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PENMANSHIP   SUPPLIES 

Suggested  for  use  with  the  various  penman  ship  lines  of  work 


BUSINESS  WRITING 

1  Z-B  Penholder  $  .05 

1  qt.  pkg.  Ink  Powder .30 

14   gr.  Standard  Pens .40 

1  pkg.  No.  9  Paper,  2.50  sheets 75 


ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP 

1  Rosewood  Oblique  Holder,  8  in $  .65 

V*  gr.    Fine   Writer   Pens 50 

1  hot.   Arnold's  Japan   Ink    (4  oz.) 50 

1  pkg.   5-lb.   Paper,   240   sheets 1.80 


ADVANCED  ENGROSSING 

1  hot.   India    Ink    $  .40 

1  Expert  Holder  20 

1  Doz.  Gillott's  No.  303  Pens 25 

1  Doz.  Fine  Writer  Pens 20 

1  Z-B  Pencil  with  Hard  Lead 15 

1  Ruby  Eraser  No.  112 05 

12  Thumb  Tacks 10 

6  Sheets   Cardboard  90 


ENGROSSERS  SCRIPT 

1  Excelsior  Holder .$  .15 

%  gr.  Fine  Writer  Pens 50 

1  bot.  Arnold's  Japan  Ink  (4  oz.) 50 

1  pkg.  5-lb.  Paper,  240  sheets 1.80 


TEXT  LETTERING 

Set  Lettering  Pens- $  .35 

1  Ink  Feeder 10 

1  Lettering  Holder 20 

1  pkg.  5-lb.  Paper 1.80 

1  bot.  India  Ink 40 


(The  Above   prices  are  all   postpaid) 


Write  for  a  complete  catalog  of  suppli3s  to  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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The  POPULAR 


PLACE  TO  STAY 
IN 

TOLEDO 


People  traveling  or  living  in  Toledo  quite 
naturally  turn  to  the  Fort  Meigs.  Not  only 
is  it  the  focal  point  of  activities,  but  it  is 
a  convenient,  comfortable  and  pleasant 
hotel.  Its  unusual  Purple  Cow  Coffee  Shop 
and  Maritime  Buffet  are  the  reasons  it  is 
preferred  as  an  entertainment  center. 

250  ROOMS$0 

WITH  BATH  f«u»  L 

JOSEPH    HERLICY,    Manager 

FORT  MEIGS 

HOTEL 

ST.  CLAIR  BETWEEN   MADISON  AND 
JEFFERSON 

ONE     OF     THE     ALBERT     PICK     HOTELS 


^^AIBERTPICKHOTEIS. 
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HOTEL  MARK  TWAIN 


Travelers  acclaim  the  line  Food  in 
the  two  modern  restaurants  -  the 
Steamboat  Cabin  CoFlee  Shop  and 
the  Old  English  Tap  Room  -they 
praise  the  friendly  atmosphere  and 
fine  service  -  and  they  never  lorjet 
the  modern  rooms  and  the  IDEAL 
LOCATION  of  the  Mark  Twain 

300  ROOMS 

TVLORAKMs. 

ST.  LOUIS 


ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 
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It  Will  Pay  You 
To   Mosf-er 
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Residence  and  Correspondence  courses  are  now 
offered  by  The  Zaneiian  College  of  Penmanship 
in  the  following  subjects: 

Roundhand  or  Engrossers'  Script 

Professional   Business   Writing 

Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Ornamental   Penmanship 

Advanced  Engrossing 

Write    for    information    and    catalog    of    supplies 

The  Zanerian  College 
of  Penmanship 

612  North  Park  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 


THE    ZANERIAN    FINE    WRITER 

For  card  writing,  roundhand  or  engrossing  script, 
for  flouiishing,  for  artistic  page  writing,  or  for 
executing  any  of  the  shaded  ornamental  styles 
of  writing,  this  pen  has  never  yet  been  equaled. 


Three  gross  or  more,  postpaid,  net,  $1.60 

Ome  gross  1.90 

One-fourth  gross  50 

One   dozen   20 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Co. 

612  N.  Park  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 


^  Courteous  Service 
i^  Genuine  Hospitality 
lAr  Luxurious  Surroundings 
In 


*  You'll  appreciate  the  com- 
fort and  superior  facilities  at 
Dayton's  leading  hotel  —  the 
smart  and  colorful  Miami, 
first  choice  of  experienced 
travelers.  Spacious,  taste- 
fully furnished  rooms.  Inter- 
nationally famous  for  its  ex- 
cellent food  ....  Popular 
Crystal  Bar. 

400  ROOMS 

WITH  BATH 


from    ^2.50 

HOTEL 

MIAMI 

V.    C.    MURPHY,    Manager 

SECOND  AND  LUDLOW  STREETS 


ONE   OF    THE    ALBERT    PICK    HOTELS 
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IN  A  ROOM  THATS 

IN 

LOUISVILLE 

Every  public  room  and  many  guest 
rooms  are  now  air-conditior>ed  to 
insure  perfect  temperature  at  all 
times.  Enjoy  real  comfort,  quietly 
efficient  service  and  truly  excellent 
food  wfiile  you  stay  in  the  most 
convenient  liolel  in  Louisville  Com 
plete   garage   service  available. 

ROK/1  $9.50  SINGLE 


FIFTH    AND    WAINUT    $TPFE""<; 


Professional  Training 
in  Shorthand 

Post-graduate  courses  at  The  Gregg  College 
thoroughly  prepare  for  private  secretaryships,  court 
reporting,  and  commercial  teaching  positions. 

All  departments  are  in  charge  of  expert  and 
experienced  instructors.  Graduates  are  uniformly 
successful  and  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Students  for  beginning  or  advanced  courses  may 
enroll  any  Monday  —  progress  being  individual. 
Day  and  evening  sessions  open  all  year.  Free  Place- 
ment Service. 

Write  today  for  catiilogue  giving  details  about 
this  ?nost  distinctive  school. 

THE  GREGG  COLLEGE 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


New 

Standard 

Typewriting 

by 

Nathaniel     Altholz 

Director   of  Commercial 

Education,  Board  of 

Education 

City  of  New  York 

and 

Charles  E.  Smith 

Specialist  in   Typeiiriting 

Instruction 

Trainer  of  Every 

World's  Professional 

Typeivriting  Champion 


The  most  usable  text 
yet  devised 

Provides  for  Variation 
in  Students'  Abilities 

We  might  go  on  to  elaborate  one  feature  after  an- 
other— the  topical  arrangement  of  applied  problem 
material;  the  interesting,  instructive,  carefully 
selected  exercise  and  project  material;  the  constant 
attention  to  the  interest  and  convenience  of  pupil 
and  teacher;  the  method  by  which  the  entire  class, 
with  no  slighting  of  individual  aptitudes,  masters 
the  keyboard  together. 

But  it  all  comes  down  to  just  this:  Here  is  the 
typewriting  text  which  will  serve  you  best.  New 
Standard  Typewriting  is  now  in  wide  use,  in 
every  case  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Em- 
bodying ideas  gathered  from  exceptional  experi- 
ence and  thorough  understanding  of  actual  class- 
room problems,  it  stands  approved  by  every  test  of 
expert  opinion   and  practical   demonstration. 


•Abundant    Material 

Correct  Forms  Only 

Best  Current  Usage 

Clear,  Concise  Direc- 
tions 

Interesting   Topical 
Arrangement 

Distinct  Type 

Durable    Binding 

Good   Illustrations 


Pitman    Publishing    Corporation 

New  York  Chicago   
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lUai  ^t^et^dfte  VUeds — 

PERSONAL-USE  BOOKKEEPING 
JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

GEIML  mm  KGEPiG 

By 
Dalrymple  and  Heiges 


Reduce  Failures — Cut  School  Costs 

Reduce  failures  and  cut  administrative  costs  by  adopting  this  simple  treatment  of 
bookkeeping.  Simplicity,  and  the  personalized  content  insure  fewer  failures  and 
more  useful  learning. 


One  Year — Grades  9,  1 0,  or  11 

This  is  a  one-year  nonvocational  bookkeeping  course  that  can  be  mastered  and  en- 
joyed by  all  students.  It  contains  functional  arithmetic,  and  places  the  proper  em- 
phasis on  penmanship,  neatness,  accuracy,  and  the  systematic  keeping  of  records  of 
all  kinds. 


Nontechnical,  Nonvocational 

After  an  approach  based  on  projects  of  everyday  activities,  it  presents  the  simple 
fundamentals  of  bookkeeping  stripped  of  its  technical  aspects.  Provides  a  usable 
understanding  of  bookkeeping  principles,  and  a  wealth  of  practice  that  students  en- 
joy doing.     There  is  an  inexpensive  workbook  for  each  semester. 


CORRESPONDENCE     INVITED 


THE      GREGG      PUBLISHING      CO. 


New   York 


Chicago 


San    Francisco 


Toronto 


London 


Sydney 
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To  the  Members  and  Friends  of  the  National  Association 
of  Penmanship  Teachers  and  Supervisors 

Greetings: 

Another  season  dawns  and  with  it  there  comes  an 
opportunity  for  presenting  the  true  value  of  penmanship 
to  an  ever  interested  public.  Each  of  us  should  be  ready 
to  put  forth  every  effort  to  advance  the  second  of  the 
holy  trinity  of  the  classroom  to  the  highest  possible  place 
in  the  school  curriculum.  Each  of  us  should  be  con- 
stantly alert  for  those  things  which  can  promote  the 
interests  of  good  handwriting,  and  when  convention  days 
arrive  once  more  we  can  really  prove  that  as  an  asso- 
ciation we  have  not  been  idle  throughout  the  year. 

Miss  Ida  S.  Koons  recently  wrote  that  the  con- 
vention report  for  1939  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
about  October  first. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  busy  and  successful  year 

Sincerely  yours, 

DORIS  E.  ALMY, 

President. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SEND  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO  THE  EDUCATOR 


DORIS  E.  ALMY 

Doris  E.  Almy,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Penmanship 
Teachers  and  Supervisors,  is  director 
of  handwriting  in  the  Henry  Lord 
Junior  High  School,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Her  education  consists  of  B.M.C. 
Durfee  High  School,  State  Teachers 
College,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Boston 
University  and  Brown  University. 

She  is  active  in  various  societies 
such  as  Past  Matron,  Fall  River 
Chapter,  191,  O.E.S.,  Treasurer,  Fall 
River  Art  Club,  Fall  River  Music 
Club,  President,  Fitchburg  Club,  New 
England  Order  of  Golden  Eaglets. 

Miss  Almy's  efforts  in  poetry  and 
other  work  have  been  published  in  the 
American  Anthologies — 1935,  1936, 
Crown  Anthologies— 1937-8-9-40, 
America  Singing,  All  States  Anthol- 
ogy, Golden  Gate  Anthology,  Popular 
Educator,  and  American  Penman. 


THE  EDUCATOR 

Published    monthly    (except   July    and    August) 
Bv  THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO., 
612    N.    Park    St.,    Columbus,   O. 

E.  A.   LUPFER Editor 

PARKER   ZANER  BLOSER Business  Mgr. 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE.    $1.50    A    YEAR 

(To   Canada.    Iflc   more;  foreign   30c  more) 

Single  copy,  25e. 

Change  oi  address  should  be  requested 
romptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the  old 
s  well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  upon  request. 


THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium  through 
which  to  reach  business  college  proprietors  and 
managers,  commercial  teachers  and  students, 
and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy  must  reach 
our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month  for  the 
issue  of  the  following  month. 


Business   Writing 


By    E.    A.   Lupfer 
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The  ability  to  write  a  plain  busi- 
ness hand  should  be  acquired  by 
everyone.  There  is  a  very  great  de- 
mand for  good  handwriting  today, 
especially  in  the  schools  and  business 
offices.  At  some  time  or  other  every- 
one is  required  to  do  some  writing, 
and  to  not  be  able  to  write  so  that 
others  can  read  it,  is  a  mark  of  care- 
lessness or  lack  of  ability,  for  the 
average  person  can  acquire  a  legible 
style  of  writing  with  a  little  system- 
atic, well-directed  effort. 

The  lessons  in  The  Educator  are 
planning  to  assist  everyone  who  so 
desires  to  improve  his  writing.  They 
are  also  presented  with  the  view  of 
aiding  teachers  to  teach  handwriting. 
Good  business  writing  still  has  com- 
mercial value  and  we  predict  that 
more  attention  will  have  to  be  given 
to  penmanship  by  those  who  seek 
positions. 


A  good  position  showing  the  right 
hand  in  action.  Notice  the  evenness  of 
the  shoulders  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
elbows  are  on  the  desk.  Notice  how 
the  head  is  held  upright. 


Neatness 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  good 
writing  is  neatness.  Any  student  can 
cultivate  the  habit  of  neatness  and 
care.  Always  endeavor  to  make  your 
writing  look  neat, — this  means  nice 
margins,  no  corrections,  blots  or 
smeared  places.  It  also  means 
smooth  clean  lines.  A  blotter  under 
the  hand  will  help  keep  the  paper 
clean.  Care  in  dipping  ink  will  also 
avoid  ink  blots.  Dip  so  that  the  eye 
of  the  pen  is  covered  but  do  not  get 
any  ink  on  the  holder. 


The  Angle  of  the  Paper 

The  paper  should  be  held  in  front 
of  you  with  the  top  slanting  slightly 
towards  the  left  (for  right-handed 
persons).  The  lines  on  the  paper 
should  be  parallel  to  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  the  lower  left  to  the 
upper  right  hand  corners  of  the  desk. 
The  paper  should  be  shifted  as  often 
as  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
writing  directly  in  front  of  the  body. 
When  writing  at  the  top  of  the  page 
the  paper  should  be  slid  down,  and 
when  writing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  the  paper  should  be  moved  up 
in  order  to  keep  the  writing  directly 
in  front  of  the  body.  The  left-handed 
writer  should  slant  his  paper  toward 
the  right  just  the  opposite  to  that  of 
a    right-handed    writer. 

Movement 

A  combination  of  movements  is  de- 
sirable. A  pure  finger  movement 
produces  slow  writing.  Whole  arm 
movement  tends  to  carelessness.  The 
arm  rolls  on  the  muscles  below  the 
elbow  in  making  letters.  The  hand 
glides  on  the  little  finger  freely  on 
the  upward  stroke  but  rests  on  the 
downward  stroke.  In  some  places  the 
fingers  may  assist  in  guiding  the  pen. 
To  develop  free  movement  and  get 
the  idea  of  how  the  muscles  act,  place 
the  arm  on  the  desk  in  the  writing 
position,  close  the  hand  tightly  and 
while  pressing  on  the  muscles  roll 
the  arm  around  quickly  forming  an 
oval  exercise.  In  a  few  minutes  you 
will  discover  the  set  of  muscles  used 
in  making  most  of  the  capitals.  At 
first  one  may  write  slowly  while 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  form,  but  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  work  form  and 
movement  together. 

Position 

It  is  important  to  study  position 
in  acquiring  any  skill.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  penmanship.  We  should 
consider  position  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  health  of  the  writer  and  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency. 

Sit  well  back  in  the  chair,  leaning 
forward  from  the  hips.  Keep  the 
back  comparatively  straight  and  not 
touching  the  desk.  Hold  the  head  up 
which  never  should  be  turned  side- 
ways. The  elbows  should  be  on  the 
edge  of  the  desk.  They  should  be 
even.  That  is,  do  not  shove  one 
elbow  forward  on  the  desk  and  the 
other  one  off  the  desk.  By  keeping 
the  elbows  evenly  on  or  off  the  desk, 
you  keep  the  shoulders  even  and 
therefore,  maintain  a  more  healthful 
position.  The  eyes  should  not  be  too 
close  to  the  work.  By  having  a  nat- 
ural easy  position,  with  the  shoulders 


even,  the  head  up  and  the  back 
straight,  you  will  get  better  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  and  find  this  will 
enable  you  to  work  at  a  desk  for 
many  hours  without  injury  to  health. 
The  arm  should  rest  on  the  muscle 
below  the  elbow.  The  knuckle  should 
point  towards  the  ceiling.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  keep  the  wrist  com- 
paratively flat.  It  may  slope  slightly, 
but  be  sure  not  to  let  the  hand  turn 
on  the  side.  The  weight  of  the  hand 
should  rest  on  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers.  The  fingers  should  be  curved 
naturally.  The  first  finger  should  rest 
on  top  of  the  holder  and  the  second 
finger  should  rest  underneath  the 
holder  which  should  cross  the  finger 
at  the  base  of  the  nail.  The  first  and 
second  fingers  and  thumb  should  be 
about  evenly  distributed  around  the 
holder.  The  first  finger  should  always 
extend  down  lower  than  the  end  of 
the  thumb.  If  the  first  finger  is 
pulled  back  of  the  thumb  a  cramped 
position  will  result.  The  main  thing 
to  keep  in  mind  in  regard  to  the 
hand  is  to  have  an  easy  natural  posi- 
tion with  no  part  of  the  hand  tight. 
The  penholder  should  point  some- 
where between  the  shoulder  and 
elbow. 


This  side  view  shows  the  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  body.  Notice  that  the  body 
is  held  in  healthy  position  —  not 
cramped  over. 
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Get  the  arm  rolling  in  the  right  manner  for  free  arm  movement.  Practice  the  two  space  ovals  and  push-pull 
exercises.  Let  the  arm  roll  on  the  muscle  below  the  elbow  and  let  hand  rest  on  the  little  fingers.  Make  these 
ovals  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  revolutions  a  minute.  In  making  the  exercises,  watch  your  position.  See 
that  the  penholder  slants  over  the  shoulder  and  that  you  are  not  gripping  the  pen.  Keep  the  down  strokes  light 
and  see  that  the  ovals  are  2/3  as  wide  as  long. 


(ycyO^cyo^CyO-Cycy 
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This  spiral  oval  is  good  to  gain  control  since  it  gives  you  different  sizes  from  large  to  small  movements.  The  O 
is  made  from  the  oval.  It  is  a  slanting  oval  or  ellipse.  Make  the  exercises  and  the  letters  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed  and  at  the  same  free,  rolling  motion.  Both  the  exercises  and  the  letters  should  be  2/3  as  wide  as  long.  Try 
not  to  get  your  ovals  too  wide.  Get  about  the  same  number  of  letters  on  the  line  as  in  the  copy.  Finish  the 
letters  upward. 
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Swing  into  the  O  with  a  free  swing,  rolling  the  arm  on  the  muscle  free  arm  movement.  If  the  movement  is  free, 
the  line  will  be  smooth  and  uniform.  If  the  movement  is  slow  or  uneven,  the  lines  will  be  full  of  kinks.  Get 
both  the  sides  curved  evenly.  The  top  and  bottom  should  be  curved  evenly.  Study  the  finishing  stroke  which 
should  be  upward. 

Making  the  letters  a  full  space  high  at  first  is  a  good  way  to  get  good  letters.  Reduce  the  size  to  3/4  of  a  space 
between  the  two  blue  lines,  sixteen  letters  on  the  line,  3/4  of  a  space  high  should  give  you  letters  of  proper  width. 
Watch  the  position  of  your  paper.  The  position  of  the  paper  will  effect  your  slant.  Check  the  letters  for  slant  by 
drawing  a  slanting  line  down  through  each  letter. 


10 
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A  small  o  is  a  small  slanting  oval  with  a  graceful  finishing  stroke.  Practice  small  oval  exercises  if  you  have 
trouble  with  the  body  of  the  o.  Make  a  very  free,  graceful  oval  and  of  course  the  finish  on  the  o  should  be  kept 
up   along  the   top   of  the   letters   to  avoid   confusion   with  the  small  a. 


This  plan  shows  various  ways  of  practicing  the  o.  One  of  the  best  exercises  is  joining  letters.  Be  sure  that  you 
keep  your  o  closed  at  the  top  and  that  you  get  the  proper  slant.  After  mastering  the  o  separately,  try  it  in 
words.  After  you  have  written  a  number  of  words  check  the  slant  as  indicated  on  the  word  on  by  drawing 
slanting  lines.     See  that   you  have   as   much   space   in  the   o  as   you   have   in   the  n   and  other   letters. 


The  A  is  made  with  an  oval  and  straight  line  motion  combined.  The  first  part  is  a  slanting  oval  with  the  bot- 
tom side  a  little  straighter  than  the  top  side  and  the  finish  is  like  in  the  capital  U.  Bring  the  oval  around  freely 
the  same  as  the  capital  O.  Close  the  A  at  the  top  and  if  you  have  trouble  in  getting  a  loop  in  place  of  a  re- 
trace, practice  separately  making  the  finishing  part.  Make  the  two  turns  at  the  bottom  even  in  roundness  and 
in  width.  It  is  not  necessary  to  retrace  the  angle  to  any  great  extent.  The  push-pull  exercises  will  help  you 
to  make  the  straight  downward  stroke.     Keep  pulling  the   lines  down  towards  the  center  of  the  body. 

The  small  a  is  similar  to  the  capital  A  in  form.  The  movement  is  a  little  more  restricted.  Be  sure  to  come 
down  straight  with  the  finishing  part.  Practice  the  small  straight  line  exercises,  developing  the  straight  down 
motion.     Every  good  a  should  have   a   good  i.     After  mastering  the  letters,  try  it  in  easy  words. 


d.^.^  (2<.^^  (2<..^  &<^  (l<.-<.^  (2^.^^  (2<..-^ 


Here  are  some  words  for  review. 

Watch  your  handwriting  in  your  daily  work  in  all  subjects.      Always  be  careful  and  neat.     Avoid  those  smeary 
places  and  blots. 
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(f  (3  {3-  e  (S.  (3  c  e.  (^  d  e  (L  c 


The  C  begins  with  a  small  loop  ai'ound  which  a  large  oval  is  swung.  If  completed,  every  good  C  should  make  a 
good  oval.  The  loop  at  the  top  should  be  in  the  center  of  the  letter.  Both  downward  strokes  should  be  curved 
and  practically  parallel.  Study  the  dotted  lines  and  arrows  and  make  a  page  of  each  exercise  and  word.  Re- 
member that  a  lot  of  intelligent  practice  is   necessary. 


Practice  the  straight  line  exercises  running  into  the  i  like  form.  The  back  of  the  c  should  be  fairly  straight,  there- 
fore, the  tracer  exercises  should  help  you.  In  making  the  joined  c's,  watch  the  hook.  Get  uniform  slanted  down- 
ward strokes  and  a  graceful  finish.  Practice  these  words.  They  contain  minimum  letters  and  should  be  written 
along  freely   and  easily. 


This  sentence  is  not  only  a  good  one  to  practice,  but  suggests  position.  Unless  you  have  the  right  position,  you 
might  as  well  stop  and  study  the  position  until  you  get  that  part  correct,  otherwise,  you  will  lose  a  lot  of  valuable 
time  practicing  in  the  wrong  way. 


,^C^<?-i£^-Z^ 


Without  a  doubt  much  money  is  lost  each  year  on  the  account  of  poor  handwriting.  If  you  desire  to  secure  a  good 
office  position  you  cannot  afford  not  to  be  a  fair  writer.  Very  nearly  all  office  positions  require  some  writing  and 
good  writing  is   a   splendid   recommendation.     Many   positions  are  still  secured  on  the  applicants  good  penmanship. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship 

Ornamental  penmanship  is  a  beautiful  art.  While  few  persons  can  write  beautiful  ornamental  penmanship,  most 
people   admire   it.     It   is   an   accomplishment   worthy   of   the  efforts  of  the  most  ambitious. 

Without  a  doubt,  ornamental  penmanship  will  increase  your  skill  and  enable  you  to  do  better  business  writing. 
There  is  much  in  common  between  business  and  ornamental  writing.  In  fact,  business  writing  is  an  outgrowth 
of  ornamental  penmanship.  Many  of  the  letters  still  remain  the  same  in  shape.  On  others  the  flourishes  and 
shades  have  been  eliminated.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  be  a  skilled  penman  can  well  afford  to  spend  some  time  on 
the  practice  of  ornamental   penmanship. 


The  position   for   ornamental   penmanship   is   much   the   sa 
back  in  the  chair,  leaning  forward,  with  the  elbows  even 
of  you  tilted  slightly  to  the  left.     The  penholder,  which 
the  first  and   second   fingers   and   thumb.     Let  the   fingers 
on  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 

Use  only  the  best  paper,  pens  and  ink.  Write  to  the  Ed 
oblique  holder.    There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market 

It  is  necessary  to  develop  a  light  touch  and  a  free  motio 
writing  can  be  practiced  for  ornamental  writing.  It  is  ad 
Make  them  as  a  solid  running  oval  or  as  retraced  ovals, 
point  which  is  very  flexible  in  order  to  make  shades  and 
the   down   strokes   when   shades   are   not   desired. 


me  as  that  described  for  plain  business  writing.  Sit  well 
ly  on  or  off'  the  desk.  Hold  the  paper  directly  in  front 
should  be  an  oblique,  should  be  grasped  lightly  between 
be  curved  gracefully  with  the  weight  of  the  hand  resting 

ucator  for  a  list  of  proper  supplies  and  a  correctly  adjusted 
which  are  high  in  price  but  are  not  well  balanced. 

n.     All  of  the  various  general  exercises  given  in  business 

visable  to  make  large  two  space  ovals  without  any  shades. 

about  ten  to  the  line.     Use  a  Zanerian  Fine  Writer  pen 

light  lines.     You  will  have  to  be  careful  not  to  press  on 


These  exercises  were  favorites  of  Madarasz  and  most  penmen.  Learn  to  swing  them  freely  and  vei-y  lightly.  The 
hair  lines  should  be  light  and  the  shades  snappy.  The  shades  are  made  by  quickly  pressing  down  with  the  first 
finger.     The  more  you  practice  these  exercises  the  more  skill  you  will  acquire  and  the  easier  letters  will  be  to  make. 
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The  capital  letter  O  is  made  from  the  oval.  Start  out  with  a  light  line.  As  you  come  down  with  the  second  stroke 
put  on  a  snappy  shade  by  quickly  pressing  on  the  holder  with  the  first  finger.  Quickly  release  the  pressure  and 
swing  into  the  hair  line.  The  finishing  oval  should  be  about  as  large  as  the  body  of  the  letter.  It  should  be  hori- 
zontal and  should  be  divided  in  the  center  by  the  base  line.  Notice  where  it  finishes.  In  making  the  letter  use  a 
free  rolling  motion.     Too  slow  a  motion  will  produce  flat    places   and  kinky  lines. 

Several  styles  of  letters  are  given.  Master  as  many  of  them  as  you  can  but  master  the  first  style  for  it  is  after  all 
the  most  usable  one. 

Make  the  first  oval  in  D  horizontal  and  about  the  same  size  as  the  final  oval.  Study  the  little  loop  at  the  base  line. 
The  weight  of  the  letter  rests  on  the  end  rather  than  the  side  of  the  letter.  Notice  the  compound  curve  at  the 
base  line.  Keep  the  "Toe  and  Heel"  both  on  the  line.  It  is  important  not  to  get  the  beginning  oval  higher  than 
the  body  of  the  letter.     The  letter  D  finishes  the  same  as   O. 

After  mastering  the  first  style  work  on  the  other  styles  of  D.  At  various  times  you  can  use  different  styles  of 
letters  to  advantage.     At  times   one  will  fit  in  where  another  will  not.     Study  the  parallel  effect  on  the  last  letter. 

The  more  you  pi-actice  on  these  letters  the  more  skill  you  will  acquire  and  the  more  beauty  your  work  will  contain. 
Study  the  body  of  A.  The  shade  of  the  A  is  about  the  same  as  the  shade  in  the  O  and  D.  The  body  of  the  A  is 
a  little  narrower  than  the  body  of  the  O  and  D,  but  the  body  should  appear  to  be  about  the  same  width.  Get  the 
bulk  of  the  shade  at  2/3  of  the  height  of  the  letter.  The  little  suggestion  of  a  shade  on  the  retrace  is  secured 
by  retouching.     Practice  all  styles  of  A   until  you  can  make  them  well. 


/%/e  J 


It  is  very  important  that  you  keep  your  pens  and  ink  in  good  shape.  Smooth  sharp  lines  are  very  essential.  Get 
shades  which  are  dark  and  snappy.  If  at  first  you  have  trouble  in  getting  a  good  shade,  try  shading  very  lightly, 
then  increase  the  width  of  the  shade  as  you  acquire  skill. 

Send  a  few  pages  of  your  practice  work  to  the  editor  of  the  Educator  who  will  gladly  give  you  a  few  suggestions 
free. 

If  necessary,  draw  the  letter  carefully  and  perfectly — just  as  perfectly  as  you  can  perceive,  using  a  well  sharp- 
ened pencil  and  an  eraser  to  make  corrections  in  order  to  get  just  exactly  what  you  perceive.  If  you  can  get  a 
better  idea  of  form  of  a  letter  by  tracing  it,  do  so.  Some  of  our  finest  penmen,  in  their  endeavor  to  get  to  be 
such,  worked  for  hours  attempting  to  draw  a  perfect  letter  before  attempting  to  practice  it.  You  will  do  well  to 
utilize  the  same  method.  Much  unnecessary  effort  is  expended  and  not  a  little  paper  wasted  by  practice  following 
superficial  observation. 

You  will  make  no  mistake  in  having  a  clear  form  in  your  mind  before  placing  it  upon  paper.  Someone  has  very 
wisely  said  that  you  must  think  good  writing  before  you  can  hope  to  execute  it.  Nothing  truer  was  ever  spoken. 
Begin  now,  to  study  form  and  to  study  it  systematically   and  therefore  scientifically. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  pencil  as  perfectly  as  you  can  perceive  the  entire  lesson.  By  drawing  you  can 
realize  in  a  tangible  manner  whatever  you  know  about  form.     In  offhand  work  we  rarely  realize  our  ideal. 
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Simplified  Pen  and  Brush  Lettering 


By   Leon  W.  Hammond,   Everett,  Wash. 


GOTHIC   CAPITALS 
&NUMERALS*$?! 

C  OOCOOO'^C  O 
Ov^OCOOOOQQQ 


lLEFTH\My-VA 
LFDDDDDDDDDD 
l-rPPPPPPPPPP   ! 
ItBBBBBBBBBB 
irRRRPRRRRRR 

I 

(The  first  instalhiient  of  these  lessons  appeared  in  the  June  number   of  the  Educator.     You  should   reread   the   in-    | 
structions  given  in  that  issue.)  i 

For  this   month's   practice   we   present  the   round  or   curved  elements.     The  students  should  thoroughly  master  these 
curved  strokes  until  they  can  be  made  without  kinks  and    flat  places.     Practice  these  individual  strokes  and  the  in-   ] 
dividual  circular  letters,  O,  C,  G,  and  Q. 

Practice  the   straight  line   exercises   until   you  can   make    them  smooth  and  straight  in  any  direction.     Thj   D,  P,  B  , 

and  R  are  a  combination  of  the  straight  lines  and  circle.     Practice  these  letters  separately  until  you  can  r;ake  them  ! 

like  the  copy.     Do  not  crowd  the  spaces  inside  the  letters.      Learn  to  make  smooth  vertical  strokes.     Stucy  proper-  , 

tion  and  spacing.     The  beauty   of  the   Gothic   depends   upon  how  well  the  rounding  letters  are  executed.  ; 
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C_.^-'^-^^^-^2^fl-<l.-<!«-'<^i--^ 


(3l:^.rzJu:Ay  y^-^^^^^V 


This   is  a   sample   of  business  writing  being  turned  out  by  the  students  at  the  Beacon   College,  Wilmington,   Dela- 
ware, under  the  instruction  of  H.  W.  Warren. 


This  second  grade  writing  is  from  the  Cairo  School,  Cairo,  West  Virginia.  Mrs.  Hazel  Redclife  is  the  teacher.   The 
signatures  were  cut  from  specimens.    They  show  what  the    different  students  in  the  class  can  do.     The  originals  were 
much  larger,  the  small  letters  being  about  one-half  inch  high.     Primary  pupils  should  work  large,  either  in  the  Manu- 
script  or   Cursive   writing. 
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Potent  Points  for  Registrars 
and  Salesmen 


By  H.  E.  Moore,  The  Taylor  School,  Philadelphia 


William  James,  the  great  American 

Psychologist,  says  that  most  people 
do' not  learn  after  they  are  30  years 
of  age.  The  chief  reason  for  this, 
he  says,  is  that  after  that  age  they 
have  "explored  the  mysteries  of  life, 
and  have  gotten  their  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  without  speeding  up,  or 
having  to  do  anything  unusual  to 
obtain  it.  Poor  as  they  are  in  their 
vocation  they  can  still  live.  So  it  is 
new  ideas  we  all  need.  That  is  prog- 
ress. It  is  growth.  If  we  do  not 
grow  then  we  are  not  making  full 
use  of  our  abilities  and  availing  our- 
selves of  our  opportunities.  There 
are  always  new  ways  of  doing  things, 
new  methods,  new  ideas.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  little  discussion  is  to 
outline  some  methods  I  have  tried 
and  found  to  be  helpful  in  selling 
business  training  courses  to  high 
school  graduates. 

I  believe  that  truth  and  sincerity 
are  the  most  vital  factors  in  selling 
anything.  But  especially  intangible 
things  such  as  a  business  training 
course.  You  have  no  samples  to 
show,  you  have  nothing  tangible  to 
display  to  your  prospective  customer. 
I  will  "try,  therefore,  to  outline  a  few 
of  the  methods  I  use  in  contacting 
potential  prospects. 

Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning. 
These  days  we  all  know  there  are 
hundreds  of  salesmen  selling  all  kinds 
of  products,  some  worth  while,  some 
worth  nothing,  and  the  average  home 
of  today  is  disturbed  every  few  hours 
of  the  day  by  some  salesman.  It 
isn't  any  wonder  that  many  times 
women  are  reluctant  to  answer  the 
door  bell. 

To  save  time  and  to  cut  out  the 
dead  wood,  I  make  my  first  contacts 
by  telephone.  In  that  way  I  have 
caused  the  lady  of  the  house  less 
trouble,  and  I  have  always  been  able 
to  get  the  information  I  wanted. 
Having  culled  the  possible  prospects 
from  those  who  are  definitely  not 
interested,  I  then  proceed  to  make  a 
personal  call  at  the  home  of  those 
who  I  feel  may  be  interested.  As  I 
said  before,  I  very  definitely  believe 
that  truth  and  sincerity  are  the  most 
vital  points  in  salesmanship.  I  pro- 
ceed to  outline  the  various  courses 
we  have,  the  advantage  of  one  course 
over  another,  and  the  length  of  time 
it  will  take  for  a  student  to  complete 
any  given  course.  Any  kind  of  hig'h 
pressure  salesmanship  on  my  part  is 
definitely  out.  I  tell  my  story  in  a 
truthful  straight-forward  way;  I 
show  actual  photographs  of  various 
classroom  activities  about  which  I 
will  explain  later.    I  show  my  listener 


the  results  of  a  survey  which  we  con- 
duct with  our  former  graduates  two 
or  three  times  a  year  which  show 
what  other  students  have  done  and 
are  doing,  whom  they  are  working 
foi-,  and  the  nature  of  their  duties. 
I  am  definitely  opposed  to  a  school 
salesman  telling  a  prospect  anything 
which  he  knows  full  well  cannot  be 
fulfilled  or  will  not  be  backed  up  by 
the  school.  Be  fully  informed  about 
your  school  and  insj^ire  confidence  by 
your  enthusiasm  in  telling  what  you 
have  to  offer,  instead  'of  what  your 
competitor  cannot  offer.  The  less 
said  about  competition  the  better. 
If  you  must  say  anything,  say  some- 
thing nice;  if  you  cannot  do  that,  I 
believe  in  saying  nothing.  It's  just 
a  matter  of  following  the  age-old 
policy  of  honesty.  I  believe  that  if 
you  are  truthful  and  honest  in  what 
you  say,  your  statements  will  ring 
true. 

One  plan  that  I  have  found  to  be 
very  helpful  is  the  method  I  use  in 
getting  the  prospect  to  visit  the 
school.  We  all  know  that  if  we  say 
to  a  friend,  "Come  and  see  us  some- 
time," the  chances  are  he  never 
comes;  but  if  you  put  it  another  way 
and  say  to  the  friend,  "We  should 
like  to  have  you  come  to  our  house 
next  Friday  night,"  he  will  come.  I 
set  a  time  for  a  visit  to  the  school 
that  will  be  convenient  for  all  con- 
cerned. I  try  to  arrange  for  about 
five  persons  to  make  the  visit  at  the 
same  time.  At  the  appointed  time  I 
call  at  the  five  homes  in  my  car  and 
take  the  prospects  to  the  school. 
While  public  school  is  still  in  session 
these  visits  are  made  on  Saturday 
mornings.  After  graduation  they  can 
be  made  at  any  time  during  the  week. 
While  in  school  we  show  our  visitors 
the  various  departments  explaining 
how  each  functions,  demonstrate 
some  of  the  office  machines,  and  very 
often  when  there  is  time,  allow  the 
visitors  to  operate  the  machines 
themselves  just  for  the  novelty. 
Sometimes  during  the  visit  we  pro- 
ject pictures  on  the  screen  of  our 
extra  curricular  activities,  social  and 
athletic.  Fraternity  and  sorority 
affairs  are  also  included.  The  effect 
is  almost  equivalent  to  a  movie  show 
and  makes  a  very  lasting  impression. 
I  usually  write  each  visitor's  name  in 
ornamental  script  on  a  little  card  and 
give  it  ■  to  him-  <M-  her  as  a  souvenii- 
of  the  trip.  After  carefully  talking 
with  each  one  about  his  or. her.  par- 
ticular Ititerest  in  what  they  wish  to 
do  after  finishing  a  business  course, 
we  take  them  to  a  very,  fine  restau- 
rant near  the  school  where  they  are 


our  luncheon  guests.  We  have  quite 
a  number  of  visitors  during  the  sea- 
son, and  the  restaurant  has  a  spe- 
cially planned  luncheon  to  serve  on 
our  Open  House  Days.  After  lunch- 
eon I  gather  my  young  folks  together 
and  take  them  back  home  in  my  car. 
As  I  leave  each  one  at  the  door,  I 
arrange  for  a  definite  date  for  further 
planning. 

I  cannot  over-estimate  the  value  of 
photography  in  salesmanship.  I  use 
a  Leica  camera  to  make  my  photo- 
.araphs  of  various  school  activities. 
This  camera  for  my  particular  pur- 
pose, is  the  most  valuable  piece  of 
equipment  that  one  could  have.  There 
isn't  anything  photographically  pos- 
sible that  I  cannot  do  with  it.  It 
makes  a  negative  on  35  MM  film 
which  is  very  inexpensive,  and  as  it 
is  equipped  with  one  of  the  fastest 
lenses  in  use  today,  it  is  very  easy 
for  me  to  make  snapshots  of  class- 
room work  with  the  regular  light  the 
class  is  using.  In  that  way  unposed 
pictures  of  actual  class  work  can  be 
made  without  the  knowledge  of  either 
teacher  or  students.  Machine  opera- 
tion, employment  interviews,  typing, 
filing,  or  anything  you  wish  to  pho- 
tograph can  be  taken  in  action. 

After  a  series  of  negatives  of  this 
character  are  made,  it  is  quite  a 
simple  matter  to  make  a  positive 
film  strip  which  can  be  projected  on 
the  screen.  These  are  the  pictures 
shown  to  visitors.  The  negatives  can 
also  be  used  to  make  enlarged  paper 
prints  and  used  in  the  office  to  show 
visitors,  and  also  given  to  salesmen 
to  use  in  their  contact  work.  I  fre- 
quently make  special  pictures  for 
local  newspaper  publicity,  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  stories  of  school 
athletics,  contests,  etc.  The  photo- 
graphs I  carry  with  me  on  interviews 
are  much  better  than  pictures  repro- 
duced in  a  catalog,  because  each  one 
is  an  actual  photograph,  not  a  half- 
tone reproduction.  Photographs  can 
be  kept  up-to-date  easier  and  cheaper 
than  illustrated  literature.  Our  so- 
rority and  fraternity  very  often  have 
social  activities,  such  as  a  dinner 
dance  at  one  of  the  hotels,  or  an  in- 
formal dance  at  school,  or  perhaps  a 
group  of  boys  will  go  bowling.  For 
such  activities  as  these  I  use  a  Syn- 
chronized Flash  Unit  made  for  my 
camera  and  make  all  of  the  action 
pictures  of  such  affairs  by  flashlight 
while  they  are  in  progress.  Pictures 
of  this  kind  give  a  salesman  some- 
thing tangible  to  talk  from  and  are 
a  wonderful  help  in  putting  liis  story 
across. 
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Doing  all  the  photographic  work 
yourself  is  far  better  and  cheaper 
than  calling  in  a  professional  pho- 
tographer who  will  set  up  an  8"  x  10" 
camera  on  a  tripod  and  make  a  series 
of  posed  pictures  that  will  fall  far 
short  of  telling  the  story.  Further- 
more, pictures  can  be  made  in  the 
way  I  have  described  for  anywhere 
from  1/5  to  1/10  the  cost  of  pictures 
made  by  a  professional  photographer. 
The  thought  may  arise  in  your  mind 
that  everyone  cannot  be  a  photog- 
rapher. The  job  is  really  not  so 
difficult  as  many  believe.  You  do 
not  need  to  turn  out  professional  re- 
sults and  anyone  who  already  under- 
stands the  operation  of  a  camera 
such  as  the  one  I  use,  can  readily 
show  a  beginner  how  to  use  it  in  less 
than  half  a  day.  Once  you  have  the 
equipment  with  which  to  work  and 
someone  trained  to  use  it  success- 
fully, equipment  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, with  proper  care,  will  last  a 
life  time.  Once  this  combination  is 
set  up,  the  school  will  find  it  a  val- 
uable asset,  and  the  salesman,  a  defi- 
nite aid  in  securing  and  holding  in- 
terest and  winning  confidence.  Not 
only  can  pictures  be  used  in  sales 
work,  both  in  the  office  and  by  the 
salesman,  as  well  as  projected  on  the 
screen  to  give  a  little  show  to  pros- 
pects, but  they  can  be  used  to  illus- 
trate school  catalogs  and  also  be  put 
on  display  somewhere  around  school 
to  stimulate  student  interest.  The 
public  is  becoming  more  and  more 
picture-minded,  thanks  to  news- 
papers. Life  magazine,  etc.,  and  the 
picture  idea  has  more  appeal  today 
than  ever  before. 


Clyde  B..  Edgeworth  who  was  re- 
cently appointed  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers  Association,  re- 
ceived his  Master  of  Arts  degree  on 
June  3  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Edgeworth  has  already 
earned  his  B.S.  and  L.L.B.  degrees. 


A  beautiful  letter  has  been  received 
from  R.  C.  Sciacca  of  549  North 
Salina  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
The  letter  is  in  Engrossers  Script.  It 
is   quite  regular  and   systematic. 


J.  W.  Shepherd  of  Osceola,  Mis- 
souri, is  a  very  promising  young 
penman.  He  has  the  natural  ability 
to  become  a  second  Zaner,  if  he  keeps 
on  with  the  work. 


J.  Murray  Hill  whom  most  of  our 
readers  and  people  in  the  commer- 
cial teaching  profession  know,  is  now 
the  general  manager  of  the  Conti- 
nental Teachers  Agency  of  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky.  E..  Shirrell  is  the 
secretary-treasurer.  These  two  men 
are  outstanding  figures  in  the  com- 
mercial teaching  field  and  have  been 
connected  with  the  Continental  for 
some  time.  We  wish  the  agency  un- 
limited success  under  their  joint  su- 
pervision. 


i^je^  .j/f^Me^//yy-i4^a/^ea^^^^^ 


By  W.  Anthony,  P.  0.  Box  3146,  Washington,  D.  C.     This  shows  an  excellent 
way  of  combining  lettering,  script  and  drawing. 


Mr.  C.  Spencer  Chambers,  Director 

of  Handwriting  in  the  Syracuse  City 
Normal  School,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
spent  part  of  his  summer  vacation  in 
the  Zanerian.  Besides  being  an  up- 
to-the-minute  teacher  of  handwriting 
and  an  all  around  skillful  penman 
Mr.  Chambers  is  quite  a  penman- 
ship entertainer  and  our  students 
were  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Chambers 
do  difficult  feats  such  as  writing  up- 
side down,   mirror  fashion,   etc. 


Mr.  Chamberlin's  Class 

An  excellent  package  of  specimens 
has  been  received  from  the  students 
of  C.  E.  Chamberlin  of  the  Southwest 
Texas  State  Teachers  College,  San 
Marcos,  Texas.  Mr.  Chamberlin  had 
seventy-nine  students  in  his  teachers' 
penmanship  class,  spending  one  pe- 
riod a  day,  five  days  per  week  for 
five  weeks.  Mr.  Chamberlin  has  the 
happy  faculty  of  getting  his  pupils 
to  master  a  very  fluent,  practical 
style  of  handwriting. 


Questions  and  Answers  Presented  in  Mr.  Doner's 
Classes 


Suggest  methods  for  learning  the 
correct  forms  of  the  letters  ? 

Answer:  First  observe  (visualize) 
and  study  the  letter  to  be  practiced. 
Then  trace  over  the  letter  with  a  dry 
pen  or  a  well  sharpened  pencil.  The 
mind  perceives  and  consciously  tries 
to  coordinate  the  muscles  of  hand 
and  arm  in  the  hope  of  making  a 
perfect    copy.      Repeating    this    act. 


with  special  attention  on  the  clearly 
defined  form,  will  make  the  act  habit- 
ual, resulting  in  well  made  letter 
forms. 

Observe 

1.  Study 
Visualize 

2.  Trace 

3.  Practice. 

Repeat  over  and  over. 
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4^e^one 


Tor  beginners 


By   F.  W.   Martin,  Boston,   Mass. 
Comments  by  the  Editor 

No.  7 


^(^XYuhn  itf  riu;  j5tanZ^itr6 
ht*Ur6filtuutu|  tuunttp-tlnril 

Mr.  Martin  will  continue  his  practical  lessons  in  text  lettering.  You  will  do  well  to  study  these  lessons  and  learn 
to  letter  quickly,  neatly  and  skillfully.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  high  class  lettering  in  every  community. 
Improve  your   skill   and   thus   improve   your  income. 

Study  the  lesson  this  month  watching  especially  spacing,  regularity,  etc.  These  letters  were  made  with  the  view 
of  closing  the  tops  and  bottoms  and  retouching  with  a  fine  pen.  You  can  close  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  these 
letters  as  you  go   along  with   the  broad   pen,  but   in   the    most  careful  work  a  fine  pointed  pen  is  used. 

Try  this  lesson  with  a  No.  II/2  lettering  pen  on  %  inch  ruled  paper.  After  you  have  mastered  this  size  reduce 
the  size  by  using  a  No.  3  or  No.  4  pen. 

When  dipping  ink  touch  the  point  of  the  pen  to  the  ink,  being  careful  not  to  get  too  much  ink  on  the  pen.  If 
you  have  too  much  ink  on  the  pen  you  will  get  rough  ed  ges  and  heavy  hair  lines.  Your  ink  should  be  black.  India 
inks  are  always  best  for  lettering. 

Send  your  best  efforts  on  this  lesson  to  the  Educator  and  we  shall  give  you  without  cost,  except  return  postage, 
a  few  red  ink  criticisms.     Let  us  help  you.     If  you  have    any  questions  to  ask,  we  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 


-Z^i-«'-Z>2>*-Z--I^ 


Supplementary  copies  for  practice,  by   P.    B.    Courtney,   Detroit,    Mich. 


fi 


rurtirYl  *i"^  (f  liialirtii 


ohCbrcatUnntiim,  j)rcl^m^  anb  rl)c  IBriti^b 
Doininion5  bciHni5  the  ^Cit^.%*ita  iinft  (!^iiccn, 
Q:mpc^*oran^  ^Snprc^i:  of  3h^^iit,ctv^-.ctc.,ctc- 

111  ten  tbou5an^  osteopathic  phv5ic.tait5, 
5in\;coitt?  mx^  spc<ii\[istii,  iiccn5c^  an^ 
Vracttcin^  their  proksi^ion  in  thcllnttc^ 
!^'tate5  itn^  C^l1na^a,  ^*cpre5ente^  hp  the 

liurriritnCI'liiUitjjatliir^ViWiirintimi 

iptth  uHiich  the 

M  ritisli  C!%tntptliir  l^sitrialimt 

is  ttftih'iitc^  hcrcbp  cxten^  to  ^Vnir  majesties 

their  giitrrrr  (S-tTrtliuia 

Ur  -profession  ^ecms  it  a  privilege  to 
expi'css  the  hope  that  vour  risit  to  the 
Tlorrh  TAnterican  Continent  XDill  he  a  happp 
one  a^^  um*11  make  cx^erlastin^  the  bo^^s  of 
u^^erstal^^ixti},  (L5oo^lmll  ixn^  peaee  anuMta  the 
people  of  pour  ount  att^  these,  countries. 

|e  hare  the  h«?^tor  to  hc.^f^itr  (|)afcstics, 
f^cspectinllp  ^oitrs 


From  the  Harris  Studio,  Chicago.     Truly,  high  class,  modern  engrossing  with  just  the  correct  amount  of  ornamqnt  and  decoration.     The  letter- 
ing is  easy  to  read  and   expertly  done. 
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Relation  of  Eye  Health  and  Efficiency 
to  Reading  and  Writing 


Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate   Director, 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 


section   of  the 


Cleveland,    Ohic 


Once  upon  a  time  a  principal  intro- 
duced into  her  school  a  system  of 
writing  founded  upon  what  were 
known  as  elements  and  principles.  A 
letter  might  be  formed  of  first  ele- 
ment, third  principles,  loop,  etc.  A 
small  child  laboring  most  uncompre- 
hendingly  with  the  intricacies  in- 
volved, received  such  a  very  poor  re- 
port in  writing,  that  the  parents  tried 
to  discover  the  reason  for  some  of  the 
difficulties.  The  child  explained,  "I 
did  try  to  make  the  letters  like  ele- 
phants but  the  principal  was  so  ugly 
that  I  didn't  even  want  to  try  to  make 
any  like  her."  That  the  child  of  long 
ago  is  still  an  exceedingly  poor  writer 
may  be  due  in  some  respects,  at  least, 
to  the  confusion  arising  from  an 
absolute  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  the  hieroglyphics  were  all  about. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Emmy  Lou 
experienced  similar  bewilderment 
when,  on  her  first  venture  into  this 
unknown  world  of  written  expression, 
the  teacher  said,  "This  is  A  and  this 
is  a,  and  this  is  A  and  this  is  a"  and 
then  the  music  teacher  came  in  and 
said  "'do'  is  A,"  and  what  is  A!! 

Present  day  methods  have  done 
much  to  do  away  with  most  of  these 
early  difficulties  but  there  remains 
considerable  confusion  which  it  may 
be  possible,  with  a  little  forethought, 
to  obviate. 

At  the  present  time,  more  attention 
is  given  to  remedial  reading  than  at 
any  other  time  in  this  history  of  edu- 
cation, with  the  result  that  there  have 
been  unearthed  more  possible  causes 
for  reading  disabilities  than  were  ever 
thought  of  in  earlier  philosophies. 
Nor  have  those  whose  primary  func- 
tion it  is  to  instill  into  youth  prin- 
ciples of  good  writing  been  idle;  they, 
too,  have  sought  for  causes  of  failure 
or  partial  failure  and  have,  in  many 
instances,  found  the  same  or  similar 
causes  underlying  these  closely  akin 
subjects. 

Life  often  makes  human  beings 
learn  through  failure  rather  than 
through  success.  Thus  causes  of  dis- 
ease are  usually  not  sought  until  the 
results  of  such  causes  have  become 
apparent.  Likewise  in  reading  and 
writing  it  has  been  necessary,  to  some 
extent,  to  work  backwards,  starting 
with  the  reading  failures  and  trying 
to  trace  the  cause.  Reading  and 
writing  clinics  have  been  set  up  with 
numerous  mechanical  devices  as  aids 
to  correcting  errors  and  making  good 
readers  and  writers  out  of  those  who 
have  failed  to  measure  up.  This  pro- 
cedure   has    been    essential.      But    it 


would  be  poor  economy  to  keep  up 
this  process  indefinitely.  When  causes 
ai-e  found,  should  they  not  be  used 
to  predict  and  if  possible  to  prevent 
similar  failures  ? 

Some  time  ago,  Garry  Myers  wrote 
a  little  book,  "'The  Prevention  and 
Correction  of  Errors  in  Arithmetic,"* 
presenting  the  theory  that  once  an 
impression  is  made  on  the  brain,  it  is 
there  forever,  whether  it  be  right  or 
wi'ong.  Now  comes  Margaret  A. 
Stanger  and  Ellen  K.  Donohue  with 
a  most  readable  and  understandable 
little  volume  on  "Prediction  and  Pre- 
vention of  Reading  Difficulties,"** 
which  presents  the  same  underlying 
theory.  It  has  a  very  definite  mes- 
sage for  those  interested  in  these 
subjects. 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  predict 
difficulties  in  order  that  prevention 
may  do  away  with  the  agonies  of 
discouragement  and  the  emotional 
upset  that  so  often  accompany  the 
failure  to  read  or  to  write  ?  Because 
of  the  complexities  of  human  beings 
and  the  interrelationship  of  body  and 
mind  through  the  senses,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  predict,  or  predict- 
ing, to  find  adequate  preventive  meas- 
ures. It  would  seem  wise,  therefore, 
to  begin  with  some  predictions  that 
it   is  fairly   safe  to  make. 

Much  has  been  written  about  read- 
ing and  writing  readiness  and  various 
classifications  have  been  presented. 
For  general  discussion  it  might  be 
well  to  make  the  following  simple 
grouping:  biological  (vision,  hearing, 
general  health,  etc.),  emotional,  in- 
tellectual, social.  Naturally,  there 
can  be  no  hard  or  fast  line  drawn; 
emotional  difficulties,  for  instance, 
may  result  from  any  one  of  the  other 
underlying  causes.  Since  the  subject 
for  discussion  is  the  relation  of  eye 
health  and  efficiency  to  reading  and 
writing,  and  since  reading  and  writ- 
ing are  so  closely  bound  up  with  the 
sense  of  sight,  it  seems  logical  to 
consider  possibilities  of  prediction 
from  this  viewpoint.  As  a  first  pre- 
diction, there  may  be  a  general  as- 
sumption that  if  the  eyes  are  so 
aft'ected  as  to  be  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing a  clear  image  on  the  retina, 
the  brain  will  receive  an  indistinct 
picture  for  interpretation,  in  all  prob- 


^■"The  Prevention  and  Correction  of  Errors 
in  Arithmetic,'*  Garry  Cleveland  Myers, 
Chicago:   Plymouth   Press.   1925,   75  pp. 

^"Prediction  and  Prevention  of  Reading 
Difficulties,"  Margaret  A.  Stanger  and 
Ellen  K.  Donohue.  New  York:  0.\ford 
University    Press,    1937,    191    pp. 


ability  resulting  in  difficulties  in  read- 
ing and  writing  for  which  some  pre- 
ventive measures  may  be  possible. 
To  be  more  specific,  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  eyes  of  the  young 
child  are  normally  farsighted;  he  is 
able  to  see  objects  at  a  distance  much 
better  than  those  close  at  hand. 
Reading  and  writing  difficulties  may 
be  expected  if  beginning  procedures 
are  heedless  of  this  fact.  Hence,  in 
initiating  writing,  the  reproduction 
of  a  woi'd  or  a  letter  or  a  figure 
should  be  suflSciently  large  and  clear 
that  the  child  may  see  it  readily  and 
comfortably.  If  such  preventive 
measures  are  not  carried  out  the 
chances  are  that  the  inability  to  ob- 
tain a  clear  image  without  strain  may 
result  in  an  emotional  reaction  to- 
ward writing. 

If,  however,  instead  of  the  normal 
growth  and  development  of  the  eye 
mentioned  above,  the  child's  eyes  are 
myopic  or  nearsighted,  it  may  readily 
be  foreseen  that  he  will  desire  to 
write  as  small  as  possible  and  to 
keep  the  distance  between  him  and 
the  material  on  which  he  is  writing 
as  short  as  possible.  In  fact,  he  may 
be  found  almost  touching  his  nose  to 
the  blackboard,  paper  or  other  me- 
dium in  order  to  see  the  symbols. 
The  initial  steps  in  this  case,  will, 
naturally,  be  to  make  every  effort  to 
have  the  eye  difficulty  corrected  be- 
fore reading  or  writing  is  initiated. 
The  next  step  would  be  to  demon- 
strate the  material  in  a  size  that  the 
child  may  be  able  to  see  at  a  safe 
distance. 

What  is  the  prediction  in  cases  of 
astigmatism  ?  Letters  and  figures  will 
probably  blur  or  will  get  out  of  align- 
ment. In  some  types  of  astigmatism 
m  and  n  may  look  alike,  a  and  o, 
8  and  3;  in  other  types,  the  upright 
letters  may  be  confused:  h  and  n; 
b  and  d  may  be  confused  with  g  and 
q.  Here  again,  correction  of  the  eye 
difficulty  is  the  first  step,  then  dis- 
tinct diff'erentiation  must  be  fully  and 
carefully  emphasized  and  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  letters  or  figures  used. 

Muscle  imbalance  is  also  an  eye 
defect  for  which,  if  uncorrected,  writ- 
ing and  reading  difficulties  may  be 
predicted.  A  slight  imbalance  may 
cause  double  vision  so  that  there  will 
result  difficulty  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  imaginary  let- 
ter. Whole  letters  or  parts  of  letters 
may  appear  to  run  together  or  to  be- 
come indistinct.  Here,  too,  preven- 
tion lies  in  the  correction  of  the  diffi- 
culty   not    only    for    the    purpose    of 
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reading  and  writing,  but  to  overcome 
the  tendency  that  the  child  may  have 
to  repress  the  use  of  the  deviating 
eye  in  order  to  get  one  clear  image. 
Glasses,  in  some  instances,  orthoptic 
training,  in  others,  and  operation  in 
still  others,  may  be  necessary. 

But  it  is  essential  to  find  the  diffi- 
culty before  the  possible  failure  in 
reading  and  writing  sets  up  an  inhi- 
bition that  may  result  in  an  emotional 
disturbance. 

In  the  matter  of  dominance:  domi- 
nant eyedness,  handedness,  footed- 
ness,  etc.,  since  it  is  an  accepted 
theory  that  the  side  of  the  brain 
opposite  the  dominant  side  of  the 
body  functions,  where  there  is  a  defi- 
nite dominance  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  no  difficulties  are  predicted.  In 
cases,  however,  in  which  there  is  con- 
fusion in  dominance,  or  a  confusion 
arising  from  an  effort  to  change  dom- 
inance, such  as  substituting  the  use 
of  the  right  hand  for  the  left,  diffi- 
culties may  be  expected,  and  here, 
again,  the  other  senses  may  be  called 
in  to  aid.  Beginning  at  the  left  side 
of  the  blackboard  or  paper  so  that 
letters  or  figures  are  made  from  left 
to  right,  having  the  child  trace  the 
symbol  in  the  air  and  on  the  board, 
having  him  say  it  aloud  as  he  traces, 
will  give  the  assistance  of  the  other 
senses  in  making  an  auditory  and 
motor  pathway  to  the  brain  as  well 
as  a  visual  pathway,  thus  assisting 
not  only  in  preventing  wrong  deduc- 
tions from  visual  images,  but  the  not 
uncommon  error  of  reversals,  so  hard 
to  overcome  once  reversals  have  been 
established. 

But  how  is  the  teacher  of  writing 
to  find  out  these  things  ?  Must  there 
be  a  great  deal  of  paraphernalia  and 
many  expensive  instruments  in  order 
to  discover  tendencies  ?  Naturally, 
accurate  tests  and  measurements  are 
desirable:  for  the  eyes,  a  thorough 
ophthalmological  examination  given 
in  conjunction  with  a  thorough  health 
examination;  psychological  and  psy- 
chiatric tests  for  mental  ability,  etc. 
But  the  teacher  need  not  despair  if 
such  are  not  available;  she  may  gain 
much  information  about  the  pupils  by 
developing  a  keen  sense  of  observa- 
tion. So  far  as  the  eyes  are  con- 
cerned, the  Snellen  chart  test  may  be 
supplemented  by  observing  the  reac- 
tion of  the  pupils:  where  and  how 
they  hold  material;  are  they  using 
only  one  eye;  do  they  blink  frequent- 
ly; do  the  eyes  water;  do  they  con- 
fuse objects  that  resemble  one  an- 
other, etc.  Any  number  of  simple 
tests  for  determining  dominance  will 
be  found  in  Stanger  and  Donohue's 
"Prediction  and  Prevention  of  Read- 
ing Difficulties". 

The  difficulties  thus  far  mentioned 
are  those  resulting  from  the  influ- 
ences within  the  child.  Outside  in- 
fluences must  likewise  be  considered: 
the  effect  of  the  child's  environment 
upon  his  general  health,  his  emotional 
reactions,  etc. 

In  any  condition  in  which  the  sight 
is  concerned,  light  must  be  given 
great  consideration.  The  eyes  are 
but  the  visual  pathway  to  the  brain; 


this  pathway  must  be  well  lighted 
if  the  message  from  the  outside 
world  is  to  find  its  way  to  the  brain. 
Light  must  be  adequate,  properly  di- 
rected, properly  diffused  and  without 
glare.  For  the  right-handed  child 
light  should,  in  general,  come  over 
the  left  shoulder  so  that  in  writing, 
the  shadow  of  the  hand,  pen,  pencil 
or  chalk  will  not  tend  to  obliterate 
the  symbols.  For  the  left-handed 
child,  the  opposite  is  true. 

Seats  placed  diagonally  at  an  angle 
of  30°  away  from  the  windows  will 
help  prevent  glare  from  the  skyline; 
a  seat  turned  too  far  results  in  hav- 
ing the  shadow  of  the  child  cast  upon 
his  work.  A  small  light  meter  used 
by  the  children  themselves  will  soon 
demonstrate  this  even  to  the  little 
folks.  In  how  many  classrooms  are 
any  seating  arrangements  made  for 
the  left-handed  child? 

There  are  some  subjects  that  might 
be  discussed  very  fully  in  this  sec- 
tion: first,  systems  of  writing. 

In  an  article  written  as  the  result 
of  research.  Dr.  Judd  Beach*  sug- 
gested a  maltese  cross  as  the  test 
measure  of  discovering  eye  deviation 
from  the  normal;  since  the  acute 
angles  are  more  difficult  to  read  than 
the  right  angles,  they  become  more 
sensitive  tests.  From  this  study  con- 
clusions may  be  di-awn  that  manu- 
script writing  employing  chiefly  right 
angles  rather  than  acute  angles  is 
easier  to  learn.  This  may  indicate  a 
point  in  prevention  of  writing  diffi- 
culties. 

A  pei'tinent  question  is  that  of 
writing  on  raised  desks.  Under  such 
condition  the  work  is  at  a  much 
better  focus,  hence  is  seen  more 
clearly.  If  the  light  is  coming  from 
the  proper  direction  and  meets  the 
qualifications  mentioned,  more  light 
is  obtained  and  eyes  have  less  work 
to  do.  Posture,  also,  is  likely  to  be 
considerably  better.  A  traveler, 
commenting  on  American  schools, 
spoke  particularly  of  the  very  poor 
posture  of  the  children  while  writing 
and  observed  that  such  habits  must 
result,  in  genei'al,  in  affecting  the 
general  health  of  the  children.  He 
felt,  too,  that  if  there  were  a  ten- 
dency to  curvature  of  the  spine,  this 
would  possibly  be  accentuated  by 
poor  posture.  Many  teachers  say 
that  children  write  much  better  on 
the  blackboard  than  they  do  at  their 
seats  because  of  the  better  focus. 
May  it  not  be  advisable  to  use  raised 
desks  or  tables  as  do  accountants, 
artists  and  many  others  who  feel  they 
must  get  the  right  eye  focus  and  cor- 
rect light  in  order  to  avoid  errors 
and  eye  and  bodily  fatigue  ? 

Another  point  for  discussion  may 
be  writing  media.  Much  of  the  writ- 
ing on  blackboards,  papers  and  note- 
books is  so  faint  that  the  reader  must 
approach  very  close  to  it  to  be  able 
to  see  it.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
type  of  chalk,  pencil  or  pen  and  ink 
used.  It  is  a  matter  that  can  so 
easily  be  remedied  that  it  may  be 
one  of  the  first  points  of  attack  in 
predicting  and  preventing  difficulties 
in  writing. 


FALL   MEETING 

The  Tri-State  Commercial  Educa- 
tion Association  will  hold  its  Fall 
Meeting  in  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  on  October 
6  and  7,  1939.  The  reception  and 
dance  will  be  held  on  Friday  evening, 
October  6.  This  entertainment  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  following  com- 
mittee: Ted  Woodward,  Langley  High 
School,  Pittsburgh;  Jean  Ludebuehl, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh;  Julia  E.  Thomas,  Grace 
Martin's  School,  Pittsburgh;  Wil- 
verda  Hodel,  Duquesne  University, 
Pittsburgh;  and  Arthur  E.  Cole,  Al- 
legheny High  School,  Pittsburgh.  On 
Saturday,  October  7,  a  fine  profes- 
sional program  has  been  arranged. 

The  morning  sectional  meetings 
will  consist  of  the  following:  Book- 
keeping, Clerical  Practice — Consumer 
Education,  Social  Business — Sales- 
manship, Distributive  Occupations — 
Private  Business  Schools.  In  the 
afternoon,  at  1:30  p.  m.,  there  will  be 
a  general  meeting  devoted  to  Secre- 
tarial Education. 

The  morning  program  will  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  first  part 
from  10:00  a.m.,  to  10:45  a.m.,  and 
the  second  part  from  10:50  a.m.  until 
11:35  am.  Registration  will  be  from 
8:30  a.m.  until  10:00  a.m.,  and  lunch- 
eon will  be  from  12:00  noon  until 
1:20  p.m. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 
President,  Elmer  G.  Miller,  Director 
of  Commercial  Education,  Pittsburgh 
Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania; First  Vice  President,  Karl  M. 
Maukert,  Duft's  Iron  City  College, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Second 
Vice  President,  William  A.  Walter, 
Crafton  High  School,  Crafton,  Penn- 
sylvania; Treasurer,  Russell  P.  Bob- 
bitt.  Fifth  Avenue  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Secretary, 
Galia  M.  Null,  Greensburg  High 
School,  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Executive  Board  members  are: 
D.  D.  Lessenberry,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
W.  B.  Elliott,  Elliott  School  of  Com- 
merce, Wheeling,  West  Virginia;  R. 
F.  Webb,  State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  Margaret  H. 
Ely,  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie 
College,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
and  Kennard  E.  Goodman,  John  Hay 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PRESIDENT 

Tri-State   Commercial   Education 
Association 

The  Tri-State  Association  selected 
for  its  President  for  the  coming  year 
Dr.  Elmer  G.  Miller.  Director  of  Busi- 
ness Education  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Public  Schools.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  will  be  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Dr.  Miller  is  well  known  to 
penmanship  and  commercial  educa- 
tion fields,  having  attended  the  Zan- 
erian  College  of  Penmanship  in  1905. 
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This  model  business  writing  was  prepared  by  Parker  Zaner  Bloser.     Practice  on  these  sentences  in  your  penmanship 

class. 


fbis  Certifies  fijar. 


-^■^  Inivfrsitv  of  Missouri 


Kansas  €itB  and  ^t.l0ouis  Chambers  of  Commerce 


A   very   attractive   diploma   which   is  the   product   of   Stephen  Ziller  of  the  Tamblyn  Studio,  Kansas   City,   Missouri. 
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This  beautifully  illuminated  piece  of  engrossing  was  done  by  Otis  Sked,  Jr.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania.     We  wish 
that  you  could  have  seen  the  beautiful  colors  on  the  original.     Mr.  Sked  is  making  unusual  progress  in  the  engros- 
sing field.    He  learned  his  engrossing  by  following  the  lessons  in  the  Educator. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Courtney  spent 
a  number  of  days  visiting  the  Zan- 
erian.  It  was  quite  a  treat  for  the 
students  and  all  of  us  to  watch  Mr. 
Courtney  execute  in  his  inimitable 
manner.  Mr.  Courtney  is  now  sev- 
enty-two years  of  age  but  swings  a 
very  steady  hand.  His  lines  are  ex- 
ceptionally graceful  and  skillful. 


FROM    HONOLULU 

A  circular  showing  views  of  the 
Cannon's  School  of  Business,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  has  been  received.  This 
school  gives  special  attention  to 
handwriting,  requiring  each  student 
to  write  well.  We  have  seen  some 
very  beautiful  specimens  from  the 
students  of  this  school. 


THE  BEACON 

The  Beacon,  the  catalog  of  the  In- 
diana Business  Colleges,  has  been  re- 
ceived and  as  usual  the  envelope  was 
in  that  masterful  ornamental  writing 
of  James  T.  Maher,  manager  of  the 
Marion  Business  College,  Marion,  In- 
diana. The  catalog  is  full  of  photo- 
graphs of  successful  students  who  are 
now   in  positions. 
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DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,   Maine 


Script  Designing 

It  only  requires  a  glance  at  the 
pages  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
to  find  that  script  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  not  only  in  the  advertising 
pages,  but  the  other  pages  as  well. 
Script  always  catches  the  eyes  when 
used  with  other  styles  of  lettering 
more  severe  and  formal  in  character. 
Some  of  the  script  is  good  and  some 
of  it  is  poor  but  it  usually  attracts 
attention  which  is  a  real  factor  in 
successful  advertising.  A  great  deal 
of  the  script  gotten  out  by  the  en- 
graving houses  is  first  carefully  pen- 
ciled and  retraced  with  ink.  How- 
ever, a  penman  can  save  much  time 
by  writing  with  a  slow  finger  move- 
ment, start  words,  trade  marks,  but 
large  script  designs  for  covers,  head- 
ings and  the  like  should  be  carefully 
penciled,  especially  if  the  script  is 
tinted  like  word  "Signs"  in  copy 
shown  herewith. 

Uniform  size  and  spacing  are  most 
important  in  all  styles  of  lettering 
and  regular  slope  must  be  observed. 
In  tinting  the  largest  word  SIGNS, 
change  the  tone  values  by  using  short 
lines  of  varying  directions.  Thicken 
line  of  right  of  each  letter,  and  note 
the  pleasing  contrast  between  the 
tinted  and  solid  back  areas. 

The  lion  rampant  design  is  a  good 
study  in  line  and  stipple.  The 
strength  of  this  little  design  is  ob- 
tained by  the  thick  outline  of  the 
lion. 

Study  script  designs  and  try  your 
hand  on  this  class  of  work  which  is 
rather  popular  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  Mr. 
Brown  is  back  at  his  desk.  We  hope 
that  he  will  continue  to  enjoy  good 
health. — Editor. 


This  beautiful  flourish  was  made  by  O.  E.  Hovis  of  88  Biltmore  Street,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  for  R.  M.  Maugans  of  P.  O.  Box  1064,  Statesville,  North  Carolina. 
It  was  made  in  beautiful  tints  of  orange,  yellow,  blue  and  purple.     It  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  little  cards  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 


MADARASZ  LETTER 

A  reproduced  Madarasz  letter  has 
been  received  from  C.  W.  Jones,  655 
South  Main  Street,  Randolph,  Mass. 
He  has  a  number  of  different  letters 
for  sale.  This  reproduction  is  espe- 
cially clear  and  well  printed.  Every 
student  of  penmanship  should  have 
these  copies  in  their  scrapbook  for 
study  and  inspiration. 


EDWARD 

C.  MILLS 
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H.  J.  Ennis 
Henry  J.  Ennis,  whose  work  in  pen- 
manship is  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readeis,  died  of  a  heart  attack  in 
June.  Mr.  Ennis  was  a  sergeant  on 
the  Police  Force  of  Portland,  Oregon. 
He  was  born  in  1877  and  followed 
penmanship  as  a  hobby.  His  work 
was  always  of  a  very  delicate  artistic 
style. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form— Artistic  Designs- 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for  Sam- 
ples   and    Quotations. 

Best    Quality   —    Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 
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A  LOST  DESTINY 
or 

KILLED  BY  HIS  OWN  PEN 

By  J.   G.    Steele 

Drake    Business    School, 

Flushing,  N.   Y. 


One  of  the  world's  hopefuls  was 
born  one  day  some  forty  years  or 
more  ago  and  grew  up  through  the 
regular  channels  of  human  develop- 
ment. He  was  christened,  given  a 
name  to  identify  himself  through  life 
from  the  many  other  millions.  After 
the  usual  training  and  struggle  to 
learn  to  read  and  write,  and,  like  all 
other  young  aspirants  who  have  gone 
this  way  before,  he  entered  the  busi- 
ness world  hopeful  of  achievement. 
With  the  passing  years,  the  necessary 
sacrifices  and  hours  of  hard  work 
behind  him,  he  reached  a  position  of 
importance. 

His  fame,  like  his  wealth,  increased 
and  in  his  desire  to  keep  pace  with 
his  idea  of  importance  he  created  an 
intricate  signature  of  heiroglyphics 
and  ingenious  lines  only  to  find  one 
day,  that  no  one  could  decipher  this 
twisted  mass.  So  he  was  faced  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  lost  his  identity. 
Now  to  be  known  he  had  himself  re- 
christened    by    having    his    secretary 


typewrite  his  name  underneath  his 
undecipherable  signature,  his  identity 
which  he  had  killed  with  his  own  pen. 

During  the  writer's  business  career, 
he  has  seen  many  examples  of  what 
is  believed  by  those  who  develop 
these  ingenious  mass  line  signatures, 
that  it  is  a  symbol  of  genius,  some- 
times individualism  or  a  protection 
against  forgery.  A  signatui-e  which 
cannot  be  read  by  anyone  but  your- 
self is  "A  LOST  IDENTITY"  and 
the  easiest  of  all  for  the  forger  to 
imitate.  Handwriting,  like  any  other 
subject,  is  not  difficult  to  learn,  but 
requires  the  study  and  proper  appli- 
cation of  a  few  necessary  muscular 
drills.  Be  a  real  known  human  be- 
ing with  a  handwriting  name  that 
anyone  can  read,  and  thus  retain 
your  identity. 

Good  handwriting  is  being  de- 
manded by  business  men  today  be- 
cause they  have  found  that  poor 
handwriting  costs  money  and  great 
losses  to  their  business. 


I  SEND    ONE-DOLLAR    and    gvt   the    folio 

1    ornate    letter     

I  1    model    business   letter   

signatures,   very  fine   


1    bird    flourish 

1    Scnipbook    specimen,    verj'    fine    _..10c 

ADJ.    F.    O.    ANDERSON.    NIBBING.    MINN. 

I  Penmen    please    exchange. 


SEND    $1.00    For 


e  of  the  finest  penman- 
Flourished  bird.  Oma- 
Business    Writing,    and 


mental    Capitals.    T 
<.)maraental    Letter. 

AUSTIN    JONES 
Brantley-Draughon   College        Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


A  Pennsylvania  bird  such  as  can  be  seen  in  that  state  on  any  sunshiny  day. 
Mr.  Williard  who  flourished  it  did  not  give  us  the  exact  name.  Nevertheless, 
we  congratulate  Mr.  A.  J.  Williard  for  his  skill  with  the  pen.  He  is  now  74 
years  of  age  and  is  as  much  interested  in  penmanship  as  any  time  in  his  life. 


UJTe 

BROOKMIRE 

ECONOMIC 

SERVICE 


INVESTMENT 

AND 

ECONOMIC 
COUNSELORS 


Descripti\e.  booklet 
of  Brookniire  Services  and 
sample  Bulletins  on  invest- 
ment, business  and  economic 
subjects  mailed  upon  request. 

Kindly  address  Dept.  Ji 

BROOKiMIRE 

Corporation- ;tivfsfm»nl  Counstlcrs  and 
Adminiilialivt  Economists-Founded  iq04 

551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


I  CAN  FILL  1000  ORDERS 

Madarasz    Gems    in    Card    Writing 1.00 

Two    Bloser    Ornamental    Written    Letters. 

Lessons    in     Engrossing    Script 40 

Lessons   in   Ornamental   Penmanship 

by    Courtney     50 

Lessons  in  American  Business  Writing  .30 
Two  Madarasz  Ornate  Written  Letters 

Alphabets      in      Plain      and      Ornate 

Letters      40 

Madarasz  Large  Engrossing  Script..  .35 
The    Madarasz    and   Bloser    Letters    are 

very  fine  and  are  worth  many  times 

the    cost. 

All    the   above   sent    for   a    dollar   bill. 

C.  W.  JONES 

655    So.    Main    St.,    Randolph.    Mass. 
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INK    THAT    LIVES 

Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writ- 
ing Ink  is  a  pure  carbon  ink. 
It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  It 
is  the  ink  for  all  public  docu- 
ments and  other  permanent 
records  .  .  .  for  signatures, 
forms  and  photographic  re- 
productions .  .  .  for  formal 
social  usage  .  .  .  for  instruc- 
tion in  penmanship,  where  its 
clarity  and  jet-black  writing 
commend  it  for  trainingy  oung 
fingers  to  develop  hand- 
writing of  character.  In  2  oz. 
and  3  oz.  cubes;  also  pints, 
quarts  and  gallons.  Ask  your 
stationer  for  Higgins  Eternal 
Black  Writing  Ink,  and  write 
with   an   ink   that  will   live. 

CHAS.M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

271   NINTH  ST..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


HIGGINS 


^wi}tUxtxt<xs 


Build  a  Business  of  Your  Own.  Buy 
Diplomas  at  Wholesale.  Carry  engraved 
blanks  on  hand  to  engross  and  fill  small 
orders.  Sell  larger  quantities  lithographed 
to  order.  Sell  our  Silk  lined.  Gold  Stamped. 
Leather  Covers :  Any  size,  any  Color,  any 
quantity. 

If  you  are  in  a  position  to  drum  up 
some  business  for  yourself,  our  Diploma 
Proposition   is   a  good  one:    Send  for  it. 

MARTIN    DIPLOMA    COMPANY 
87  Summer  Street  Boston.  Mass. 


A  drawing  made  by  J.  B.  Hague,  engrosser  and  artist  in  the  J.  V.  Haring 
Studio,  New  York  City. 


%^^^/^^  (^/^m^^ ' 


This  excellently  written  envelope  was  received  from  A.  J.   Karlen  of  Vilas, 

South   Dakota.     The  Karlen  brothers  have  been  famous  as  fine  penmen  for 

many  years. 


When  renewing  his  subscription, 
C.  C.  Stone  of  Portland,  Oregon,  not 
only  addressed  the  envelope  in  a 
masterful  way  but  enclosed  a  photo- 
graph of  a  piece  of  work  which  he 
recently  did.  Mr.  Stone  is  making 
rapid  strides  in  the  engrossing  work. 


Mr.,  C.  E.  Doner,  Reading,  Mass., 
visited  the  Zanerian  this  summer. 
Mr.  Doner  is  one  of  the  enthusiastic 
wide-awake  penmanship  teachers  who 
is  doing  good  work  for  the  penman- 
ship profession  in  Massachusetts. 


Business  College  Proprietor   Dies 

A.  D.  Deibert,  president  of  the 
Deibert's  Private  School  of  Phila- 
delphia, N.  Y.,  died  on  May  26. 

Mr.  Deibert  conducted  a  very  thor- 
ough business  training  school.  He 
was  a  very  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
good  free  handwriting. 

Mr.  Keith  J.  Cocagne  is  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  school. 


A  very  attractive  catalog  has  been 
received  from  the  Interstate  Business 
College  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota.  The 
catalog  comes  to  us  in  an  envelope 
beautifully  addressed  in  Ornamental 
penmanship.  It  is  bound  in  a  green 
cardboard  cover  and  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  quite  a  number  of 
fine  penmanship  specimens. 
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STRENGTH 

Be   grateful   in  the   morning  for   the 

day  that  lies  before, 
Be  grateful  in  the   evening  that  you 

still  have  strength  in  store. 
What   if   you    come    a   failui'e    home, 

there's  rest  when  you  get  in 
And    those   who    keep   their    faith    in 

you  believe  you're  going  to  win. 

The  coward  wears  his  failures  long 
and  lets  them  weight  him  down. 

And  so  with  sullen  eyes  he  goes  for- 
ever through  the  town, 

He  thinks  the  Gods  have  picked  him 
out  as  one  to  trample  low, 

And  he's  a  beaten  man  before  his 
rival  strikes  a  blow. 

Be  grateful  for  the  dawning  day  and 

all  that  it  may  bring. 
Don't    carry    yesterdays     about    like 

buttons  on  a  string. 
Press  forward  to  the  field  once  more, 

one  victory's  all  you  need. 


You'll  laugh  at  failures  you  have  had 
the  minute  you  succeed. 

The  fighting  heart  may  some  day  win, 

the  quitter  never  can. 
There's    many    a    battle    turns    upon 

the  spirit  of  a  man, 
And  who   begins  the  day  with  faith, 

despite  his  failures  past 
May  see  the  tide  of  victory  turn  and 

roll  his  way  at  last. 


SUCCESS 

Success  is  wholly  a  matter  of 
mental  attitude  towards  success.  You 
can't  make  a  success  of  any  under- 
taking if  you  start  with  a  half- 
hearted idea  that  it  may  work  out. 

You  must  know  beforehand  that  if 
it  doesn't  work  out  you  will  work  it 
out.  You  must  know  that  you  are 
bigger  than  anything  that  may  stand 
in  the  way  of  success. 

Success  is  determined  by  DETER- 
MINATION. 


.■Ml  Supplies  furnished.  Write 
for  details  and  my  book.  "How 
t"  Broome  an  Expert  Penman." 
FREE!  Your  name  will  be 
elegantly  written  on  a  card  if 
you  enclose  stamp  to  pay 
postage.      Write    today ! 

T.    M.    TEVIS        Box    25-C,    Chillicothe.    Mo 


Th 

e   McGtiee   Studio 

Makers  and  Designers  of 

F 

INE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates  furnished 

143   East  State  Street 

Trenton,    N.  J. 

HfTT^ 


BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 
Professional  Training 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


. COACn 


ACCOUNTING   and 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION   and   FINANCE 
EXECUTIVE   SECRETARIAL-STENOTYPV 

Oncof  Anicr:--,!  -  ],-.i(liiii.'-s<-lii«>Is.  EnroQl  anytime.  Resl- 
lent  Classes;  Home  Study.  FREE  Placement  service. 
Fine  emi.l...vinriit  u;.ii.,rt unities.  Success  Book  PUKE 
HILL'S  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY.  Dept.  D  Oklahoma  City 


New  Supervision  Position 


cLy 


^O-T-Z/ 


^-p^  o^  .-'^^^^  a^  yu  ^Ly 


The  above  alphabet  was  written  by  Edna  Mae  Stoneburnsr,  who  is  Supervisor  of  Handwriting  in  the  Plymouth, 
Ind.,  Public  Schools.  Miss  Stoneburner  is  one  of  the  younger  penmen  and  is  also  one  of  the  most  skillful  Supervisors. 
She  has  a  very  promising  future  ahead  of  her  in  the  pen  nanship  work.  The  position  of  Supervisor  of  Handwriting 
in  the  Plymouth  Schools  is  a  newly  acquired  position  which  is  another  indication  that  penmanship  is  receiving  more 
attention  in  the  public  schools.  We  anticipate  many  other  school  boards  will  follow  the  example  of  Plymouth.  Miss 
Stoneburner  attended  the  1939  Zanerian  Summer  School  where  she  won  the  coveted  Red  Seal  and  Professional  cer- 
tificates. 
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This  page  of  signatures  came  to  us  from  A.  H.  Schneider,  12  rue  Notre  Dame,  Est.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada.     Mr. 

Schneider  is  in  the  accountant  work  and  finds  that  penmanship   is   a   great  help   to  him   in  his   everyday   work.     Mr. 

Schneider  writes  a  beautiful  accountant's  hand  as   well   as   a   skillful   Ornamental   style. 


We  recently  published  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Schneider  and  he  received  so  many  calls  for  samples  of  his  work  that  he 
decided  to  prepare  the  above  specimens  and  send  them  to  us  so  that  all  of  our  readers  could  have  a  sample  of  his  work. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit* 
but  especially  in  books  ot  interest  and  va>ue  to 
commercial  teachers  including  hooks  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  sub- 
jects. All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
these  columns,  the  object  being  to  give  suffi- 
cient description  of  each  to  enable  our  readers 
to  determine   its  value. 

Endurinfi:  Values,  by  Charles  Gott- 
shall  ReiRiier.  Published  by  The  H. 
M.  Rowe  Company,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land.   Cloth  cover,  79  pages. 

A    tiuc    bouk    is    "a    ship    of    thought,    deep 
freighted   with  truth  and  beauty.' 
VALUES  is   such   a   book. 

It  is  hardly  n.-ct-ssary  to  say  miu 
the  authur  of  KNDUKING  VALUES. 
ceive."  he  writes  in  his  Credo  with  vi 
book  opens,  "that  no  man  is  maste 
business   if  his  business  masters  him." 

By  a  happy  thought  Mr.  Reigner  has  de- 
cided to  begin  his  twenty -fifth  year  as  an 
author  by  presenting,  as  his  twenty-fifth  pult- 
iication.  a  book  of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter ...  a  book  that  sums  up  a  lifetime  .if 
thinking  and  meditating  on  the  great  in- 
tangibles   and    imponderables    of    life. 

Yes.  ENDURING  VALUES  is  what  might 
be  called  implicit  autobiography.  Through  a 
series  of  stimulating  essays  the  author  has 
developed   his    theme — 

"The  thoughtful  man,  when  he  has  climbed 
step  by  step  up  the  mountain  of  life  until  at 
last  he  has  attained  the  g<ilden  prime,  takes 
time  to  look  brck  and  scan  the  difficult  ascent 
over  which  he  has  come.  Things,  he  finds, 
mean  less  and  less ;  thought  means  more  an<) 
more." 

The  whole  conception  of  ENDURING 
VALUES  is  unique.  Often,  when  we  read 
poetry,  we  worder  just  what  was  in  the  poet's 
mind  when  he  wrote  down  what  we  now  read. 
In  ENDURING  VALUES  you  will  find  de- 
picted—in clear,  limpid  English-  -the  emotional 
experience,  the  suffused  imagination,  the  in- 
tellectual excitement  that  lie  back  of  Kuch 
thought-provoking  poems  as  Autumn  Soliloquy. 
Hope  Triumphant.  The  Passion  for  Democracy, 
Unregarded    ParabUs.    and   many   others. 

But  ENDURING  VALUES  is  much  more 
than  a  book  of  poems.  You  can  dip  into  its 
delightful  prose  at  any  point,  and  come  away 
refreshed  in  mind  and   spirit. 

The  publishers  have  produced  a  really  superb 
book  which,  is  in  every  way  worthy  *)f  its 
content.  The  typography  is  a  delight  to  the 
eye.  The  book  is  printed  on  laid  paper  with 
deckle  edges.  The  cloth  binding  is  Bancroft 
Linene.  which  blends  admirably  with  the  whole 
tone  of  ENDURING  VALUES.  Impressed  into 
the  front  cover  is  the  title  ...  in  rich  gold 
hand-lettering  stamped  on  the  finest  of  leather. 
The  book  is  7x10  in  size— beautifully  printed 
and    sumptuously    bound. 


Introduction  to  Business,  by  Edwin 
H.  Spene:ler,  Ph.D.,  Department  of 
Economics,  Brooklyn  Colle.2,"e.  and 
Jacob  Klein,  Ph.D.,  Department  of 
Economics,  Brooklyn  College.  Pub- 
lished by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cloth 
cover,  786  pages. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  book  is  to  acquaint 
the  reader  with  the  organization,  methods,  and 
problems  of  American  industries.  It  is  defin- 
itely a  text  dealing  with  procedure  in  business  ; 
i.  e.,  it  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  terms 
used,  methods  followed,  problems  encountered, 
and   ways    in    which   they   are   handled   by   busi- 

In  preparing  the  present  work,  the  authors 
endeavored  to  provide  a  one-volume  "master 
text"  from  which  the  student  might  learn  of 
the  various  characteristics  of  business  enter- 
prise and  of  methods  followed  in  given  Bitua- 
tions.  The  course  for  which  this  book  was 
written  attempts  to  present  a  picture  of  all 
phases  of  modern  business  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  prob- 
lems of  production,  marketing,  labor,  finance, 
etc.,  in  a  few  selected  industries.  With  this 
in  mind,  a  half  dozen  leading  industries  are 
made  the  basis  of  rather  detailed  study.  Em- 
phasis i*;  placed  upon  rifthnds  and  Tirocedure 
rather  than  upon  specific  data  relating  to  & 
given    industry. 


The  book  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to 
an  advanced  curriculum  in  statistics 
ing.  management,  finance,  and  other 
in  economics.  It  may  be  used  as  a  first — or 
second-year  college  text  in  the  elementary  busi- 
ness courses.  The  book  is  also  appropriate  for 
use  in  introductory  courses  in  business  organ- 
ization and  management  where  no  preliminary 
course  in  business  economics  is  offered.  Fur- 
thermore, it  provides  a  practical.  I'ealistic  ap- 
proach to  many  of  the  problems  which  are 
usually  examined  from  the  more  theoretical 
point  of  view   in   a   liberal  arts  curriculum. 

Complimentary  instructional  materials  which 
may  be  used  to  advantage  consist  largely  of 
United  States  government  census  reports, 
financial  and  business  manuals,  copies  of  in- 
dustrial codes,  and  publications  of  various  gov- 
ernmental departments.  A  number  of  the 
standard  case  books  on  industrial  and  busi- 
ness problems  are  also  recommended. 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Vol- 
ume I  and  Volume  II,  by  James  O. 
McKinsey,  formerly  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Marshall  Field  &  Company; 
Senior  Partner,  McKinsey,  Welling- 
ton &  Company;  Professor  of  Ac- 
counting, School  of  Commerce  and 
Administi-ation,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Revised  by  Edwin  B.  Piper, 
Commerce  Supervisor,  Albany  Public 
Schools,  Albany,  New  York.  Pub- 
lished by  the  South-Western  Publish- 
ing Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cloth 
cover,  Volume  I  contains  542  pages, 
and  Volume  II  contains  672  pages. 

COMPLETE-CYCLE  PROJECTS.  Complete 
cycle  projects  are  introduced  periodically  to 
lest  the  student's  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing   of    accounting    theory. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION. 
There  are  questions  for  class  discussion  fol- 
lowing  each    chapter. 

ORAL  EXERCISES.  Oral  exercises  are  pro- 
vided to  motivate  class  interest  and  to  train 
the  student  to  analyze  quickly  the  effect  of 
one    account    upon    another. 

WRITTEN  EXERCISES.  A  generous  sup- 
ply of  written  exercises  is  furnished  to  pro- 
vide an  automatic  review  of  the  principles 
presented    in    each    chapter. 

WRITTEN  REVIEW  QUESTIONS.  Written 
review  tjuestions  and  problems  are  provided 
periodically    throughout    the    textbook. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  Numerous  examples  are 
used  to  clarifv  the  meaning  of  the  principles 
discussed.  The  textbook  is  beautifully  illus 
tratfd   in    three    colors. 

NEW  CHAPTERS.  Three  new  chapters 
provide  for  an  introductory  treatment  of  con- 
trolling accounts,  partnerships,  and  corpora- 
tions to  provide  for  a  well-rounded  terminal 
course  for  those  students  who  are  studying 
bookkeeping  for  only  one  year  and  for  those 
schools  in  which  only  one  year  of  bookkeeping 
is   taught. 

TEXTBOOK  PRACTICE  SETS.  Applications 
of  fundamental  bookkeeping  principles  are 
applied    through    three    practice    sets. 


EflFective    Business    Correspondence, 

by  Robert  Ray  Aurner,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Published 
by  the  South-Western  Publishing 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cloth 
cover,  629  pages. 

EFFECTIVE  BUSINESS  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, second  edition,  embodies  a  new  ap- 
proach based  upon  completely  fresh  and  vitally 
important  subject  matter.  Each  division,  unit, 
and  section  "fires"  the  student's  interest  by 
impressing  upon  him  the  power  of  business  let- 
ters and  by  explaining  that  words  are  a 
synonym  for  power. 

NEW  VIEWPOINT.  The  personal  and  the 
business  values  of  business  letter  writing  are 
emphasized. 

UNUSUAL  ARRANGEMENT.  The  discus- 
sions in  each  division,  unit,  and  section  are 
arranged  to  enable  the  student  to  master  com- 
pletely the  ability  to  understand  and  to  apply 


•  Handwriting 
Teachers' 
Assignment 
Dictionary 


THE    SMALL    REVERSE    OVAL    DRILLS 

for  Capital  letter  practice  is  a  new  logical 
counting  evolution  from  the  small  letter 
ti)  the  Capital. 

OVER      2100      SELECTED      WORDS      are 

phonetically  grouped  for  practice  on 
definite  lesson  targets  and  at  the  same 
time  they  produce  balanced  specimen  pages. 
Students  always  write  with  greater  care 
and  effort  knowing  that  an  attractive  page 
will  be  the  result.  This  EVER-READY 
book  of  assignments  was  compiled  espe- 
cially to  assist  WRITING  SUPERVISORS 
and  TEACHERS  in  upper  grades  and  on 
through    Teachers'    training    classes. 

•THE     ASSIGNMENT     DICTIONARY"    is 

printed  entirely  in  a  reproduced  business 
script.  Many  lessons  are  adapted  to  one- 
fourth  inch  ruling. 

A  TEACHERS-  WORKING  OUTLINE  and 
INSTRUCTIONS  accompany  each  order. 
Price  Post  Paid  33  cents  per  copy  or 
Three  for  $1.00. 

B.  A.  O'MEALY 

Penman    Author, 

2020  S.   E.   56th  Avenue 
PORTLAND  OREGON 


fundamentaliv  sound  principles  ot  good  writing. 
The  student  is  trained  to  develop  a  power  ot 
expression,  a  sense  of  consideration,  and  an 
abilitv  to  analyze,  to  recognize,  and  to  "talk" 
through  the  medium  of  written  words. 

CONTENT.  The  author  stresses  every  type 
of  business  letter:  fundamental  principles  of 
creating  effective  letters,  business  reports  and 
outlines  :  ethics  :  and  tools  of  effective  writmg 
(grammar  I. 

VIVID  PRESENTATION.  The  discussions 
nie  developed  in  an  interesting  and  a  fas- 
cinating style.  The  author  literally  talks  to 
the  student.  The  student  is  shown  compari- 
sons of  the  right  and  the  wrong  methods 
ot   writing. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  Numerous  illustrations 
are  used  to  show  the  student  methods  of  ap- 
plying the  principles  discussed.  When  the 
various  parts  of  the  letter  are  discussed,  the 
illustrations  are  set  in  typewriter  type  to 
show   exactly   how   they  should    look. 

VITAL  EMPHASIS.  A  rule  is  given  the 
very    first    time    its    application    is    needed. 

GRAMMAR  REVIEW.  The  author  recog- 
nizes the  student's  dislike  of  studying  a  formal 
type  of  grammar.  For  this  reason,  he  dis- 
cusses grammar  under  the  appealing  title  of 
"Mastering    the    Tools    to    be    Used." 

SENTENCE  STRUCTURE.  Effective  sen- 
tence structure  and  punctuation   are  discussed. 

STUDENT  PERFORMANCE.  Interesting 
and  practical  problems  form  a  basis  for  an 
application  of  the  principles  presented  in 
each    section    of    every    unit. 
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THE  "HOME"  OF 

liOTEL    ^ 

FORT  HAYES 

#  A  batUr  plac*  to  stay  in  Ohio's  Capital  —  better 
accommodations,  iood  and  service.  .  .Coffee  Sliop  and 
popular  Mikado  Cocktail  Bar.  Both  Air-Conditioned. 


i^>J^. 


350R00MS 

WITH  BATH  From 


This  large  piece   (about  16x21)    *as   prepared   by   E.   D.   Griffith. 

Mr.  Griffith  follows  sign  painting,  show  card  work  and  en- 
grossing as  a  profession.  We  consider  this  piece  very  high 
class  in  every  way.     We  hope  to  see  more  work  from  Mr.  Griffith. 


AIR  CONDITIONED 

•  GUEST    ROOMS   •   LOBBY 

•  PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS 

R.I.GRIFFITH,  Mqr. 
ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 


COLUMBUS 

OHIO  ^ 


One 

of   the   evide 

nces   cf   a   cul- 

tured 

person  is  the  ability  to  write  1 

sentences  clearly  a 

nd   legibly. 

EDGAR  F 

BUNCE, 

Pres.  N.  J. 

State  Teachers 

College 

Glassboro, 

N.  J. 

A  beautiful  piece  of  pen  work  has 
been  received  from  F.  C.  Patterson  the 
penman  of  810  Prairie  Street,  Marion, 
Illinois. 


STEEL 
PENS 

make  writing  easier 

Start  your  pupils  off  right 
by  using  Gillott's  Steel 
Pens.  For  101  years  they 
have  possessed  superb  writ- 
ing qualities.  Teachers  like 
them — students  prefer  them 
because  they  make  writing 
easier — insure  neatness  and 
accuracy. 

Send  10c  for  a  sample  set 
of  8  school  pens. 

ALFRED   FIELD   &  CO.,    INC. 

93  Chambers  St..   New  York.  N.  Y. 


Mr.  I.  J.  Miller,  of  the  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina,  who  visited  the  Zan- 
erian,  is  a  remarkably  good  penman. 
He  secured  his  position  with  the 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  purely 
on  his  fine  penmanship.  Mr.  Miller's 
son  is  endeavoring  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  so  he  attend- 
ed the  Zanerian  this  past  summer 
devoting  his  entire  time  to  improv- 
ing his   handwriting. 


Mr.  L.  M.  Phillips,  Newark  Valley, 
New  York,  received  part  of  his  edu- 
cation in  the  Zanerian.  Mrs.  Phillips 
is  also  a  Columbus  girl.  When  visit- 
ing relatives  in  Columbus,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips always  drops  into  the  Zanerian 
to  renew  old  acquaintances.  He  spent 
several  pleasant  days  around  the 
Zanerian  this  summer. 


We  enjoyed  a  pleasant  visit  from 
.Mr.  C.  A.  Larimer,  of  the  North 
Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Den- 
ton, Texas.  Mr.  Larimer  is  a  very 
fine  penman  and  teacher  of  penman- 
ship. He  thoroughly  believes  in  re- 
quiring each  teacher  to  be  able  to 
write  and  teach  handwriting. 

The  North  Texas  State  Teachers 
College  is  one  of  the  largest  institu- 
tions of  its  kind.  It  has  very  beau- 
tiful buildings  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $3,000,000.  Their  summer 
enrollment  was  3300. 


We  had  a  pleasant  visit  with  Ed- 
ward Marek,  Jamestown  Business 
College,  Jamestown,  New  York.  Mr. 
Marek  attended  the  Zanerian  in  1926 
and  since  that  time  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Jamestown  Business 
College  where  he  is  doing  very  effi- 
cient work  in  Commercial  teaching 
and  penmanship. 

CTQDf  Some  of  the  best  pen- 
**  ■  ^^"  •  manship  teachers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  now  agree  that  your 
writing  reveals  your  personality.  Our 
courses  are  approved  by  some  of  the  best 
business  educators  who  test  their  training 
every  day.  We  will  make  you  a  $3.00 
analysis  of  your  o'wn  writing  for  only 
$1.00,  or  send  you  an  8-page  lesson  and 
other  literature  free.  Address,  American 
Institute  of  Grapho-Analysis,  Inc.,  Linn 
Creek,  Mo.  (IV c  came  to  this  beauty 
spot  by  the  Lake  so  you  could  come  and 
insit   us.) 

COURTNEY  THE  MASTER 

The  beautiful  work  on  the  following 
page  was  done  by  that  master  penman 
of  Detroit,  Francis  B.  Courtney.  Mr. 
Courtney  paid  us  a  visit  this  past  sum- 
mer. He  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
finest  penmen  of  all  times. 

The  cuts  were  loaned  to  us  by  C.  W. 
Jones  of  655  South  Main  Street,  Ran- 
dolph, Massachusetts,  who  publishes 
a  number  of  books  you  should  own. 
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For  Students  of  Engrossing 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


The  greatest  collection 
of  practical  engrossing 
ever  published.  Revised 
edition,  about  one-half 
of  the  book  being  new 
the  finest 
of  the  kind  ever 
prepared  by  the  profes- 

book    8V2    X    1V.2- 
containing 

?t  ructions  in  Round- 
hand,  Broadpen,  Pen- 
ciled and  Freehand  Let- 
tering. Wash  Drawing 
and  Pen  Drawing.  In- 
structs how  to  make 
Diplomas,  Certificates. 
Title  Pages,  Engross 
id  pre- 
full- 
of  pen 
ind  brush  work  from 
he  leading  engrossing 
natters  of  the  country, 
dispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  materials  and 
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SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 

the  pens  that  are 
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Single    pointed    pen,    9    numbe 


used  by  engrossers  for 
cuting  the  various  styles  of 
lettering,  Gei-man  Text.  Old 
English,  etc..  etc.  For  mak  - 
ing  or  filling  names  in  diplo- 
mas, engrossing  resolutions 
for  ledger  headings,  or  in 
fact  for  executing  any  kind 
of  practical,  rapid  lettering, 
these  pens  are  the  best  made. 
There  are  a  few  other  num- 
bers of  these  pens  than  are 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve  are  all  any  engross- 
'-g  artist  ever  has  occasion 
to  use.  Double  Lettering 
Holder     20e 

1   complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens.   Nos.   1,   l^o.  2.  2^/2.   3.   3Vi.   4, 
5.  and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.   10,  20  and"30  double  pointed, 

postpaid      _ $  .35 

1  dozen  of  any  numbers    (assorted  as  desired)    single  pointed  25 

1   dozen  ot  any  numoers    (assorted  as  desired)    double  pointed .60 

Less  than  a  dozen   single  pointed  pens,  2   for   5c.   and   less   than   a 
dozen   double   pointed,    5c   each. 

%   gross  of  any  one  numbf>r  smgle  pointed  pens,   postpaid .50 

1    gross   of  any  one  number  single   pointed   pens,    postpaid  1.75 

H  gro-t^s  of  any  one  number  double  pointed  pens,   postpaid 1.50 

"INKHOLDER" 

for  Soennecken  Lettering  Pens.  But 
little  ink  dipping  is  necessary  when 
this  ink-liolder  is  used.  Saves  time  and 
patience  when  one  has  considerable 
work    to    do. 

Each.    10    cents. 


INKS 

Zaneiiaii  India,  Postpaid  40c 

Zaneiian  Gold,  Postpaid  25c 

Arnolds  Japan,  Postpaid  50c 

PAPERS 

Zaneiian  5  lb..  Express  Coll $1.50 

Zanerian  No.  9,  Express  Coll .83 

Artificial  Parchment  (16x21)   6  sheets 

postpaid    1.50 

Genuine  Sheepskin  (16x21)  1  sheet  postpaid  2.50 
White  Cardboard  (22i,ix28y2)  6  sheets 

postpaid 90 

TEXT   LETTERING   AND   ENGROSSING 
COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering-  and  Eng-rossing  Course  will 
train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  German  Text,  Shading, 
etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this  course,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the  engrossing 
business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or  as  a  sideline 
is  very  profitable.  You  can  become  quite  skillful 
by  faithfully  following  this  course. 
Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course  (including  manual) $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course  2.85 


ADVANCED  ENGROSSING  COURSE 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
ycur  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  text)  $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course....     2.25 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Place  of  Handwriting  in 
the  Commercial  High  School. 

Efficiency  Test. 

Directions  for  Blackboard 
Practice. 

Importance  of  Handwriting. 

Opportunities  Today. 

Getting  What  You  Pay  For. 

Lessons  in  Business,  Writing. 
Ornamental  Penmanship,  Let- 
tering and  Engrossing. 

Published  monthly  except  July  and  Au- 
gust at  612  N.  Park  St..  Columbus,  O.. 
bv  the  Zar.er-Bloser  Company.  Entered  as 
s  cond-class  matter  November  21.  1931.  at 
the  post  office  at  Columbus,  O..  under  Act 
of  Match  2.  1879.  Subscription  $1.50  a 
year. 
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SHARE  !nYc^r 

Chnsfmas  Giving 
to  Your  Ptipi/s 


You  Give  fhe  Pencil  for 
15c.  We'll  Give  the  Pen- 
holder to 
Match  it 

Both    Packed    Together    in    Attractive 
Colorful  Box 


FREE 


An 

Ideal 

Lasting 

Gift 


This  Matched  Finger- 
fitting   Pen   and  Pencil 
set    in    beautiful    onyx- 
like finish.  Sure  to  delight 
the  heart  of  every  child. 
This    Special    Zaner-Bloser 
"Share-with-You"     Gift    Offer 
brings   you   both    Matched  Pen- 
holder   and    Pencil    postpaid    for 
only   1.5c. 


BLOSER 


FiNGER-FITTtNG 


and    PENS 


RESTFUL  —  EASY  TO  USE  —  IMPROVE   PUPILS'   HANDWRITING 


Here  is  a  happy  solution  of  the  gift  problem  for 
your  pupils.  You  want  something  first  of  all  that 
will  please — something  that  will  last — something 
at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay — something  that 
will  express  your  personal  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  your  pupils.  How  can  you  do  this  better  than 
by  showing  your  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
the  child's  handwriting  ? 

A  Matched  Set  for  Every  Child 

To  make  it  possible  for  you  to  make  a  really 
worthwhile  gift  to  your  pupils  this  Christmas,  we 
are  making  a  special  "Share-with-you"  Gift  Offer. 
You  give  the  Pencil — we'll  give  the  Penholder. 
In  this  way  you  are  able  to  remember  every  child 
with  a  lasting,  useful,  valuable  gift — and  all  at 
a  cost  to  you  of  only  15c  each. 


Order  Promptly  —  Use  the  Coupon 

We  make  no  restriwTions  on  this  "Share-with- 
You"  Gift  Offer.  Whether  you  wish  10  sets  or 
a  hundred,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  fill  out  the 
coupon  below,  write  your  name  and  address 
plainly,  tell  us  how  many  sets  you  will  require, 
enclosing  check  or  money  order  to  pay  for  the 
Zaner-Bloser  Finger-Fitting  Pencils  at  15c  each 
and  we'll  include  free  as  our  share  in  your  gift 
to  your  pupils  one  Zaner-Bloser  Penholder  to 
match,  packed  with  each  pencil  in  attractive 
Colorful  Box. 

For  a  delightful  surprise — at  Christmas  time — to 
get  unmatched  value  for  your  gift  money — this 
year — fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today. 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Company 


612  North  Park  Street 


Dept.  E 


Columbus,  Ohio 


I  SPECIAL    "SHARE    YOUR    GIFT"    COUPON 

'  Zancr-Bloser  Company,  Dept.  E,  Columbus,  Ohio 
I 

I  Gentlemen:   I   accept  your   special   "Gift-Sharmg"   offer  to 

r  enable  me  to  give  the  complete  set  of  matched  Finger-Fitting 

I  Penholder  and  Pencil  to  my  pupils.     Enclosed  find 

I  in  payment  for Pencils  at  the  regular  retail  price  of 

I  15c  each  and  you  are  to  include  Free  one  Finger-Fitting  Pen- 
I  holder  to  match  each  Pencil  ordered  as  per  your  offer  in  The 
I  Educator.  Penholder  and  Pencil  are  to  be  packed  together  in 
I  attractive  colorful  box  and  to  be  mailed  to  me  postpaid. 


Teacher's  Name  

Address     

Town   State.. 
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The  POPULAR 

PLACE  TO  STAY 
IN 

TOLEDO 


People  traveling  or  living  in  Toledo  quite 
naturally  turn  to  the  Fort  Meigs.  Not  only 
IS  it  the  focal  point  of  activities,  but  it  is 
a  convenient,  comfortable  and  pleasant 
hotel.  Its  unusual  Purple  Cow  Coffee  Shop 
and  Maritime  Buffet  are  the  reasons  it  is 
preferred  as  an  entertainment  center. 

250  ROOMS$0 

WITH  BATH  fuun  L 

JOSEPH    HERLICY,    Monoger 

FORT  MEIGS 

HOTEL 

ST.  CLAIR  BETWEEN   MADISON  AND 
JEFFERSON 

ONE     OF     THE     ALBERT     PICK     HOTELS 


^/^fAlBERTPICKHOTElS 


IF^  i  i  y ! 


HOTEL  MARK  TWAIN 


Travelers  acclaim  the  fine  Food  in 
the  two  modern  restaurants  -  the 
Steamboat  Cabin  CoFFee  Shop  and 
the  Old  Enjiish  Tap  Room  -they 
praise  the  (riendly  atmosphere  and 
fine  service  -  and  they  never  forjet 
the  modern  rooms  and  the  IDEAL 
LOCATION  o(  the  Mark  Twain 

300  ROOMS 

h'tm 

TV.LORAN.Msr 

ST.  LOUIS 


AtM 


^^^ 


m 


m 
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ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 
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[f  Will  Pay  You 
To 


Residence  and  Correspondence  courses  are  now 
offered  by  The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 
in  the  following  subjects: 

Roundhand  or  Engrossers'  Script 

Professional   Business   Writing 

Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Ornamental   Penmanship 

Advanced  Engrossing 

Write   for   information    and    catalog    of   supplies 

The  Zanerian  College 
of  Penmanship 

612  North  Park  Street 
Columbus,   Ohio 


CLUB 

The  Educator 


You  can  help  the  cause  of  good  penman- 
ship greatly  by  sending  clubs  to  The 
Educator  now.  Your  cooperation  will  help 
us  in  our  efforts  to  publish  the  best  in 
penmanship. 

There  is  a  good  future  for  all  who  en- 
gage in  penmanship,  so  let  us  all  pull  to- 
gether. 

Write  for  rates  and  samples. 

THE  EDUCATOR 
Columbus,  Ohio 


^  Courteous  Service 
7^  Genuine  Hospitalit-y 
iK  Luxurious  Surroundings 
In 


*  You'll  appreciate  the  com- 
fort and  superior  facilities  at 
Dayton's  leading  hotel  —  the 
smart  and  colorful  Miami, 
first  choice  of  experienced 
travelers.  Spacious,  taste- 
fully furnished  rooms.  Inter- 
nationally famous  for  its  ex- 
cellent food  ....  Popular 
Crystal  Bar. 

400  ROOMS 

WITH  BATH 
from   *2.50 

HOTEL 

MIAMI 

V.   C.    MURPHY,   Manager 

SECOND  AND  LUDLOW  STREETS 

ONE   OF    THE    ALBERT    PICK    HOTELS 
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LOUISVILLE 

Every  public  room  and  many  guest 
rooms  are  now  air-conditioned  to 
insure  perfect  temperature  at  all 
times.  Enjoy  real  comfort,  quietly 
efficient  service  and  truly  excellent 
food  while  you  stay  in  the  most 
convenient  hotel  in  Louisville.  Com- 
plete  sarase   service  available. 

"      '    SINGLE 


FIFTH    AND   WALNUT    STREETS 


Professional  Training 
in  Shorthand 

Post-graduate  courses  at  The  Gregg  College 
thoroughly  prepare  for  private  secretaryship*,  court 
reporting,  and  commercial  teaching  positions. 

All  departments  are  in  charge  of  expert  and 
experienced  instructors.  Graduates  are  uniformly 
successful  and  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Students  for  beginning  or  advanced  courses  may 
enroll  any  Monday  —  progress  being  individual. 
Day  and  evening  sessions  open  all  year.  Free  Place- 
ment Service. 

W  riie  today  for  catalogue  giving  deteals  about 
this   most  distinctive  school. 

THE  GREGG  COLLEGE 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  DllnoU 


New 

Standard 

Typewriting 


Nathaniel     Altholz 

Director  of  Commercial 

Education,  Board  of 

Education 

City  of  Nevi  York 

and 

Charles  E.  Smith 

Specialist  in  Typeviriting 

Instruction 

Trainer  of  Every 

Iforld's  Professional 

Typtviriting  Champitn 


The  most  usable  text 
yet  devised 

Provides  for  Variation 

in  Students'  Abilities 

We  might  go  on  to  elaborate  one  feature  after  an- 
other — the  topical  arrangement  of  applied  problem 
material ;  the  interesting,  instructive,  carefully 
selected  exercise  and  project  material;  the  constant 
attention  to  the  interest  and  convenience  of  pupil 
and  teacher;  the  method  by  which  the  entire  class, 
vfith  no  slighting  of  individual  aptitudes,  masters 
the  keyboard  together. 

But  it  all  comes  down  to  just  this:  Here  is  the 
typewriting  text  which  will  serve  you  best.  New 
Standard  Typewriting  is  now  in  wide  use,  io 
every  case  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Em- 
bodying ideas  gathered  from  exceptional  experi- 
ence and  thorough  understanding  of  actual  class- 
room problems,  it  stands  approved  by  every  test  of 
expert  opinion   and  practical   demonstration. 


.Abundant    Material 

Correct  Forms  Only 

Best  Current  Usage 

Clear,  Concise  Direc- 
tions 

Interesting   Topical 
Arrangement 

Distinct  Type 

Durable   Binding 

Good    Illustrations 


Pitman    Publishing    Corporation 

New  York  Chicago   
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FRESH     INTEREST    AND    NEW    ZEST 
FOR    THE    BOOKKEEPING    COURSE 


Ten  Popular 
Bookkeeping  Projects 

by 
Briggs  and  Blanchard 

FOR  USE  WITH  ANY  BOOKKEEPING  TEXT 


These  ten  most  popular  projects  were  chosen  from  a  longer  series  of  projects 
that  were  used  in  a  nationwide  certification  and  awards  service  for  book- 
keeping students. 

Thus,  these  projects  have  been  proved  through  use  in  classrooms  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  They  provide  such  practical  training  as  will  be  required 
in  the  business  office. 

The   variety   of   content  covers    record   keeping   for  a  welfare   fund,   garage, 
clothing  company,  candy  shop,   fruit   and  vegetable  business,  and  others. 
This    inexpensive    supplement    provides  a  fascinating  way  of  applying  prin- 
ciples— a  great  incentive  to  bookkeeping  students. 


List  Price,  40c 


THElT]  GREGG      PUBLISHING      CO. 


Chicago 


Son   Froncisco 


Toronto 


Sydney 
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EASY  TO  LEARN 

Good  handwriting  is  easy  to  learn. 
Every  boy  and  girl  from  the  first 
jrade  up  can  learn  to  write  legibly, 

nd  easily. 

First  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers 

;o    take    an    interest    in    handwriting 

nd  lead  the  way.  Teachers  should 
lelp  the  pupils  to  learn  the  proper 
:orm    of   each   letter   which    does   not 

equire  a  gi'eat  amount  of  effort. 
Writing  is  so  simple  that  some  teach- 

rs  neglect  to  give  it  enough  time. 

The  placing  of  a  dot  over  the  i 
•equires    very   little   skill.     Any    first 

rader  can  do  it  correctly  after  he 
las  been  shown  that  the  dot  should 
be  placed  above  the  i  directly  in  line 
with  the  slant  of  the  i  and  twice  as 
high  as  the  i  is  high.  But  how  many 
adults  stab  at  the  i  placing  the  dot 
away  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of 
the  i,  or  omit  it  entirely  ?  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  t  crossings,  turns, 
angles,  and  a  hundred  other  simple 
things.  They  require  very  little  skill, 
but  they  do  require  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  form  and  care  in  making 
them.  Carelessness  in  little  things 
makes  writing  illegible.  There  must 
be  daylight  in  the  e  or  it  will  look 
like  i.  Turns  in  n  and  u  must  be 
plain  and  distinct  or  the  letters  be- 
come confusing.  And  so  there  are 
hundreds  of  simple  things  which  any 
person  can  do  the  correct  way  if  he 
knows  what  is  correct. 

Any  teacher  can  help  a  student  to 
Ret, 

Slant 

Spacing 

Size 

SLANT  TEST 

The  simple  test  of  drawing  slant 
lines  down  through  the  letters  to 
show  slant  can  be  made  by  anyone. 
Where  the  slant  is  off,  the  teacher 
should  give  the  pupil  special  atten- 
tion. Possibly  the  angle  of  the  paper 
is  not  quite  right  or  the  writing  may 
be   done   too  far  away  or  too  far  to 


the  right.  Pull  all  down  strokes  to- 
wards the  center  of  the  body.  Keep 
repeating  the  slant  line  test  until 
uniform  slant  is  secured.  Get  every 
one  slant  conscious  by  holding  a  con- 
test to  see  who  can  maintain  the  best 
slant. 

SPACING  TEST 
Spacing  can  also  be  tested.  Like 
in  the  printed  page,  each  word  should 
stand  alone,  as  a  unit.  The  eye 
should  grasp  the  entire  word  and 
each  word  should  be  separated  just 
enough  to  make  it  distinct  from  the 
other  words. 


Equal  space  in  and  between  words 
is  desirable.  The  space  between 
words  should  be  a  trifle  greater  than 
in  words.  Black  in  the  turns  and 
body  parts  of  the  letters  and  see  if 
you  have  some  degree  of  uniformity. 
Properly  spaced  writing  is  easy  and 
pleasing  to   read. 

SIZE  TEST 

To  learn  the  proper  size  of  letters 
group  the  short  or  minimum  sized 
letters,  a,  c,  e,  i,  m,  n,  o.  r,  s,  u,  v, 
w,  and  X  and  compare  letters  b,  f,  h, 
k,  1,  and  j,  y,  q,  g,  f,  z.  Draw  lines 
to  test  the  height  of  letters. 

Each  letter  has  some  form  or 
movement  which  needs  your  special 
attention.  Loops  which  cause  a  lot 
of  trouble  should  be  full,  with  plenty 
of   davlight.     The   shoulder  of   the   r 


i--£^^.-z5Z^ 


and  the  retraces  on  v,  o,  w,  and  b 
require  more  time  to  make  correctly. 
So,  in  each  letter  you  will  find  some- 
thing interesting  and  essential  for 
legibility.  Study  them  and  you  will 
improve  your  writing  and  find  it  a 
real  interesting  subject. 

ACCEPT  ONLY  GOOD  WORK 

Every  teacher  knows  good  hand- 
wTiting  and  about  how  well  each  stu- 
dent can  write.  She  should  demand 
that  every  paper  handed  in  all  sub- 
jects be  of  a  passing  standard.  By 
requiring  all  work  to  come  up  to  the 
standard  required  of  her  grade  the 
standard  would  not  only  be  main- 
tained  but  eventually   be  raised. 

Let  us  require  a  fair  standard  of 
writing  from  every  one  and  our  hand- 
writing will  improve  in  ease  and  legi- 
bility. 

Handwriting  is  required  of  every 
one  and  every  one  can  write  well  if 
he  will  put  forth  honest  effort. 

Regular  handwriting  instruction, 
good  supplies  and  a  good  penmanship 
text  are  essential  in  mastering  good 
handwriting. 

Let  us  resolve  that  each  student  in 
our  school  this  year  must  leam  a  fair 
handwriting. 

—Editor. 


A.    C.    E.    WILL    HOLD    ANNUAL 
STUDY  CONFERENCE  IN  MIL- 
WAUKEE NEXT  SPRING 

The  Association  for  Childhood  Ed- 
ucation, with  a  total  membership  of 
approximately  thirty  thousand  will 
hold  its  annual  Convention  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  from  April  29  to 
May  3,  1940. 

Miss  Olga  Adams,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  the 
President  of  the  Association,  and 
Miss  Mary  Leeper,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
the  Executive  Secretary. 
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THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium  through 
which  to  reach  business  college  proprietors  and 
Tianagers.  commercial  teachers  and  students, 
ind  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy  must  reach 
)ur  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month  for  the 
ssue  of  the  following  month. 


Business   Writing 


By    E.   A.   Lupfer 


No.  2 

Are  you  interested  in  a  position?  Most  business  men  who  do  the  selecting  of  office  help  examine  the  handwriting 
of  the  applicant.  See  what  some  of  the  big  business  executives  say  about  good  penmanship,  and  what  they  demand 
of  their  employees.  Good  handwriting  will  help  you  to  get  a  position.  It  will  help  you  to  get  better  grades  in 
school.  You  please  your  teacher  when  you  hand  in  papers  which  she  can  lead.  Penmanship  plays  an  important 
part  in   the   school   and  for  that  reason   alone   you   should  develop  good  handwriting. 

One  of  the  first  things  teachers  should  do  is  show  pupils   the  importance  of  good  handwriting.     They  can  find  many  I 
examples  where  people  in  their  community  have  been  helped  by  good  penmanship  to  secure  positions. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  expressions  like  these:     "She    is  a  beautiful  writer,  so  neat  and  careful.     He  is  an  atro-  j 
cious  writer,  so  careless  and  inefficient."     What  are  they   saying  about  your  handwriting  ? 

Position  is  important  for  good  handwriting.  Study  the  illustrations  in  this  issue  and  in  other  issues  of  the  Educator. 
See  if  you  are  working  in  the  correct  manner.  I 


^:^^  ^:5?V 


Swing  into   the   letters   freely, 


Let  us  hastily  review  the  capital  A.     Use  the  exercises  which   will   help   you   most, 
getting  nice  smooth  clean  lines.     Get  the  turns  at  the  base  line  even. 

The  small  a  is  one-third  as  tall  as  the  capital   A.     Get  the    oval    full    and   open.      The    retrace    should    be    like    the 
small  i.     Watch   the   slant  of  the  last  down   stroke. 


INCORRECT   LEFT-HANDED   POSITION        CORRECT  LEFT-HANDED  POSITION 


L  .vriting  and  an  awkward  incorrect  way.  Notice  how  the  boy  is  holding  his  hand  and  paper 
that  the  top  of  the  paper  tilts  toward  the  ripht  side  of  the  de&k.  The  paper  is  almost  on 
is  important  that  you   hold  your  paper   in   the  proper  position. 
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Use  a  push-pull  movement  on  the  straight  line  exercises,  letting  the  hand  slide  on  the  little  finger  and  rest  on  the 
muscles  below  the  elbow.  Be  neat  and  careful,  yet  write  fast  enough  for  a  smooth  line.  A  kinky  line  indicates 
lack  of  speed  or  too   much  finger   movement.     Speed   up    and  eliminate  the  finger  movement. 


/y/^//r//y 


The  D  begins  with  a  rather  straight  line  and  ends  with  an  oval  similar  to  the  O.  This  letter  has  an  upright  loop 
at  the  base  line  which  is  often  called  the  toe.  The  oval  or  heel  should  rest  on  the  base  line  also.  The  teacher 
may  count:  1,  2,  3,  for  the  D  to  encourage  freedom  and  uniformity  of  effort  in  the  class.  Too  much  counting, 
however,  will  tire  the  pupils.  Notice  that  the  final  loop  at  the  top  is  larger  than  the  small  loop  at  the  base  line. 
Practice  on  the  retraced  exercise,  making  the  first  down  stroke  then  tracing  the  oval  part  about  four  times  before 
finishing.  Try  making  a  straight  line  and  then  a  letter.  This  is  especially  good  where  you  get  too  much  twist 
in  the  down  stroke. 


Make  this  oval  exercise  with  a  free,  easy  motion,  running  it  from  one  side  of  the  paper  to  the  other  without 
stopping  unless  it  is  to  dip  ink.  Try  to  get  your  page  free  from  spots.  Use  no  finger  movement  in  making  this 
exercise. 


cZy 


^:^^     £^i!^  ^:p^    ,::^^       ,i^C-t:y^^^-T^:(L-^ 


The  small  d  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  small  a  with  an    extended  top.     It  is  a  combination  of  the  small  a  and  an 
uncrossed  t.     Study  the  size  and  shape  of  the  oval. 

Practice  the  words  which  contain  a  and  d.     Check  the  slant  of  your  words  by  drawing  slant  lines  as  indicated. 
These  are  good  exercises  for  the  development  of  freedom   of  movement  and  lightness  of  touch. 


c:^C-<,^ty^ 


Here  are  some  combinations  to  practice.     When  writing    words  always  pick  out  the  most  difficult  combinations  and 
strengthen  them. 


CPt^      C^i^-^P^ 


Notice  the  similarity  between  the  small  a  and  d.     Notice  also  in  the  word  write  that  the  i  is  the  same  as  the  last 
part  of  the  a  and  that  the  t  is  the  same  as  the  last  part  of  d. 
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The  Educator 


In  making  the  E  you  will  find  the  exercises  very  helpful.     Mix  your  letters  and  exercises  together  so  that  you  get' 
in  the  habit  of  making  the  letters  as  freely  as  you  make   the  exercises.  i 

I 
After  making  a  line  of  letters  analyze  them.  We  have  suggested  with  dotted  lines  a  few  things  to  study.  See  ifi 
your  letters  measure  up  to  the  copy.  ! 

Practice  these  and  other  words  for  after  all,  you  have  not   mastered   the    E  unless  you   can   use   it   in   words   andj 
sentences.  1 


In  making  the  e  always  get  daylight  in  the  letter  and  you  will  not  have  your  letters  confused  with  the  i.  The 
small  letter  e  is  made  with  a  circular  and  a  straight  line  movement.  You  should,  therefore,  practice  the  two  run-' 
ning  exercises  which  gradually  lead  into  the  letter. 


This  exercise  is  given  to  assist  you  in  getting  freedom  into  your  work.     This  exercise  can  be  used  with  any  of  the 
small  letters.     We   suggest  that  you   practice   each   letter   this  way  after  you  have  practiced  on  it  individually. 


These  words  contain  some  of  the  letters  which  you  have  practiced  individually.  Even  though  you  have  not  praC' 
ticed  on  some  of  the  more  difficult  letters  like  p  and  k,  see  what  you  can  do  towards  making  these  letters  nice 
and  uniform. 


Supplementary  words  and  abbreviations  for  practice.     Watch  the  slant  and  general  appearance.     Run   your  work 
along  freely  and  gracefully.  ■  jt,  .  ^ 


The  Educator 
LEGIBLE   FIGURES 
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////////       A/^   zZ  AC    z^  ^    zA      C>     C    C-     C     C     C     C        ^     f    £f    <f     i^     ^ 

////////     z/-  z/.  z/L  z/-  AC  z/L     (^    C  6>    C   C   C    C     '7    'f   ^  '7   ^  >? 
////////     acz/-ac-zzz^ac6>C6'CC^6'      <^^<^^<^^ 


7  7  7  7  7  7  7 
7  7  7  7  7  7  7 
7  7  7  7  7  7  7 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  .jT 
^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  .J-- 
^  ^  ^  ^  .J'  .J-  .^ 


o    o  o  o  o  o  o 

i9     O  O  O  O  O  O 

o    o  o    o  o  o  o 

f  r  r  r  r  r  r 

f  r  r  r  f  ^  r 

r  r  f  f  f  r  r 


7-7-7-  7-7  7-7-  J  J  ^  J  J  3  3 
7-7-7-7-7-7-7-  3  S  3  3  3  S  3 
7-77-777-:^3J33^S^ 

/  ■7-3AC-^/^-/f£^o 
/  2-3  AC  ^  ^  y  f  £^  o 
/     7    3     AC   3'    C    7    f"    i^  O 


Each  figure  you  make  must  be  unmistakably  plain  for  you  cannot  read  figures  by  surrounding  figures  as  you 
sometimes  can  letters.  If  you  make  illegible  figures  it  may  cost  your  employer  many  dollars,  therefore  your  job 
may  depend  upon  your  making  good  figures. 

The  figure  1  is  a  simple  straight  line.  Come  down  to  the  base  line  and  stop.  You  cannot  make  a  good  1  by  stab- 
bing at  it  with  a  careless,  quick  motion,  getting  a  heavy   shade  at  the  top  or  bottom. 

The  4  and  7  are  made  with  straight  lines.     Practice  and   study  each  one  until  you  can  make  them  plain. 

The  9  and  7  extend  below  the  base  line  while  the  6  extends  higher  than  the  1. 

Always  join  the  5  at  the  top.  It  shows  carelessness  to  get  the  top  away  from  the  main  part  of  5,  and  it  may  re- 
semble some  other  figure. 

Neatness  is  a  very  desirable  quality  in  handwriting  and  may  carry  over  into  other  things.  You  can  cultivate 
neatness.     Honest   work   will   be   well    rewarded. 


L^ci<dJi-c--e.yLdy   /ti^j^-c^-i^'.      //L-cz--u^  /O,   /f  J- 


SJ^y,  /oJdy.    20^.       S^O.OO 

C^c^:.,^  j7/.^o 


"/^^zJziy-  c^cz^i^^--^^h'Ci,'U'T'-?^L-£'-j''L.^C^ 


1F^ 


a^t.c3tAo<^(^^^    ^^  cyt^./7Lc^/J\ 


J./O 


J.  so 


/J7  ^ 


JJS^ 


'^■jS 


7J- 


/3f7 


J^^^ 


In  making  bookkeeping  entries  and  in  writing  in  other  classes,  be  neat  and  careful  with  your  penmanship.     It  will 
pay  you.     Master  penmanship  now  so  that  you  will  always  possess  a  good,  legible  handwriting. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship 

No.  2 

These  exercises  will  help  you  in  making  letters  and  in  getting  your  muscles  limbered   up.     No.  1   is   a   simple  run- 
ning exercise  shaded  on  every  down  stroke.     Keep  the  shade  above  the  center. 

No.  2  is  the  reverse  of  No.  1  and  is  especially  helpful  for  letters  like  Q  and  Z.     Try  these  exercises  shading  every 

other  down  stroke. 

Nos.  4  and  o  are  made  along  the  line  getting  tops  and  bottoms  even. 

In  Nos.  6  and  7  watch  the  parallel  effect  and  location  of   shades.     Make  them  at  least  two  spaces  high. 


Make   the   beginning  and   ending   ovals   of   C   horizontal   and  equal  in  size.     The  shade  should  be  high  and  the  loop 

narrow.     Use  a  free   swinging  motion,   not  hesitating  when  you  hit  the  shade. 

In  the  second  style  of  C  get  the  loop  and  shade  on  the    same  slant.     Curve  the  first  stroke  in  the  loop,  making  it 

parallel  to  the  shade. 

The   H  begins  and  ends  like   C.     Watch   the  size  and   shape  of  the  loops.     Keep  the  shade  high.     Get  nice  graceful 

ovals. 

The   E   is  similar  to  C.     Give  attention   to   the  little   loop   in  the  center.     The  top  part  of  the  letter  is  not  quite  as 

large  as  the  bottom  part.     Study  the  location  and  shape    of  the  shade.     There  is  only  one  shade  on  this  style  of  E. 

Review  the   September   lesson  and  read  and   reread  instruction  on  position  which  is  the  same  as  for  business  writing. 
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The  Place  of  Handwriting  in  the  Commercial 
High  School  and  its  Relation  to  Hand- 
writing of  the  Grammar  School 


Frederick   Riecke,   South   Side    High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Despite  the  great  increase  in  the 
use  of  recording  and  duplicating  ma- 
chines, recent  surveys  show  that  a 
large  percent  of  the  recording  work 
is  done  by  hand.  This  is  not  only 
true  in  making  a  record  of  the  trans- 
actions but  in  preparing  the  many 
papers  in  which  these  records  orig- 
inate, such  as  sales  slips,  checks, 
noti's,  bills  of  lading,  and  time  sheets. 
If  this  statement  is  true  it  is  appar- 
ent that  consideration  of  penman- 
ship is  of  paramount  importance  to 
a  successful  commercial  department 
of  a  high  school,  in  addition  to  con- 
sidering the  social  importance  of 
handwriting. 

Needless   Handicap 

The  pupil  who  enters  the  business 
world    unable    to    write    rapidly    and 

i  well   is    unnecessarily   and   needlessly 

'  handicapped.  It  is  not  necessary 
that    these    pupils    write    each    letter 

;  perfectly,  but  they  should  have  the 
ability  to  obtain  a  rating  between 
70 ';   and  80"^;    on  the  Ayres  Scale  or 

1  some  other  measuring  device,  with  a 
speed  of  approximately  80  letters  per 
minute.  Every  commercial  teacher 
should    encourage    and    give    definite 

t  constructive  criticism  to  all  pupils 
who  write  below  TO'^r  standard,  no 
matter  what  subject  or  grade  he  is 
teaching.  Teachers  should  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  individual 
subject,  but  have  the  foresight,  and 
insight  of  education  that  will  prepare 

I  the  pupil  for  his  future  economic  and 

I  social  life. 

Instruction   for   Every   Pupil 

An  ideal  plan  would  be  to  have 
every  school  provide  handwriting  in- 
struction for  each  pupil  from  the 
I  first  through  the  twelfth  grade.  The 
teacher  in  every  department  should 
be  responsible  for  all  the  written 
work  handed  in  to  them.  If  one  has 
diificulty  in  reading  a  paper,  it  is 
definitely  not  of  the  highest  quality. 
Get  your  pupils  to  see  that  a  paper 
poorly  written  is  never  as  good  as  it 
would  have  been,  had  it  been  well  and 
neatly  written.  Show  them  the  effect 
it  has  upon  the  reader.  Ask  them 
whether  or  not  these  impressions 
count.  If  this  principle  is  made  real 
to  pupils,  much  carelessness  in  hand- 
writing will  be  eliminated.  Good 
writing  is  careful  writing,  poor  writ- 
ing is  careless  writing. 

The  Three  R's 

It  is  believed  in  some  quarters  that 
more  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the 
three  R's,  throughout  the  entire 
school  life  of  the  pupil,  from  the 
first  grade  to  the  twelfth.     Teachers 


complain  about  the  inability  of  pu- 
pils to  read,  their  lack  of  an  adequate 
vocabulary,  and  spelling.  Others 
complain  about  their  mathematical 
ability.  Is  it  not  logical  to  suppose 
that  handwriting  is  also  included? 

Cooperation   of   ALL  Teachers 

The  teacher  of  handwriting  cannot 
be  with  every  pupil  every  time  he 
writes,  no  more  than  the  teacher  of 
English  can  be  with  the  pupils  every 
time  they  speak.  If  every  teacher 
is  expected  to  correct  a  pupil  in  his 
English  whenever  the  opportunity 
presents  itself,  why  not  work  out  a 
plan  whereby  every  teacher  of  every 
subject  will  show  a  similar  interest 
in  handwriting.  It  can  be  done.  Any 
teacher  can  acquire  a  fair  degree  of 
proficiency  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  leain  enough  about  the  mechan- 
ics of  handwriting  in  order  that  he 
may  direct  a  pupil  to  change  from 
careless  work  to  the  kind  that  is 
neat,  legible,  and  executed  at  a  suffi- 
cient rate  of  speed.  Careless  writ- 
ing from  a  teacher  is  as  much  a  con- 
fession of  poor  preparation  as  is  slov- 
enly grammar  or  poor  pronunciation, 
and  as  unbecoming  and  unprofes- 
sional. 


The    importance 

of 

GOOD 

HANDWRITING 

in 

busi- 

ness  or  in  school 

life  can-     1 

not  be  overestimated 

It  may  help  you 

to 

secure 

a  position. 

Securing   Desirable   Traits 

Up  to  this  point,  the  remarks  have 
been  of  a  general  nature.  To  be  more 
specific  and  concrete,  let  us  see  what 
the  relation  of  handwriting  is  to  be 
just  one  high  school  subject.  Be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  the  work 
of  the  grammar  school,  let  us  choose 
the  subject  of  Elementary  Business 
Training. 

The  subject  of  Elementary  Busi- 
ness Training,  with  all  of  its  possi- 
bilities, personal,  civic,  educational 
and  business,  is  now  considered  one 
of  the  basic  subjects  in  secondary 
education.  Although  various  aims 
are  given,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  a 
common  theme  prevails  throughout 
all  the  work — that  is,  the  creation  of 
proper  attitudes,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  desired  qualities. 


There  are  those  who  look  upon 
this  subject  as  a  series  of  topics 
rather  than  looking  at  it  from  its 
broader  and  more  comprehensive 
aspect,  its  relation  to  life  and  life's 
activities.  Yes,  more  important  than 
subject  matter,  is  the  training  and 
guidance  in  habits,  attitudes,  and 
ideals. 

Not  the  way,  but  one  way  of  devel- 
oping these  desirable  outcomes  is 
through  the  arrangement  of  the  note- 
book and  the  handwriting. 

First,  let  us  take  the  arrangement 
of  the  notebook  page.  The  heading, 
topic,  and  the  problem,  should  be 
placed  in  a  very  definite  position. 
The  various  indentations  should  be 
consistently  the  same  distance  from 
the  margin.  Also  uniform  margins, 
slant,  spacing  and  proper  alignment, 
give  balances,  proportion,  and  refine- 
ment to  the  wi'itten  page.  The  un- 
derscoring should  be  done  in  a  very 
definite  manner.  A  close  check-up 
by  the  teacher  will  do  much  to  pro- 
mote uniformity.  Insistence  in  re- 
gard to  these  details  will  train  pupils 
to  carry  out  instructions.  Won't  the 
teachers  who  get  these  pupils  next 
term  be  glad  to  have  them  trained 
in  this  manner,  won't  the  business 
man  be  glad  to  have  such  employees, 
won't  these  pupils  be  better  satisfied 
with  their  own  efforts,  and  won't  it 
develop  a  degree  of  dependability  and 
precision  ? 

An  Aid  to  Employment 

Next  consider  the  handwriting.  I 
know  of  nothing  so  distinguishing 
about  an  applicant  for  a  position  than 
a  good  handwriting.  I  believe  it 
does  more  to  land  a  job  than  any- 
thing else.  Good  penmanship  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  accomplish- 
ments one  takes  from  the  schoolroom. 

Always  assume  that  a  pupil  has 
ability  and  he  will  attempt  to  live  up 
to  it.  To  write  legibly  is  an  act  of 
courtesy  which  the  writer  extends  to 
the  reader.  Accept  nothing  less  than 
the  student's  best.  His  contribution 
of  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable 
develops  loyalty  to  the  group,  to  the 
school,  to  an  ideal.  A  notebook  care- 
lessly wTitten  is  certainly  an  example 
of  poor  training.  Not  only  is  this  a 
reflection  on  the  student,  but  on  the 
teacher. 

Creating   Proper   Attitude 

The  teacher  must  point  out  the 
importance  of  the  handwriting  from 
the  very  first  lesson  because  it  is  at 
this  point  that  the  student's  attitude, 
spirit  and  frame  of  mind  will  be- 
come fixed  toward  the  subject.  Mak- 
( Continued  on  page  26) 
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Simplified  Pen  and  Brush  Lettering 


By   Leon  W.  Hammond,   Everett,  Wash. 


GOTHIC   CAPITALS 
&NUMERALS*$?! 

I  23  4-5  6  789 

I— \/^«^  OS 

UJUUJUJUJUJ 
'^7223Lb55325 

^^CCGO  JU  23  5 
OQDPBRRSSS869 

SCSSS8  88&& 
1234567890*$?! 


Review  the  first  and  second  installments   of  these  lessons  in  the  June  and  September  Educators. 

This  month  we  use  elements  7,  8  and  9  combined  with  the  straight  line  strokes. 

Having   completed  the   Gothic    alphabet  and   numerals   send  us  a  specimen  of  your  work. 
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Opportunities  Today  Greater  Than  Ever 

ABILITY,  TRAINING  AND  COURAGE  NEEDED 

By  John  G.  Steele,  Prin.  Drake  School,   Flushing.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Faced  with  the  universal  problem 
of  "making  a  living,"  there  are  young 
people  who  argue  that  there  are  not 
so  many  opportunities  today  as  there 
were  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago. 
They  are  simply  exposing  the  fact 
that,  through  lack  of  experience  or 
training  they  are  unable  to  recognize 
the  opportunities  that  await  them  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before;  or 
perhaps  are  not  prepared,  or  do  not 
have  the  courage,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  "breaks"  that  come  their  way. 

Success  is  achieved  by  a  combina- 
tion of  ability,  training  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  courage.  It  is  a  rare 
instance  when  lack  of  natural  apti- 
tudes cannot  be  overcome  with  train- 
ing and  experience.  None  of  us  is 
born  with  full  grown  talent  for  any- 
thing. Even  genius  has  to  be  nur- 
tured and  developed  before  it  can  be 
put  to  any  practical  use.  Education 
and  training  is  within  the  reach  of 
everyone  with  normal  initiative  and 
a  determination  to  learn.  All  that 
remains,  then,  is  a  need  for  courage 
to  make  use  of  our  ability  and  train- 
ing. The  biggest  opportunity  is 
worthless  if  we  are  afraid  to  tackle 
it. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy  to  regard 
"the  good  old  days"  of  the  past  as 
more  exciting  and  filled  with  more 
possibilities  for  success  than  the 
present.  That's  because  we  know  all 
about  the  past,  and  can  chart  the 
course  of  life  and  human  progress 
from  beginning  to  the  end  of  any 
generation. 

We  have  to  find  out  about  the 
future  by  living  it.  If  every  oppor- 
tunity was  delivered  to  us  with  full 
directions  for  use  and  a  chart  to 
guide  every  movement  we  made,  the 
job  of  making  a  living  would  be 
very  simple  indeed.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  so  simple  that  civilization  would 
not  yet  have  reached  the  Stone  Age. 

When  we  argue  that  there  were 
more  opportunities  fifty  years  ago,  it 
is  because  we  lack  experience  for 
comparison  of  the  present  with  a  by- 
gone generation.  Why  should  oppor- 
tunities stop  at  any  period?  History 
tells  us  that  our  forefathers  had  the 


same  idea  about  the  stage  coach  days. 
But  the  steam  engine  changed  the 
entire  course  of  human  events.  What 
we  recognize  today  as  the  common- 
place results  of  one  invention,  were 
just  untried  opportunities,  scarcely  a 
century  ago.  Even  greater  changes 
have  been  brought  about  in  less  than 
a  generation  by  the  automobile  and 
airplane. 

Thei'e  are  certainly  more  opportu- 
nities today  for  those  who  are  trained 
to  recognize  an  opportunity  when  it 
arrives  than  there  were  fifty  years 
ago.  Success  depends  upon  being 
prepared  and  able  to  attract  oppor- 
tunities. 


Complete  a  good  course  in 
business  training,  then  a 
thorough  course  in  pen- 
manship, lettering,  engross- 
ing and  illuminating,  and 
you  will  have  something 
men  cannot  take  away  from 
you  —  something  with 
which  you  can  always  make 
a  pleasant  lucrative  living. 


There  is  no  easy  way  or  short  cut 
to  success  through  someone  else.  It 
depends  upon  yourself.  Success  is 
measured  by  the  desire  to  succeed, 
with  the  will  to  concentrate  one's 
energy  on  some  worthwhile  purpose. 
Learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  a 
job  and  some  day  you  will  find  your- 
self at  the  top — a  success. 

Education,  whether  cultural  or  vo- 
cational, is  a  wise  and  useful  accom- 
plishment, but  young  people  should 
ask  themselves  the  question,  "How 
will  it  prepare  me  to  earn  a  living 
after  I  spend  the  time  required  to 
acquire  it?" 

Today,  more  than  ever,  specialized 
training  is  necessary.  Besides,  it 
takes  the  guess  out  of  education.  In 
order  to  offer  one's  service  for  em- 
ployment in  the  business  world,  defi- 


nite specialized  training  must  be  ac- 
quired. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  boy  who 
wanted  to  be  a  banker  or  merchant 
had  to  serve  as  an  apprentice  for 
four  years  in  the  particular  line  of 
business  he  wanted  to  enter,  but  to- 
day business  men  demand  that  he  be 
specially  trained  for  the  various  posi- 
tions offered  in  offices,  such  as  book- 
keepers, stenographers,  file  clerks, 
machine  operators  and  secretaries. 
Business  men  cannot  take  the  time 
required  to  do  this  training,  so  they 
look  to  the  business  school  to  furnish 
young  people  fundamentally  trained 
for  these  positions. 

No  matter  what  career  a  young 
person  may  decide  to  follow  today, 
whether  professional,  industrial  or 
business,  a  business  training  for  a 
good  position  will  be  a  definite  asset 
to  him  in  the  future. 

Reprinted    from    Long    Island    Star-Journal. 


WE  HAVE  ONLY  ONE  FUTURE 

We  have  only  one  future,  yet  many 
of  us  jeopardize  it.  Some  play 
around  with  it  as  a  kitten  would  with 
a  ball  of  wool.  A  kitten  is  curious 
— but  he  is  not  as  careful  as  he  is 
playful.  Not  understanding  how  a 
small  entanglement  is  going  to  make 
any  difference,  he  neglects  to  watch 
the  strands  of  wool.  He  fails  to 
realize  that  to  avert  further  entangle- 
ments the  minor  ones  have  to  be 
cared  for  first — and  thus  his  play  be- 
comes his  folly. 

Many  of  us,  like  the  playful  kitten, 
plunge  into  our  future.  At  the  be- 
ginning it  is  very  fascinating,  but 
like  the  kitten,  we  fail  to  take  seri- 
ously enough  the  little  mistakes  that 
we  make.  These  little  mistakes  oc- 
cur daily — something  we  don't  under- 
stand, we  skip;  opportunities  offered 
us,  we  slight;  time  when  we  might 
accomplish  something,  we  waste. 

Not  taken  care  of,  mistakes  grad- 
ually result  in  congestion.  Thus  we 
jeopardize  our  one  and  only  future 
by  making  a  foolish,  playful  start. 
Life  may  be  a  game,  but  it  must  be 
played  wisely  and  earnestly. — The 
Gist-Goldey  College. 
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Directions  for  Blackboard  Practice 

B.  C.   E.  Doner,   State  Teachers  Colleges  Bridgewater,   Framingham,   Salem,   Massachusetts,   Handwriting   Department 


To  write  well  upon  the  blackboard 
is  not  only  an  individual  accomplish- 
ment for  a  teacher,  but  it  is  a  duty 
a  teacher  owes  to  her  pupils.  It  is 
therefore,  important  that  a  teacher 
be  a  good  blackboard  writer.  Good 
writing  is  the  result  of  clear  thinking, 
purposeful  pi-actice,  and  a  strong  de- 
termination to  improve. 


This  shows   a   good   position    at  the   board. 

Stand  well  back  from  the  board — 
nearly  at  arms  length — and  do  all 
erasing  with  the  left  hand.  Never 
use  a  whole  pietfe  of  chalk.  If  the 
chalk  is  sharpened  a  little  bit  it  will 
give  a  clear,  smooth  line.  Do  the 
erasing  both  horizontally  and  ver- 
tically by  using  a  rather  slow  firm 
motion.  To  erase  with  a  quick 
thoughtless  motion  stirs  up  needless 
chalk  dust.  Avoid  this.  When  writ- 
ing use  both  shoulder  and  elbow  mo- 
tion, drawing  all  downward  strokes 
at  an  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees 
to  the  right  of  the  vertical  for  the 
correct  slant.  The  hand  should  not 
touch  the  board.  Aim  at  all  times 
for  a  strong,  firm  white  line  that  will 
carry  well  to  the  back  of  the  room 
for  easy  reading  by  the  pupils.  Hard, 
dustless  chalk  is  best  for  general 
practice.    A  firm  uniform  slant  gives 


Lnd  your  pupils  to  the  blackboard  fnqnmtU  in  th- 
laterial  can  profitably  be  practiced  first  at  the  board 
definite  amount  of  space  and  see  that  he  stands  erect 


■n 

i.in>hip    .lass.    New    and    difficult 

id 

then    un    paper.     Give    each   pupil 

id 

swings    the   arm    and    body    freely. 

character  to  the  writing.  Avoid  a 
broad,  thick  line.  Hold  the  chalk 
firmly,  use  a  little  pressure,  and  push 
the  chalk  along  fluently  with  a  regu- 
lated control  of  pauses  and  accelera- 
tions. Study  the  copy  and  fit  the 
motion  to  the  complexity  or  simplic- 
ity of  the  letter  or  word,  but  re- 
member the  fluent  swing  is  the  thing. 
First  write  with  sureness  and  accu- 
racy, then  develop  speed.  In  lifting 
the  chalk  from  word  to  word,  re- 
volve it  quickly  in  the  fingers  so  as 
to  write  on  the  point  or  sharp  edge 
for  firm  clear  lines.  When  not  actu- 
ally writing,  release  the  grasp  of 
holding  the  chalk  to  relax  the  fingers 
of  the  hand  and  arm.  Keep  the  elbow 
well  back  from  the  board. 

To  write  horizontally  straight,  look 
a  little  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right, 
then  pass  the  hand  from  left  to  right, 
so  that  when  you  do  write  the  lines 
will  be  straight.  Also,  start  with 
the  \veight  of  the  body  on  the  left 
foot,  gracefully  shifting  the  weight 
to  the  right  foot  as  you  write.  Keep 
directly  in  front  of  your  writing. 
However,  in  illustrating  before  the 
class  adjust  your  position  so  that  the 


pupils  will  see  the  act  of  writing.  To 
write  straight,  step  to  the  right  at 
intervals.  Write  about  in  front  of 
the  eyes  in  general  practice,  varying 
this  a  few  inches  above  and  below  the 
level. 


Lift-handtd  students  should  be  encouraged  to 
write  on  the  board  because  blackboard  writ- 
ing is  easier  than  pen  and  ink  work.  They 
should  stand  at  arms  length  and  look  directly 
at  the  work. 


The  Educator 
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Keep  the  body  and  arm  flexible  and 
adjust  yourself  to  the  way  you  can 
do  your  very  best  board  writing.  A 
successful  teacher  must  be  able  to 
demonstrate,  instruct,  and  enthuse 
her  pupils.  Most  pupils  are  keen 
imitators,  and  they  will  usually  take 
much  more  interest  in  what  the 
teacher  actually  does  than  in  what 
she  says.  When  a  teacher  tries  to 
do  all  work  neatly,  always  writing 
her  very  best,  it  has  a  stimulating 
influence  upon  the  pupils.  Most  pu- 
pils will  do  as  good  work  as  the 
teacher  requires  and  insists  upon, 
as  poor  work  as  she  will  allow.  Hold 
up  your  standards. 

Master  the  art  of  writing  fluently, 
gracefully,  and  uniformly  well  upon 
the  blackboard.  In  fact,  when  you 
do  anything  well,  a  little  above  the 
average,  lecognition  and  promotion 
are  inevitable,  and  this  tends  to  lead- 
ership in  the  teaching  profession. 


correct  way  to  hold  the  chalk.  The  finsers  ;h'"'M 
evenly  distributed  around  the  chalk  and  gracefully 
ed.  The  chalk  should  point  towards  the  center  of  the 
1.    Hold    the    chalk    very    similar    to    the    penholder. 


Practice  these  copies  on  the  board,  swinging  them  along  with  a  free  arm  movement.  The  hand  should  not  touch 
the  board.  You  should  be  able  to  write  on  a  space  about  as  long  as  your  arm.  Start  well  over  to  the  left,  wi-it- 
ing  as  far  as  you  can  reach  without  losing  your  balance.     The  feet  should  be  kept   apart. 


Writing  on  the  board  will  help  you  to  feel  the  movement.  You  will  be  able  to  get  the  special  movements  for  each 
individual  letter.  Notice  particularly  the  stop  at  the  dot  ,on  the  v  and  o.  Notice  the  check  in  the  motion  on  the 
shouder  of  the  r. 


,.-'i:7-t^o4^^y-c^^n-^f:zA- 


Every  teacher  should  be  a  good  blackboard  wi'iter  and  should  use  the  blackboard  frequently  to  show  the  class  how 
the  writing  should  be  done.     Movement  and  form  can  be  illustrated  at  the  blackboard. 


ilbroiigb  \t$  (Dayor  an^  ^llDermcn 

in  (Litp  (Council  M^^ocmblc^ 

Ccn^iall^  llnvitcet 


to  Pioir  tbc  (City  of   Chicago 

.iG  tbc  (Official  (bvicsr  oF  tbc  (Hunicipality 

in(Dr^(*r  tl>at  tbc  (t\t^  may^poy  Ibim 

IPitting  llx»nor  in  Ccmimcmoration  oF 

Tbio  Ibietoric  iFligbt"  witb 

1  i5o  Jrnelij  larbartan^  iou  Cordon 
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In  this  illustration  you  have  an 
to  date  in  your  encrossinK  you 
other   specimens    which    appear 


unusual  opportunity  to  study  modern  letterii 
ill  do  well  to  practice  the  different  letters 
1    The   Educator. 
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A    well    designed    and    well    executed    diploma    made    by    E.    H.    McGee    of    Trenton.    New    Je 


^. 
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A    specimen    of    model    business    penmanship    by    Parker    Zaner    Bloser. 


756 


OVAL 


"The  Pen  'Tkat  Ma&ni  * 


POINT      Better  ^Uiiwotk 


This  smooth-writing,  oval  pointed  pen 
assures  better  classwork  from  beginners, 
even  on  soft  paper.  It  will  help  your  pupi  s 
learn  more  quickly.  Specify  Esterbrook 
756  Oval  Point  for  your  pupils. 
Send  for  free  pens  for  trial. 
THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  CO. 
62  Cooper  St.  Brown  Bros.,  Ltd. 
Camden, N.J.         Toronto,   Canada 


ENGROSSERS 
SUPPLIES 

Artistic  Initial  Cards.  Borders  highly  il- 
luminated in  colors  for  Poems.  Mottoes 
and  Resolutions.  Send  60c  for  Samples. 
Genuine  Sheepskin  (Parchment),  Genuine 
Calfskin  (Vellum),  Album  Covers,  Genuine 
Gold,  Silver,  etc.  Send  for  Price  List. 
Boolis    on     Illuminating    bought    and    sold. 

THE     HARRIS     STUDIO 
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Importance  of  Handwriting  in  Business 

By  prominent  business  men  controlling  employment  departments  of  large  concerns. 


Quotations  from  letters  from  men  who  are  directing 
some  of  America's  largest  industries  and  Institutions 
collected  by  Cameron  Beck,  Director  of  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  Institute  for  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion  Convention,  Department  of  Business  Education. 

In  preparing  his  paper,  "The  Need  of  Closer  Relation 
Between  Commercial  Schools  and  Business",  to  be  pre- 
sented before  the  N.  E.  A.,  Mr.  Beck  asked  the  coopera- 
tion of  Personnel  Directors  and  others  who  are  respon- 
sible for  employment  and  training  of  employees  for  sug- 
gestions based  on  their  experience  in  working  with  the 
product  of  Commercial  Schools. 

The  letters  received  were  extremely  interesting  and  help- 
ful to  those  training  commercial  students.  They  covered 
all  phases  of  commercial  subjects  and  the  qualifications 
for  business  positions. 

The  Educator  was  especially  interested  in  the  importance 
laid  to  good  handwriting.  Throughout  the  letters  fre- 
quent references  were  made  to  penmanship.  We  take 
pleasure  in  quoting  some  of  the  references  to  handwrit- 
ing: 

Mr.  A.  D.  Jamieson, 

Vice-President, 

Union  Guardian  Trust  Company, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

"We  are  inclined  to  feel  that  good  penmanship, 
neatness  in  general  and  the  art  of  taking  pains 
are  somewhat  underestimated." 


One  Personnel  Director  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  coun- 
try's investment  and  banking  companies  says: 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  one  of  the  best  things 
commercial  schools  could  do  for  boys  who  are 
about  to  start  in  school  is  to  teach  them  to  write 
legibly." 


Mr.  A.  Wellington  Taylor,  Dean, 

New  York  University, 

Graduate   School  of  Business   Administration, 

New  York,   N.  Y.,  thinks: 

"The  Commercial   world   has  a  right  to  demand   a 
legible  handwriting." 


Mr.  Wiley  A.  Miller,  Manager, 
Industrial  Relations  Department, 
The  Fisk  Rubber   Company, 
Cudahy,  Wisconsin. 

"There  should  always  be  an  adequate  foundation 
on  the  fundamentals:  reading,  writing,  and  figur- 
ing." 


Mr.  O.  Fritz, 

Assistant  Comptroller, 

Bankers  Trust  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

"Our   staff   agree   that   boys   and   girls  need   PEN- 
MANSHIP." 


Mr.  Frank  R.  Jenkins,  Manager, 
Chicago   Central   Station   Institute, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

STICKING  TO  FUNDAMENTALS 
"I  believe  that  the  grade  schools  and  high  schools 
should  give  practically  all  of  their  time  to  laying 
a  thorough  foundation  in  the  fundamentals  and  not 
branch  out  into  various  other  activities,  to  the 
evident  neglect  of  the  foundation  which  a  business 
house  has  reason  to  expect." 


Mr.  C.  B.  Magruder, 

Personnel  Manager, 

The  Wm.  Schluderberg-T.  J.  Kurdle   Co., 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

"The  majority  of  commercial  students  are  very 
poor  penmen  and  are  unable  to  write  a  good  busi- 
ness letter." 


Mr.  W.  W.  Stewart, 

Personnel  Director, 

Hunter  Manufacturing   and    Commission    Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Stewart  thinks  of  a  student  accepting  his  first 
position  as  entering  a  larger  school  of  business. 
He  believes  in  "simplification  of  studies  by  teach- 
ing the  three  'R's,'  which  unfortunately  some  edu- 
cators consider  old  fashioned." 

Mr.  James  A.  Irvine, 
Employment  Manager, 
Cheney  Brothers, 
South   Manchester,  Conn. 

Mr.,  Irvine  believes  in  "thorough   grounding  in  the 

three   'R's': 

a.  Read   understandingly    (including  grammar  and 

spelling). 

b.  Write   legibly,   especially   figures." 


Mr.  Cecil  B.  Atwater,  Office  Manager, 

New  England  District, 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 

In  an  article,  "What's  Wrong  with  Commercial 
Graduates?"  in  The  Journal  of  Business  Educa- 
tion, Mr.  Atwater  criticizes  some  of  the  weaknesses 
of  applicants  for  positions.  He  includes:  "In 
many  cases  penmanship  is  poor  and  in  some  cases 
hardly  legible.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
collegiate  graduate." 


The  Educator 
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This  alphabet  was  made  by  Curtis  Embleton,  65  Chaplin  Avenue,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada,  who  spent  the 
summer  in  the  Zanerian.  This  ornamental  style  was  work  taken  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  in  methods  and 
plain  business  writing. 

Mr.  Embleton  is  a  commercial  teacher  at  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  and  Vocational  School.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario.     He  has  quite  a  large  number  of  students  in  his  penmanship  classes. 


Mr.  Embleton  is  one  of  the  younger  penmen  and  one  from  whom  the  profession  may  expect  much. 
is   likely   to   become   one   of   the    finest  penmen   and   teachers  of  penmanship. 


Mr.  Embleton 


M.    B.    C.   CATALOG 

An  attractive  and  well  printed 
school  catalog  has  been  received  from 
the  Minneapolis  Business  College  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  This  school  was 
founded  in  1903  and  has  been  under 
the  same  continuous  management. 
This  institution  has  grown  until  to- 
day it  is  one  of  the  largest  business 
colleges  of  the  middle  west.  At  the 
present  time  it  has  the  latest  and 
most  up-to-date  equipment  that 
money  can   buy. 

The  president  of  this  institution  is 
J.  H.  Mosher,  the  vice-president,  G. 
F.  Maetzold  and  the  secretary-treas- 
urer, E.  R.  Maetzold.  Among  the 
faculty  of  twenty-eight  we  notice  the 
name  of  our  old  friend  and  former 
pupil,  J.  A.  Buell,  who  addresses  the 
catalog  envelopes  in  his  dashy  style 
of  ornamental  penmanship.  This  in- 
stitution uses  the  Zaner-Bloser  pen- 
manship system,  and  each  year  hun- 
dreds of  their  pupils  win  penmanship 
certificates. 


All    Supplies    furnished.    Write 
for  details  and  my  book.  " 
1-  Become  an  Expert  Penn 
FREE!     Your 

elegantly  written  on  a  card  if 
yi  u  encl<ise  stamp  to  pay 
postage.      Write    today ! 

T.    M.    TEVIS        Bo.\    25-C.    Chillicothe 
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BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 
Professional  Training 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


ACCOUNTING    and   C.  P.  A.  COACHING 

BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION    and    FINANCE 

EXECUTIVE    SECRETARIAL-STENOTYPY 

iTiPcl  Am.  rira  .|,.,.hii--rl \.    I,,,r..:l  ,,iiMn,„  .  Rtsl. 

:         _.,    ::Dme  study.  KUl-.K  I'hu-nn.iit  t,r.  .l- 
f'mr  Miiiih.Miivnt  .iM.urliiiiilies.  Surc-s^  l;r(,k  FKIOR 

HILLS  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY.  Dept.  D  Oklahoma  City 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form— Artistic  Designs- 
Attractive  Covers— Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for  Sam- 
ples   and    Quotations. 

Best   Quality  —   Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


why  Giilott's  are  the  standard  in  so  many 
schools.  They  assure  neatness,  accuracy  and 
better    hand-writing. 

Specify  Gillotfs  Pens  for  your  classes.  Send 
10c  for  a  sample  set  of  8  pens.  Try  vhem 
and    note    the    improvement. 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Inc. 

93    Chambers  St.  New    York,    N.   T. 


Grade  6  EFFICIENCY  TEST 

FUNDAMENTAL  SKILLS  IN  HANDWRITING 

Devised  by 

DR.  FRANK  N.  FREEMAN,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California 

Student's  Name Grade 

City  or  County - Age   .. 

School  - - - - — - - Date  .. 


The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  you  write  as  legibly  and  as  fast  as  you  should.  If  you 
follow  directions  below  you   will   see   just   what   help   you  need. 

I  can  write  the  words  in 
this  sentence  in  two  minutes 
with  an  easy  and  fluent 
movement  and  with  the 
legibility    and    quality    equal 
to  the  standard  of  the 
sixth  grade 

Directions.  1.  After  reading  the  sentence  above,  and  writing  it  several  times  so  that  you  will  not  have  te  look 
often  at  the  copy,  write  it  in  the  space  below.  Have  your  teacher  tell  you  when  to  begin  and  ask  her  to  stop  yom 
promptly  at  the  end  of  two  minutes. 


STANDARD  WRITING  FOR  GRADE  6 


..yCtA/-^ 


Now  please  answer  these  questions  Pupil's  answer  here  Teacher's  answer  here 

a.  Did  you  write  the  whole  sentence  in  two  minutes  ?     Yes   No Yes   No. 

b.  Is  your  writing  as  easy  to  read  as  the  Standard?     Yes   No Yes   No. 

Percentage  of  class  up  to  Standard  in  both  speed  and  quality  

Teacher  sign  here — 

Copyright  1939  THE   ZANER-BLOSER   COMPANY  Columbui,  Ohio. 
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THE  EDUCATOR 

Many  years  ago,  in  a  Michigan  city, 
There  lived  a  boy.     Oh  what  a  pity 
To  grow  near  the  mills  and  the  rail- 
road tracks 
In    homes    so    poor    they    were    only 
shacks. 

One    day    he    wandered    to    the    city 

dumps 
Where    the    timber    was    cut,    there 

among  the  stumps 
He  found  in  the  refuse,  near  a  milk 

separator, 
A    discarded    copy    of   "The   Business 

Educator". 

On  a  stump  he  sat.     What  a  restful 

chair! 
As  the  pages  he  turned,  wonder  filled 

the  air. 
Such    beautiful    writing,    he    thought, 

never  existed. 
His   writing   was    crude    and   terribly 

twisted. 

At  home  he  practiced  in  a  room  quite 

damp. 
Lit     by     an     old-fashioned     kerosene 

lamp. 
He  worked  and  saved,  and  to  increase 

his  knowledge 
He     enrolled    in    the    local    business 

college. 

His  writing  improved  and  his  educa- 
tion, 

As  he  studied  in  schools  in  parts  of 
this  nation. 

Should  he  follow  law  or  perhaps  be 
a  preacher? 

But  instead  he  became  a  commercial 
teacher. 

Thirty   years    have   passed    since    his 

first  position, 
Pen  work  banished  strained  financial 

condition. 
The  lad  of  the  shacks   is  not  sad  or 

alone. 
His  family   now  lives   in   a   house  of 

stone. 

I   hope  you,    too,  will   join   the  tribe 
Headed   for  prosperity  and  will  sub- 
scribe 
To  the  paper  found  by  the  old  sepa- 
rator 
Which  now  is  called  "The  Educator". 
M.  C.   Leipholz, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


NEW  POST 

Adjutant    F.    O.    Anderson    of    the 

Salvation  Army  who  has  been  for  the 
past  three  years  stationed  in  Fergus 
Falls,  Minnesota,  is  now  in  Hibbing, 
Minnesota,  in  charge  of  the  Salvation 
Army  there.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  very 
skillful  penman  and  does  considerable 
pen   work. 


■=?..,' ^.-^^ 


The  above   was   received   from   W.  Anthony  of   P.O.   Box 
3146,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SEND 

$1.00    For  £om( 

of 

the 

h'ln 

mental 

Capitals.    Plain 

Hii 

Writin 

Ornamental    Letter. 

AUSTIN 

JONES 

Brantloy-Draughon   College 

Ft 

Worth 

Texas 

Bangor  Maine  School  of  Commerce 
Performing  Good  Service 

The  Bangor,  Maine  School  of  Com- 
merce will  this  year  include  in  its 
graduating  class  eleven  students  who 
are  completing  the  Teacher-Training 
Course.  Completion  of  this  course  at 
this  school  entitles  the  graduate  to 
receive  a  Special  Teachers'  Certificate 
for  commercial  subjects  issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Realizing  for  some  time  the  great 
need  for  more  extensive  training  in 
penmanship  in  the  high  schools  of 
Maine,  this  progressive  business 
school  has  this  year  added  to  its  cur- 
riculum a  half-semester  class  in  pen- 
manship  teaching  methods. 

The  following  students  will  be  fully 
accredited  teachers  of  the  Zaner  sys- 
tem of  penmanship  upon  graduating: 
Bernard  L.  Deering,  LaRoy  A.  Derby, 
Barbara  Burns,  Hazel  E.  Benn,  Mar- 
garet M.  Gillis,  Ruth  A.  Gillis,  A. 
Estelle  Phillips,  Frances  M.  Steeves, 
Ruby  A.  Thibeau,  Frances  Rogers, 
Hazel  Howard. 


"STRAHIW"  Oblique  Penholders  for  sale;  none 
better — try  them  and  be  convinced.  Circulars  free 
together  with  samples  of  your  name  written  in  fancy 
handwriting.  Address.  F.  L.  Tower,  601  West 
Pleasant  Street,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


This  class  has  been  in  charge  of 
Alton  R.  Covell,  teacher  of  penman- 
ship and  accounting  at  M.S.C.  for 
the  past  ten  years.  Mr.  Covell  began 
commercial  teaching  in  1921  and  has 
been  identified  with  the  Zaner  system 
of  handwriting  since  that  time. 

All  students  enrolled  in  regular 
courses  offered  at  this  school  receive 
thorough  training  in  penmanship. 
The  number  of  certificates  for  pro- 
ficiency in  penmanship  awarded  to 
students  at  M.S.C.  by  the  Zaner- 
Bloser  Company  has  steadily  in- 
creased for  the  past  ten  years. 


C.  W.  JONES 

As  we  were  going  to  press  we 
learned  of  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Jones,  of  Randolph,  Mass.,  who  con- 
ducted the  Brockton  Business  College. 
Mr.  Jones  was  a  very  prominent 
commei'cial  educator  and  fine  pen- 
man. 

He  very  generously  from  time  to 
time  loaned  The  Educator  many  of 
his  fine  penmanship  plates  written  by 
master  penmen. 
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By   F.  W.  Martin,  Boston,   Mass. 
Comments  by  the  Editor 


Bit  3(i  3»i  mkB  3Hm  3>C  5C 
f  u  Itttt.  ^ev  i(y|  %  ^ 


These  letters  were  left  unretouched 
so  that  you  might  see  the  foundation 
strokes.  The  breaks  are  closed  and 
the  little  sharp  corners  are  put  on 
with  a  fine  pointed  pen. 

Learn  to  get  the  strokes  vertical 
and  well  spaced.  There  should  be 
about  the  same  amount  of  space  in 
letters  as  between  letters. 

Use  good  black  India  ink.  Keep 
your  pens  in  good  shape  and  get  very 
little  ink  on  your  pen. 

Rule   head    and   base   lines. 

It  is  important  that  you  study  the 
shapes  of  the  letters.  At  every  op- 
portunity study  the  work  of  other 
good  letters.  There  are  many  good 
examples  of  lettering  published  each 
month  in  The  Educator  by  various 
penman.     Study  and  imitate  them. 

Perseverance  and  intelligent  effort 
is  sure  to  win. 


DUNSMORE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

STAUNTON,   VA.,   EMPLOYS 

H.  W.  HENRY 

Mr.  H.  W.  Henry  was  born  at 
Marion,  Indiana,  and  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  that  community.  He 
later  completed  the  Teachers'  Train- 
ing Course,  and  majored  in  account- 
ing, receiving  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Accounts  from  Marion  Normal 
College. 

For  five  years  Mr.  Henry  taught  in 
the  rural  schools  of  Grant  County, 
Indiana.  Later  he  was  connected 
with  the  Chicago  Business  College, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  then  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  with  the  National  Busi- 
ness College  at  Roanoke,  Virginia. 
Later  he  taught  at  Canton,  Ohio,  in 
the  Canton  Actual  Business  College; 
then  in  the  Erie  Business  College, 
Erie,  Pennsylvania.  He  continued 
his  teaching  experience  at  Elyria 
Business  College,  Elyria,  Ohio,  and 
then  for  the  period  of   1930  to   1936, 


he     owned    and    operated    the     Lima 
Business   College,   Lima,   Ohio. 

Mr.  Henry  became  connected  with 
Dunsmore  Business  College,  Staun- 
ton, Virginia,  on  September  1,  1939, 
where  at  the  present,  time  he  is  as- 
sistant principal  of  the  Commerc^l 
Department,  teaching  bookkeeping, 
English,  letterwriting,  arithmetic  and 
rapid  calculation. 


George  A.  Meadows,  author  of  "Mr. 
Meadow  Says"  has  recently  been 
elected  one  of  the  lieutenant  gover- 
nors in  the  Kiwanis  Club.  Mr. 
Meadows  is  very  active  in  various 
clubs  and  civic  organizations. 


SCRAP    BOOK    SPECIMENS 

(  Fpesh-from-the-pen ) 
(  1  I  Business  Capitols.  .Sni.ill  Letters  &  Fig- 
ures. Cil  Umamental  Capitals.  (3)  Poetry 
in  Umamental  Style.  (4)  Koundhaiid  Capitals, 
SmaU  I^ettere.  &  Figures.  (S)  Half  a  dozen 
Famous  IVninen's  Name  Cariis  in  Three  Styles. 
Ail    the  above   specimens   sent   for  one   dollar. 


The  Educator 
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DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,   Maine 


(See  page  7) 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  stress 
legibility  instead  of  artistic  elabora- 
tion in  designs  of  this  kind.  In  fact 
all  lettering  for  headings,  or  display 
words  should  be  easily  read  at  a 
glance. 

First  make  a  carefully  drawn  pen- 
cil sketch  of  words  "The  Educator," 
observing  uniform  size  and  spacing. 
Educate  the  eye  to  see  accurately 
and  do  not  depend  on  measurements 
which  are  not  always  reliable. 

Your  outfit  should  include  a 
T-square,  a  ruling  pen  and  drawing 
board.  Zanerian  India  ink  and  some 
bristol  board.  Rule  in  head  and  base 
lines    and   all   straight   vertical    lines. 

The  second  line  of  semi-script 
should  be  spaced  in  and  inked  with 
a  slow  finger  movement.  A  very  neat 
and  effective  style  of  lettering  for 
many    purposes.      Regular    height. 


slant  and   spacing  are   necessary  for 
best  results. 

Not    an    elaborate    design    but    we 
hope  a  practical  one. 


WOULD    YOU    HIRE    YOURSELF? 

If  you  were  an  employer,  and  a 
person  just  like  you — your  prototype 
— applied  for  a  position,  would  YOU 
put  this  individual  on  YOUR  payroll? 

What  would  be  the  qualities  YOU 
would  seek  in  your  employees  ?  If 
you  weie  a  normal  employer,  here 
are  some  of  the  qualities  you  would 
e.xpect  in  the  men  and  women  you 
hired:  ALERTNESS,  ENTHUSI- 
ASM, AMBITION,  SINCERITY, 
NEATNESS,  FRIENDLINESS, 
STRAIGHTFORWARDNESS,  and 
EXECUTIVE    ABILITY. 

Put  YOURSELF  into  the  above 
picture  and  then  look  at  yourself 
critically.  Measure  yourself  with 
YOUR  OWN  yardstick! 

This  self-analysis  should  lead  to 
the  desire  for  SELF-IMPROVE- 
MENT. Make  sure  that  all  of  the 
above  qualities  are  well-developed  in 
yourself.  Start  improving  yourself 
NOW. —  The  Gist-Goldey  College, 
Wilmington. 


BOIL   IT   DOWN 

If  you've  got  a  thought  that's  happy, 

Boil  it  down; 
Make  it  short  and  crisp  and  snappy, 

Boil  it  down; 
When  your  brain  its  coin  has  minted 
Down  the  page  your  pen  has  sprint- 
ed— 
If  you  want  your  product  printed 

Boil  it  down. 

Take  out  every  useless  letter, 

Boil   it   down; 
Fewer  the   syllables   the  better, 

Boil   it   down; 
Make  it  plain,  express  it 
So  we'll   know,  not   merely  guess   it; 
Then  my  friend,  ere  you  address   it. 

Boil  it  dovni. 

Boil    out    all    the    useless    trimmings, 

Boil  it  down; 
Skim    it   well,    then    skim    the    skim- 
mings. 

Boil  it  down; 
When  you're  sure  'twould  be  a  sin  to 
Cut  another  sentence  into, 
Send  it  on  and  we'll  begin  to 
Boil  it  down. 

— Joe    Lincoln. 


Articles,  new  notes,  specimens  and 
other  contributions  are  always  wel- 
come at  The  Educator  office. — Editor. 


Wh^n   writing    to    friends    Mr.    Bloser   often    enclosed   beautiful    little    Ep.:cimens   like   the  above.    Penmen  who   received   them    value   them   highly. 
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Higgins  Engrossing  Ink  is  made 
for  fine  penmanship,  and  is 
widely  used  for  lettering  di- 
plomas, engrossing  testimonials, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  im- 
portant documents.  It  is  water- 
proof and  will  live  as  long  as 
the  paper  or  parchment  it  is  used 
on.  In  114  oz.  desk  bottles;  also 
half-pints,  pints  and  quarts.  Ask 
your  stationer  for  Higgins— and 
use  the  best  that  can  be  made. 


HIGGinS 


CHAS.   M.   HIGGINS   &  CO.,  INC. 

271   NINTH   STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Build 

a    Business    of 

Yn 

ir     Own.     Buy 

Diploma 

at    Wholesale. 

C 

arry    engraved 

blanks    0 

n    hand   to   engross 

and    fill    small 

orders. 

Sell  larger  quantities  lithographed   | 

to    order 

.     Sell  our  Silk  lined. 

Gold  Stamped. 

Leather 

Covers :   Any  siz 

e.   a 

ny  Color,   any 

quantity 

If    yot 

are    in    a    posi 

;ion 

to    drum    up 

some    bi 

siness    for    yours 

elf, 

our    Diploma 

Proposit 

on    is   a  good  or 

e: 

Send    for    it. 

MARTIN    DIPLOMA 

COMPANY 

87  Sumn 

ler  Street 

Boston,  Mass, 

The  Place  of  Handwriting  in  the 
High  School,  etc. 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
ing'  the  pupil  "penmanship  conscious" 
will  help  to  develop  such  desirable 
business  qualities  as  tenacity,  the 
ability  to  pay  attention  to  details, 
and  the  ability  to  carry  out  instruc- 
tions. 

Training   in  Analysis 

Then  comes  the  question:  how  can 
we  get  our  pupils  to  improve  their 
writing?  One  way  is  to  give  practice 
penmanship  lessons  or  resort  to  res- 
toration classes.  Another  method  is 
to  have  the  pupil  check  his  writing 
for  a  definite  "fault"  and  then  cor- 
rect it.  This  means  he  must  care- 
fully analyze  his  writing.  Oh,  what 
an  opportunity  for  training  a  pupil 
in  the  ability  to  analyze,  and  im- 
prove! Can  business  use  such  peo- 
ple ?     The  answer  is  obvious. 

Below  is  a  list  of  five  points  which 
will  help  pupils  to  improve  their 
handwriting. 


1. 

Size 

2., 

Slant 

3. 

Spacing 

(a)   between  letters 

(b)   between  words 

4. 

Strokes 

(a)   beginning 

(b)   ending 

5. 

Shape 

(a)  form 

It  is  suggested  that  the  pupil  bear 
these  five  points  in  mind  while  writ- 
ing, but  when  making  the  analysis, 
check  only  one  point  each  day.  This 
can  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  and  should  take  only  from 
three  to  five  minutes. 

Show  the  pupils  how  their  work  is 
a  direct  reflection  on  their  ability. 
The  teacher  must  repeatedly  "sell" 
the  idea  to  the  class.  It  takes  time, 
yes,  but  it  is  very  worthwhile. 

The  general  appearance  of  the 
noteboolt  is  the  pupil's  recommenda- 
tion. It  might  even  be  possible  to 
predict  the  pupil's  degree  of  success 
in  some  of  the  advanced  skill  sub- 
jects by  measuring  the  amount  of 
care  and  degree  of  effort  reflected 
from  his  handwriting.  This  does  not 
mean  that  a  pupil  must  be  an  excel- 
lent penman.  "That  writing  is  good 
writing  which  is  easy  to  read."  What 
makes  it  easy  to  read?  Uniformity 
in  regard  to  size,  slant,  and  spacing. 
Put  this  across  and  you  will  develop 
a  good  writer.  Developing  a  good 
writer  will  make  a  student  thoughtful 
and  conscious  of  achievement. 


SUPERVISING  HANDWRITING 

Mrs.  Harriet  Hartman,  formerly 
Miss  Harriet  Goldstrom,  who  is  now 
supervising  handwriting  in  the  Clair- 
ton  Public  Schools,  attended  the  Zan- 
erian  College  of  Penmanship  in  1930. 
In  collecting  material  for  her  work, 
one  of  the  first  things  Mrs.  Hartman 
did  was  to  subscribe  to  the  Educator. 
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GETTING    WHAT   YOU    PAY    FOR 

If  you  were  to  go  into  a  store  and 
buy  several  articles  of  merchandise 
and  the  clerk  should  fail  to  give  you, 
or  deliver,  ALL  of  the  articles,  you 
would  raise  a  terrible  howl,  wouldn't 
you? 

Why  not  apply  that  same  principle 
when  it  comes  to  taking  your  busi- 
ness course  ?  The  subjects  in  the 
different  courses  are  VERY  essential 
to  your  success;  otherwise,  we  would 
not  include  them  and  take  up  our 
time,  or  yours,  trying  to  give  them. 

Take  the  course  in  Salesmanship 
and  Personality  Development:  Your 
teacher  does  not  take  time  to  give 
that  course  just  because  he  LIKES 
to  do  it;  he  could  easily  use  his  time 
to  ADVANTAGE  doing  something 
else.  But  he  feels  that  he  OWES  it 
to  the  students  to  try  to  HELP  them 
develop  their  personalities,  acquire 
the  right  attitude,  and  be  able  to  sell 
their  sei'vices  when  they  have  finished 
their  training. 

Some  students  make  it  a  point,  ap- 
parently, to  have  outside  engage- 
ments or  private  business  to  see  after 
when  this  class  convenes;  others 
claim  they  need  that  time  to  study 
their  Shorthand,  practice  their  Type- 
writing,  or  the  like. 

The  student  has  24  hours  each  day 
at  his  disposal.  Suppose  he  uses  11 
hours  of  that  time  for  sleeping,  eat- 
ing, dressing,  etc.  He  still  has  13 
hours  left.  School  is  in  session  6^i 
hours  each  day.  That  leaves  6^/2 
hours  for  exercise,  diversion,  and  the 
preparation  of  his  lessons,  practice, 
etc.,  outside  of  school  hours.  Then, 
surely,  he  should  be  able  to  meet  ALL 
of  his  recitations   in  school. 


The   McGhee   Studio 

Makers  and  Designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates   furnished 

143    East  State  Street 

Trenton,    N.  J. 

Business  people  are  looking  for 
employees  who  are  DEPENDABLE. 
No  student  who  is  always  having  to 
leave  or  absent  himself  from  school 
to  see  after  personal  business,  or  be- 
cause of  "engagements"  or  "appoint- 
ments with  friends,"  the  doctor,  the 
dentist,  or  the  beauty  parlor,  can  be 
regarded  as  a  DEPENDABLE  sort 
of  person. 

The  student  should  so  arrange  his 
affairs  that  he  will  be  just  as  prompt 
and  faithful  in  his  attendance  at 
school  as  he  would  if  he  had  a  job 
with  a  large  bank  or  other  corpora- 
tion. Remember,  you  will  have  to 
put  in  longer  hours  when  you  go  to 
work  and  there'll  be  no  "excuse," 
"tardy,"  or  "absent"  blanks  to  be 
signed  then. 

So,  see  that  you  get  your  MONEY'S 
WORTH  while  taking  your  business 
course;  that  is,  take  ALL  of  the 
things  you  are  supposed  to  take, 
stay  on  the  job  continuously,  and 
build  a  reputation  for  being  DE- 
PENDABLE. It  will  mean  a  lot 
more  to  YOU  than  it  does  to  US  for 
you  to  do  that. 

The  fellow  who  DOESN'T  know 
doesn't  KNOW  that  he  DOESN'T 
KNOW;  that's  the  reason  HE 
DOESN'T  KNOW.  To  put  it  an- 
other way,  the  fellow  who  is  contin- 
ually leaving  or  absenting  himself 
from  school — who  is  constantly  miss- 
ing recitations,  or  failing  to  take  the 
things  that  he  should  take — doesn't 
KNOW  what  he  is  missing — doesn't 
REALIZE  how  much  he  is  losing — 
doesn't  STOP  to  THINK  what  it's 
going  to  COST  him  in  the  long  run. 
If  he  realized  the  importance  of  ALL 
these  things,  he  most  assuredly 
would  "turn  over  a  new  leaf"  and 
try   to   get   his   money's   worth. 

CTQDf  Some  of  the  best  pen- 
•^  '  N^i  •  nianship  teachers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  now  agree  that  your 
writing  reveals  your  personality.  Our 
courses  are  approved  by  some  of  the  best 
business  educators  who  test  their  training 
every  day.  We  will  make  you  a  $3.00 
analysis  of  your  own  writing  for  only 
$1.00,  or  send  you  an  8-page  lesson  and 
other  literature  free.  Address,  American 
Institute  of  Grapho-Analysis,  Inc.,  Linn 
Creek,  Mo.  (WV  came  to  this  beauty 
spot  by  the  Lake  so  you  could  come  and 
visit   us.) 


WTe 

BROOKMIRE 

ECONOMIC 

SERVICE 


INVESTMENT 

AND 

ECONOMIC 
COUNSELORS 


Descriptive,  booklet 
of  Brookmire  Services  and 
sample  Bulletins  on  invest- 
ment, business  and  economic 
subjects  mailed  upon  request. 

Kindly  address  Depl.  37 

BROOKMIRE 

Corporation- InD»ilm«nt  CounstloTj  anil 
Admimstrattvt  Economists-Founded  190^ 

SSI  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialists   for   Engraving   Purposes 
P.    O.    Drawer   982  Rochester.    N.   Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By    appointment    only. 
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Ornamental  Penmanship  a  Fine  Art 


^^G^^ 


These  letters  were  made  with  the  idea  of  using  them  as  working  models  for  students  to  study.  While  it  is  phys- 
ically impossible  to  get  everything  perfect,  we  should  aim  at  uniformity.  For  instance,  the  slant  should  be  uni- 
form, the  size  and  proportion  should  be  the  same.  Beginning  and  ending  ovals  should  be  similar  in  size.  Notice 
the  final  ovals  on  A,  C,  D,  F,  H,  K,  M,  N,  O,  Q,  R,  U,  and  X.  The  nearer  you  come  to  getting  these  ovals  the  same 
the  better  your  work  will  be. 

Study  parallel  effects.  Notice  the  parallel  effect  between  the  beginning  shaded  stroke  of  the  A  and  the  final  stroke 
in  the  oval.  The  parallel  effect  between  the  last  shade  on  the  B  and  the  final  oval.  You  should  also  study  the 
parallel  effect  in  T,  I,  S,  and  F. 

Pick  out  the  similar  shades.  The  A,  C,  D,  E,  and  O  are  long  shades  and  all  of  the  same  shape.  The  first  shade 
of  B  is  the  same  as  the  shade  in  F,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  etc.  The  compound  curve  and  shade  on  U,  V  and  Y  are  exactly 
the  same. 

By  practicing  similar  letters  in  groups  you  will  be  able  to  make  your  writing  more  uniform  and  more  of  an  exact 
art.  There  is  a  place  for  every  stroke.  We  should  not  add  a  shade  on  Ornamental  Penmanship  unless  it  improves 
the  letter.  All  of  the  letters  should  be  similarly  flourished.  Avoid  one  plain  unflourished  letter  next  to  a  highly 
flourished  letter.  A  well  shaped  simple  letter  is  much  m  ore  beautiful  than  a  poorly  made  highly  flourished  letter, 
especially  if  the  flourishes  are   made  without  regard   to  the   laws   governing   good    Ornamental    Penmanship. 

Send  some  of  your  practice  work  to  The  Educator.  We  always  are  on  the  lookout  for  work  for  publication  and 
we  are  always   glad   to   offer  suggestions   and   help   to   th  ose  who  ask  for  it. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

^  Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit. 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 

iwommercial  teachers  including  books  of  special 
edDcational  value  and  books  on  business  sub- 
jects.    AM   such    books    will    be   briefly    reviewed 

.  in   these  columns,  the  object  being^  t«  give  suffi- 

jcient  description   of  each   to 


ito  dete 


iU  vala 


Transcription  Error  Charts,  by  Ray 

I  Abiams.  Published  by  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N. 
Y.    Paper  cover,  67  pages. 

This  is  a  supplementary  pad  that  makes 
provision  for  the  systematic  improvement  of 
student's  transcription  ability.  The  first 
part  of  the  pad  is  devoted  to  the  rules  of 
English  that  apply  to  transcription,  with  il- 
lustrations ;  the  second  part  contains  charts 
error  graphs  that  assist  the  student  in 
?writing-.  Through  the  medium  of  simple 
finding,  correcting,  and  recording  his  trans- 
iption  errors  in  English,  shorthand,  and 
irves.  the  graphs  reveal  the  student's  weekly 
progress. 


General  Record  Keeping,  For  Per- 
sonal and  Business  Use,  by  George 
H.  Dalrymple  and  P.  Myers  Heiges. 
Published  by  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Cloth 
cover,  181  pages. 

This  one-year  text  was  designed  for  a  course 
in  personal-use  bookkeeping  anywhere  from 
the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  grade.  The  ap- 
proach consists  of  everyday  project  material, 
and  the  treatment  throughout  is  of  a  simple, 
easy  nature.  There  is  little  emphasis  on  the 
technical  aspects  of  bookkeeping,  although 
the  material  culminates  in  a  thorough  pre- 
sentation of  the  simple  fundamentals  of  book- 
keeping— that  understanding  of  the  subject 
that    is    needed   by    everyone. 

This  book  should  reduce  the  number  of 
failures  in  the  bookkeeping  course,  and  give 
to  every  student  a  training  that  will  serve 
him   ail  through   life. 


You'll    Like    to    Write    Letters,    by 

Virginia  Young.  Published  by  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     Paper  cover,  76  pages. 

This  is  a  supplementary  text  in  business 
letter  writing  that  cavers  all  the  principal 
t(  pics  of  the  regular  long  course.  Based  on 
1h-j  theory  that  effective  letter  writing  should 
he  as  natural  and  sincere  as  conversation. 
Through  unique  illustrations  and  an  infoi-mal 
discussion  of  the  various  factors  of  business 
letter  writing,  the  subject  is  made  most 
interesting    and   very   practical. 

On  the  grounds  that  anyone  does  well  what 
he  likes  to  do.  this  author  has  attacked  the 
learning  problem  from  the  angle  of  developing 
in   the   student   a    love   for    letter   writing. 


Brief-Form  Drills,  by  Edith  V.  Bis- 
bee.  State  Teachers  College,  White- 
water, Wisconsin.  Published  by  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    Paper  cover,  113  pages. 

This  book  is  a  supplementary  aid  to  the 
student  in  learning  the  brief  forms  of  Gregg 
Shorthand.  It  is  an  all-shorthand  reader  and 
dictation  book  that  contains  all  the  brief 
forms  in  context,  graded  according  to  the 
Gregg    Shorthand    Manual. 


Gregg  Medical  Dictation  Series, 
Volume  I,  General  Medicine,  by  Marie 

Zweegman  Yates.  Published  by  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     Paper  cover,  90  pages. 

This  is  a  series  of  dictation  booklets,  each 
draling  with  some  specific  phase  of  medicine. 
Volume  I  deals  with  General  Medicine.  Volume 
II  with  Surgery.  and^Volume  III  with  Pedia- 
trics.     All    are    the    same   in    arrangement   and 


The  dictation  covers  medical  cases  from  the 
time  the  patient  is  placed  under  the  care  of 
his  physician  until  he  is  discharged.  Each 
volume  contains  a  glossary  of  medical  terms 
with    shorthand    outlines. 

The  object  of  these  dictation  booklets  is  to 
pr  pare  the  student  for  secretarial  work  in 
the  doctor's  office,  in  the  hospital,  or  any 
•  tht  r    activity    associated    with    the    world    of 


NEW    TEACHER    IN    DUNSMORE 
COLLEGE,   STAUNTON,   VA. 

Mrs.  John  Noble  Maxwell  was 
boin  in  Chesterfield  County,  Virginia, 
and  received  her  early  education  in 
the  public  and  hig-h  schools  of  that 
county.  She  later  graduated  from 
the  State  Teacher's  College  of  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia;  took  summer 
work  at  William  and  Mary  College, 
Williamsburg,  Virgjinia,  and  then  con- 
tinued her  educational  work  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 

For  a  number  of  years  she  was  a 
teacher  in  the  public  school  system 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  later  be- 
came connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Fairfax  Hall  in  Waynesboro, 
Virginia.  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  execu- 
tively connected  with  the  operation 
of  this  Institution,  which  is  one  of 
the  well-known  girls'  schools  of  the 
South. 

In  1939  Mrs.  Maxwell  completed 
the  Stenographic  Course  at  Duns- 
more  Business  College,  Staunton,  Vir- 
ginia, where  at  the  present  time  she 
heads    the    Typewriting    Department. 


DIPLOMAS 

Some  very  fine  circulars  and  prints 
of  diplomas  have  been  received  from 
D.  Beauchamp  of  355  South  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles,  California.  Mr. 
Beauchamp  has  been  doing  engross- 
ing work  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
is  one  of  the  exceptionally  fine  en- 
grossers. 


The  Aristocracy  Service,  and  other 
addresses,  by  Harry  Collins  Spillman, 
with  a  foreword  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Harman. 
Published  by  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cloth 
cover,   205   pages. 

This  book  contains  a  selection  of  inspira- 
tional addresses  delivered  by  the  author,  who 
has  been  a  newspaper  reporter,  educator,  and 
businessman,  and  for  years  has  been  an  in- 
ternationally known  public  speaker.  These 
speeches  have  held  great  audiences  of  select 
businessmen  and  professional  men  and  women 
riveted  to  their  seats  in  the  four  corners  of 
the  world.  They  are  speeches  that  deal  in  a 
lyrical  and  practical  way  with  problems  close 
to  every  person  who  has  a  definite  job  to 
perform.  The  addresses  are  divided  into  four 
groups:  business,  education,  special  occasion, 
lent. 


Ten  Popular  Bookkeeping  Projects, 

for  use  with  any  bookkeeping  text, 
by  Milton  S.  Briggs  and  Clyde  I. 
Blanchard.  Published  by  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N. 
Y.     Paper  cover,  70  pages. 

This  is  a  group  of  bookkeeping  projects  for 
use  with  any  bookkeeping  text.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  outside  work  of  a  practical 
nature  that  will  permit  the  student  to  apply 
bookkeeping  principles   in   an    interesting   way. 

For  variety,  projects  are  given  on  a  wel- 
fare fund,  garage,  clothing  company,  candy 
shop,  fruit  and  vegetable  business,  and  others. 
These  project*  were  chosen  from  a  larger 
group  used  as  the  basis  for  an  awards  and 
certification    service    to    bookkeeping    students. 
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Specimen     for    supplementary     practice     written     by     F.     B.     Courtney     of     Detroit.     Michigan. 
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Done    recently    by    that    famous    penman.    F.    B.    Courtney    of    Detroit. 


For  Students  of  Engrossing 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 

AND  ENGROSSING 


The  greatest  collection 
of  practical  eneroseing 
ever  published.  Revised 
edition,  about  one-h*lf 
of    the    book   be 


ater 


al    -  -    the 


fine 


work    of    the 

prepared  by  the  profes- 


nplete 


structiuns  in  Round- 
hand.  Broadpen.  Pen- 
ciled and  Freehand  Let- 
tering, Wash  Drawing 
and  Pen  Drawing.  In- 
structs how  to  make 
Diplomas.  Certificates. 
Title  Pages.  Engross 
Resolutions,  and  pre- 
sents numerous  full- 
page  examples  of  pen 
and  brush  work  from 
the  leading  engrossing 
masters  of  the  country. 
The  one  indispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  materials  and 


Price,    postpaid.    $2.50. 
PLAIN    USEFUL    LETTERING.    48    pages. 


SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 

the  pens  that  are 


filling  : 


pointed     pen.     9     numbers — 


for  ledger  headii 
fact  for  executing  any  kind 
of  practical,  rapid  lettering, 
tbefie  penB  are  the  best  made. 
Thtre  are  a  few  other  num- 
bers of  theee  pens  than  are 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve  are  all  any  engross- 
ing artist  ever  has  occasion 
to  use.  Doable  Lettering 
Holder     .20c 


1  complete  set  of  theee  twelve  Pens 
5.   and  6  single  pointed,   and  Nos. 


Nos.  1.  1^.  2,  21^,  3 

10.  20  and  30   double  pointed, 


of  any 


orted 


f   .35 


desired)    single  pointed  25 

oi   any   numoi-l-s    I ')s.sorted  as  desired)    double  poi.  ted .60 

in  a  dozen  single  pointed  pens,  2  for  5c.  and   less  than  .1 
double    pointed,    5c    each. 

of  any  one  number  saigle  pointed  pens,   postn.nid .51 

of  any  one   number   single   pointed   pens,    postpaid   1.75 

;  of  any  one  number  double  pointed  pens,  postpaid  1.50 

•INKHOLDER" 

for  Soennecken  Lettering  Pens.  But 
little  ink  dipping  is  necessary  when 
this  ink-holder  is  used.  Saves  time  and 
patience  when  one  has  considerable 
work    to    do. 

Each.    10    cents. 


INKS 

Zanerian  India,  Postpaid  40c 

Zanerian  Gold,   Postpaid   25c 

Arnolds  Japan,  Postpaid  50c 

PAPERS 

Zanerian  5  lb.,  Express   Coll $1.50 

Zanerian  No.  9,  Express  Coll .83 

Artificial  Parchment  (16x21)   6  sheets 

postpaid    1.50 

Genuine  Sheepskin  (16x21)  1  sheet  postpaid  2.50 
White  Cardboard  (22%x28^4)  6  sheets 

postpaid    90 

TEXT   LETTERING   AND   ENGROSSING 
COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course  will 
train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  German  Text,  Shading, 
etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this  course,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the  engrossing 
business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or  as  a  sideline 
is  very  profitable.  You  can  become  quite  skillful 
by  faithfully  following  this  course. 
Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course  (including  manual) $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course  2.85 


ADVANCED  ENGROSSING  COURSE 
BY   CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engi-ossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  text)  $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course....     2.25 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

612  Norfh  Park  Sf.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Vol.  45 


NOVEMBER,  1939 


No.  3 


I,  V.1-  u  J  .1,1       ,..o„,    T„l„  ar,rt   Aiiffiisf  at  612  N    Park  St..  Coli.mbus.  O..  by  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company.    Entered  as  second- 
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SHARE  inYcur 

Chrisfntas  Giving 
to  Your  Papi/s 


You  Give  t-he  Pencil  for 
15c.  We'll  Give  the  Pen- 
holder fo 
Match  it 


FREE 


lialh    Vmked    1  o;  elli.r    in    AltnictiV' 
Color, III  Box 


An 

Ideal 

Lasting 

Gift 


This  Matched  Pinger- 
fitting   Pen   and   Pencil 
set    in    beautiful    onyx- 
like finish.  Sure  to  delight 
the   heart  of  every  child. 
This    Special    Zaner-Bloser 
"Share-with-You"     Gift    Offer 
brings   you   both    Matched   Pen- 
holder   and    Pencil    postpaid    for 
only  15c. 


BLOSER 


FINGER-FITTING 


and    PENS 


RESTFUL  —  EASY  TO  USE  —  IMPROVE   PUPILS'   HANDWRITING 


Here  i.s  a  happy  solution  of  the  gift  problem  for 
yqur  pupils.  You  want  something  first  of  all  that 
will  please — something  that  will  last — something 
at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay — something  that 
will  express  your  personal  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  your  pupils.  How  can  you  do  this  better  than 
by  showing  your  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
the   child's  handwriting  ? 

A  Matched  Set  for  Every  Child 

To  make  it  possible  for  you  to  make  a  really 
worthwhile  gift  to  your  pupils  this  Christmas,  we 
are  making  a  special  "Share-with-you"  Gift  Offer. 
You  give  the  Pencil — we'll  give  the  Penholder. 
In  this  way  you  are  able  to  remember  every  child 
with  a  lasting,  useful,  valuable  gift — and  all  at 
a  cost  to  you  of  only  15c  each. 


Order  Promptly  —  Use  the  Coupon 

We  make  no  restrictions  on  this  "Share-with- 
You"  Gift  Offer.  Whether  you  wish  10  sets  or 
a  hundred,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  fill  out  the 
coupon  below,  write  your  name  and  address 
plainly,  tell  us  how  many  sets  you  will  require, 
enclosing  check  or  money  order  to  pay  for  the 
Zaner-Bloser  Finger-Fitting  Pencils  at  15c  each 
and  we'll  include  free  as  our  share  in  your  gift 
to  your  pupils  one  Zaner-Bloser  Penholder  to 
match,  packed  with  each  pencil  in  attractive 
Colorful  Box. 

For  a  delightful  surprise — at  Christmas  time — to 
get  unmatched  value  for  your  gift  money — this 
year — fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today. 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Company 


612  North  Park  Street 


Dept.  E 


Columbus,  Ohio 


1  SPECIAL     "SHARE    YOUR    GIFT"    COUPON 


ZaiuT-Bloser  Company,  Dept.  E.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:    I   accept   your   special   "Gift-Sharing"   offer   tn 
enable  me  to  give  the  complete  set  of  matched  Finger-Fittinu' 

Penholder  and  Pencil  to  my  pupils.     Enclosed  find 

in  payment  for Pencils  at  the  regular  retail  price  of 

15c  each  and  you  are  to  include  Free  one  Finger-Fitting  Pen- 
holder to  match  each  Pencil  ordered  as  per  your  offer  in  The 
Educator.  Penholder  and  Pencil  are  to  be  packed  together  in 
attractive  colorful  box  and  to  be  mailed  to  me  postpaid. 


Teacher's   Name 


Address     

Town  State.. 
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The  POPULAR 

PLACE  TO  STAY 
IN 


TOLEDO 


People  traveling  or  living  in  Toledo  quite 
naturally  turn  to  the  Fort  Meigs.  Not  only 
is  it  the  focal  point  of  activities,  but  it  is 
a  convenient,  comfortable  and  pleasant 
hotel.  Its  unusual  Purple  Cow  Coffee  Shop 
and  Maritime  Buffet  are  the  reasons  it  is 
preferred  as  an  entertainment  center. 

250  ROOMS$0 

WITH  BATH  fiom  L 

JOSEPH    HERLICY,    Manager 

FORT  MEIGS 

HOTEL 

ST.  CLAIR  BETWEEN   MADISON  AND 
JEFFERSON 

ONE     OF     THE     ALBERT     PICK     HOTELS 


Professional  Training 
in  Shorthand 

Post-graduate  courses  at  The  Gregg  College 
thoroughly  prepare  for  private  secretaryships,  court 
reporting,  and  commercial  teaching  positions. 

All  departments  are  in  charge  of  expert  and 
experienced  instructors.  Graduates  are  uniformly 
successful  and  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Students  for  beginning  or  advanced  courses  may 
enroll  any  Monday  —  progress  being  individual. 
Day  and  evening  sessions  open  all  year.  Free  Place- 
ment Service. 


Write  toda\  for  catalogue  giving  details  about 


this 


St  distinctive  school. 


THE  GREGG  COLLEGE 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  "HOME"   OF 

GmteUf  and  umi&it 

llOTEl    ' 

FORT  HAYES 

•  A  better  ploce  to  stay  in  Ohio's  Capitol  -  better 
accommodations,  food  and  service.  .Coffee  Shop  and 
popular  Mikado  Cocktail  Bar.  Both  Air-Condilioned. 

350R00MS 

WITH  BATH  From 

AIR  CONDITIONED 


•  GUEST    ROOMS    •    LOBBY 

•  PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS 

R.I.GRIFFITH,  Mgr. 
ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 


COLUMBUS 

0  H  I  0  ^ 
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^  Courteous  Service 
y^-  Genuine  Hospitality 
if  Luxurious  Surroundings 
In 


DAYTON 


)f  You'll  appreciate  the  com- 
fort and  superior  facilities  at 
Dayton's  leading  hotel  —  the 
smart  and  colorful  Miami, 
first  choice  of  experienced 
travelers.  Spacious,  taste- 
fully furnished  rooms.  Inter- 
nationally famous  for  its  ex- 
cellent food  ....  Popular 
Crystal  Bar. 

400  ROOMS 

WrTH  BATH 
from   $2.50 

HOTEL 

MIAMI 

V.   C.    MURPHY,    Manager 

SECOND  AMD  LUDLOW  STREETS 

ONE  OF   THE    ALBERT   PICK    HOTELS 
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THE  ROAD  TO  SKETCHING  FROM  NATURE 


sketch 
easy 

thing  else  if 
you  go  about 
it  correctly. 
"The  Road  to 
Sketching  fi-om 
Nature"   tells   ] 

The    instructions 
astic   and  enjoyabl 
shade,    reflect 
work   conta: 
nature,    is   ] 
is   bound   in 


how. 
■>  are  plain,  interesting,  progressive,  enthusi- 
It  discusses  location,  proportion,  light  and 
treatment,  composition  and  suggestions.  The 
ns  62  pages,  over  50  illustrations  made  direct  from 
rinted  on  the  finest  plate  paper,  SVoxB  inches,  and 
flexible  art  linen. 
It  is  graded  from  the  simplest  outline  sketch  to  the  most 
artistic  pen  and  pencil  pictures.  It  contains  one  water  color 
painting  beautifully  reproduced  in  colors.  If  you  get  this  book, 
you  will  certainly  go  out  and  learn  to  sketch  and  appreciate 
nature. 

PRICE   $1.00   POSTPAID 

Write  for  catalog  of  penmanship  books  and  supplies. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 
Columbus,  Ohio 


PENMANSHIP 

Let  Us  Help  You  Now 

CHECK  ITEMS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 
AND  MAIL  TO  US 

Send  catalog  of  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship. 

Send     information     regarding     Correspondence 

Work  in  Penmanship. 

Send    intoimation   about   Stock   Cuts. 

Send    catalog   of   Penmanship    Books    and    Sup- 
plies 

Send   catalog   of   Penmanship   Books   and    Sup- 
plies for  schools. 

Name    , 

Address   


■  Co/umbus,  Ohio 


Provides  for  Variation 
in  Students'*  Abilities 


New  Standard  Typewriting 


Abundant    Material 

Correct   Forms   Only 

Best  Current  Usage 

Clear,    Concise    Direc- 
tions 

Interesting  Topical 
Arrangement 

Distinct   Type 
Durable  Binding 
Good    Illustrations 


Nathaniel  Altholz 

Director    of    Commercial   Education.        and 
Board  of  Education, 
City  of  Ne<u)  York 


Charles  E.  Smith 

Specialist  in    Typewriting   Instruction, 

Trainer  of  Every  ff'orld's  Professional 

Typewriting    Champion 


We  might  elaborate  one  feature  after  another — the  topical  arrangement  of  applied 
problem  material;  the  interesting,  instructive,  carefully  selected  exercise  and  project 
material;  the  constant  attention  to  the  interest  and  convenience  of  pupil  and  teacher; 
the  method  by  which  the  entire  class,  with  no  slighting  of  individual  aptitude,  mas- 
ters the   keyboard  together. 

But  it  all  comes  down  to  just  this:  Here  is  the  typewriting  text  which  will  serve 
you  best.  New  Standard  Typewriting  is  now  in  wide  use,  in  every  case  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Embodying  ideas  gathered  from  exceptional  experience 
and  thorough  understanding  of  actual  classroom  problems,  it  stands  approved  by 
every   test   of  expert   opinion   and    practical    demonstration. 


The  Most   USABLE   Text  Ever  Devised 


PITMAN  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 

New  York  Chicago 
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Cf^<f    TEXTS    IN    BOOKKEEPING 

GENERAL  RECORD  KEEPING,  by  Dalrymple  and  Heiges.  A  new  text  in  clerical  practices 
and  bookkeeping  that  will  provide  a  valuable  asset  to  the  secretary.  Contains  a 
strong  program  of  functional  arithmetic.  Makes  use  of  an  interesting  project  ap- 
proach and  simple  treatment  throughout.  Comprises  a  practical  but  nontechnical 
training  in  bookkeeping  principles  and  practices.     Workbook  available. 

List  Price,  $1.20 

INTENSIVE  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING,  by  Fearon.  Embodies  late  methods  and 
encouraging  economies  in  teaching  bookkeeping.  Learning  is  accelerated  and  time 
is  saved  through  the  elimination  of  technical  digressions  and  questionable  "enrich- 
ments," through  short  lessons,  and  by  means  of  a  rapid  approach  that  grew  out  of 
the  author's  own  successful  teaching  experience.  Separate  practice  sets  do  not  add 
to  the  effectiveness  of  learning  as  presented  in  this  text.  List  Price,  $1.80 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING  PRACTICE,  PART  I,  by  Lenert  and  McNamara.  In 
presenting  the  subject  as  it  is  learned  in  the  office,  this  text  lays  a  simple,  clear 
foundation  in  the  fundamentals  of  bookkeeping.  A  logical  approach,  short  lessons, 
and  unusual  illustrative  material  are  features  that  make  student  understanding 
easy.  Four  practice  sets  are  worked  out  in  the  text.  Additional  practice  sets  are  not 
needed.  List  Price,  $1.50 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING  PRACTICE,  PART  II,  by  Lenert  and  McNamara. 
This  text  employs  the  same  simplicity  and  clearness  of  concept  used  in  Part  I  to 
obtain  the  same  mastery  of  the  subject  matter— this  time  accounting.  Learning 
is  accelerated  from  the  beginning  of  this  course  by  the  thorough  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping practice  developed  in  Part  L  List  Price,  $1.50 

ONE  HUNDRED  EXERCISES  IN  BOOKKEEPING,  by  Lenert  and  McNamara.  One  hun- 
dred exercises  overflowing  with  opportunity  to  make  application  of  bookkeeping 
principles  to  material  that  will  be  new  to  the  student.  For  use  with  any  text. 
Full  instructions  accompany  each  exercise.  List  Price,  $  .36 

TEN  POPULAR  BOOKKEEPING  PROJECTS,  by  Briggs  and  Blanchard.  A  wide  variety 
of  practical  projects  for  use  with  any  bookkeeping  text.  They  lend  interest  and 
freshness  to  the  application  of  bookkeeping  principles.  Bound  in  booklet  form  with 
art  paper  cover.  List  Price,  $  .40 

THE  CfAj^^ip  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New    York  Chicago  Son    Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 
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A  Well'balanced  Education 


We  hear  much  about  this  or  that 
progressive   method   in   education. 

The  promoters  of  these  various 
methods  make  claims  which  in  some 
cases  are  justified  and  in  other  cases 
are  greatly  exaggerated. 

Many  earnest  teachers  and  educa- 
tors are  seeking  new  and  better  ways 
of  meeting  present  day  complex  con- 
ditions, others  seeking  personal  glory 
advance  new  ways  and  discredit  all 
traditional  methods  which  have  stood 
the  test  for  many  years.  As  a  result 
of  these  experiments,  real  .progress 
has  been  made  even  though  we  do 
i  find  many  one-sided  experimental 
movements  which  swing  to  extremes 
and  which  do  not  produce  lasting  or 
justifiable  results. 

In  guiding  pupils,  educators  should 
not  allow  them  to  choose  only  sub- 
jects which  are  interesting  or  are 
easj',  and  to  neglect  other  subjects 
which  are  necessary  to  produce  a  well- 
balanced  education.  Many  pupils  are 
not  capable  of  judging  by  themselves 
what  they  should  study  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  broad  education. 
Help  them  in  selecting  their  courses, 
then  make  those  subjects  real  inter- 
esting and  live  subjects. 

Every  pupil  should  acquire  a  free 
and  legible  style  of  handwriting.  It 
is  part  of  everyone's  education. 

"There  is  scarcely  any  subject  ma- 
terial, field  or  single  activity  wherein 
handwriting  does  not  have  a  very  im- 
portant function.  Good  handwriting 
is  the  most  valuable  accomplishment 
acquired   in   cur   public   schools." 

One  is  lacking  in  education  if  he 
has  neglected  his  handwriting  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of 
man.  Drill  is  necessary  to  acquire 
skill,  but  pupils  should  be  shown  the 
reason  for  drill. 

By  correlating  handwriting  with 
other  school  subjects,  the  students  can 
be  interested  in  it  and  lead  to  see  the 
importance  of  additional  systematic 
insti'uction  and  drill  in  handwriting. 
By  using  scales  and  established  stand- 
ards,   teachers    can    easily    determine 


when  students  have  attained  the  goal 
for  their  grades.  Teachers  should 
show  pupils  the  advantages  of  good 
handwriting  and  set  the  example  by 
writing  well  themselves. 

Penmanship  is  a  valuable  tool  which 
every  boy  and  girl  should  acquire.  It 
is  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  well- 
rounded  education. 

It  is  said  that: 

"A  man  is  educated  if  he  can  get 
what  he  wants  out  of  life  without  in- 
terfering with  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  others."  Surely  good  pen- 
manship is  a  tool  which  will  help  you 
to  get  what  you  want  and  it  will  also 
lighten  the  burden  of  those  who  have 
to  read  what  you  write. 

From  John   Ruskin   we   quote: 

■'Education  does  not  mean  teaching 
people  what  they  do  not  know.  It 
means  teaching  them  to  behave  as 
they  do  not  behave.  It  is  not  teach- 
ing the  youth  the  shapes  of  letters 
and  the  tricks  of  numbers,  and  then 
leaving  them  to  turn  their  arithmetic 
to  roguery,  and  their  literature  to  lust. 
It  means,  on  the  contrary,  training 
them  into  the  perfect  exercise  and 
kindly  continence  of  their  bodies  and 
souls.  It  is  a  painful,  continual  ind 
difficult  work  to  be  done  by  kindness, 
by  watching,  by  warning,  by  precept 
and  by  praise,  but  above  all — by  ex- 
ample." — Editor. 


E.  C.  T.  A. 


Plans  are  being  made  for  the  forty- 
third  annual  convention  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Am- 
bassador in  Atlantic  City  on  March 
21,  22  and  23. 

The  following  appointments  have 
been  announced  by  the  Executive 
Board: 

Dr.  James  R.  Meehan,  of  the  Busi- 
ress  Economics  Department  of  Hunter 
College  has  been  appointed  Chairman 
of  Publicity.  Mr.  Elmus  Ream  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  Orange 
High  School  and  part  time  instructor 


in  the  Department  of  Business  Edu- 
cation at  New  York  University  is  to 
act  as  General  Chairman  of  Member- 
ship. Mr.  George  Hess,  Head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  At- 
lantic City  High  School,  has  been  cho- 
sen General  Chairman  of  Local  Ar- 
rangements and  Mr.  E.  E.  Hippensteel 
is  to  take  charge  of  the  exhibit  space 
at  the  convention. 


ANNU.XL   MEETING 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  AC- 
CREDITED   COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS 

The  annual  meeting  for  1939  will 
be  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  beginning 
Wednesday  morning,  December  27, 
with  headquarters  at  the  William 
Penn  Hotel. 

A  formal  up-to-date  program  is  be- 
ing prepared,  announcement  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  November  issue  of 
Accredited  News. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  Thursday  evening,  December 
28.  This  festive  occasion  will  reach 
another  high-water  mark  of  inspira- 
tion in  the  activities  of  the  Association, 
which  should  be  made  available  by 
every  member  of  the  Association  who 
can  possibly  be  present.  Many  friends 
and  prominent  visitors  will  be  in  at- 
tendance. 


N.  J.  STATE  TEACHERS  ASSN. 

PROGRAM 

Department    of    Handwriting 

Friday,  2  p.  m.— Nov.  10,  1939 
Convention  Hall — (Room  to  be 
announced) 
Olive  A.  Mellon — President 
Award  of  Silver  Cup  to  Orange. 
Address — "Strengthen  Thy  Stakes" 
— Elizabeth  J.  Drake,  Director  of  Eng- 
lish,   Binghamton,    N.    Y.,    noted   con- 
tributor to  the  field  of  handwriting. 

Discussion — "The  Visual  Phase  of 
Handwiiting  Instruction",  (with  slides 
and  visual  aids  prepared  and  pre- 
sented by  Members  of  Department  of 
Handwriting.) 

Handwriting  Exhibit  —  Depicting 
"The  American  Way  of  Life". 
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This  stem  is  found  in  H,  K,  M,  N,  Q,  V,  W,  X,  Y,  and  Z.  Curve  the  first  down  stroke  in  the  loop.  The  loop  is  one- 
third  as  large  as  the  entire  stem.  Get  a  wide  turn  at  the  top  and  come  straight  down  to  the  base  line  and  stop  be- 
fore raising  the  pen. 


797977^  9?i. 


Practice  these  exercises,  using  a  combined  oval  and  push-pull  motion.    Pull  all  down  strokes  down  on  the  same  slant. 


The  M  is  the  same  as  N  with  an  additional  section.  Use  a  combined  push-pull  and  oval  motion  pulling  the  down 
strokes  to  the  body  and  keeping  them  parallel.  Get  a  gradual  slope  on  the  three  top  turns.  Make  the  letter  without 
checking  the  motion.  If  you  have  trouble  in  looping  the  fiist  retrace,  try  stopping  at  the  base  line  on  the  first  down 
retrace. 


Practice  these  and  other  names.     See  how  many  names  of  boys  and  girls  you  can  write  beginning  with  M. 


-^-O^L^^^ 


Repeat  each  exercise  by  itself.     Notice  the  similarity  between  capital  N  and  the  small  n. 


The  N  begins  like  H  and  K  and  ends  like  A.     There  should  be  two  turns  at  the  top.     The  body  should  be  the  same 
width  as  H.     Keep  the  main  down  strokes  parallel.     Retrace  half  way.     Study  the  white  spaces  in  the  letter.     The 
second  section  of  N  should  not  be  as  high  as  the  first  part. 
Count:  1,  2,  3,  and  make  about  45  letters  per  minute. 
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The  B  is  the  same  as  P  with  the  additional  oval.  Get  both  ovals  the  same  in  size.  Are  your  rounding  parts  ovals 
or  are  they  too  wide?  Get  about  14  letters  on  a  line.  Give  the  pen  a  free  swing  on  the  ovals.  Stop  at  the  angle 
before  making  the  final  stroke. 


Practice  the  exercises  giving  most  of  your  attention  to  movement.  Get  a  free  push-pull  movement  on  both  capital 
and  small  b.  The  oval  movement  in  the  capital  is  made  with  a  free  swing.  Stop  on  retrace  before  making  the  final 
swing.     Also  stop  on  retrace  of  the  small  b. 


The  b  is  a  combination  of  1  and  v.     Start  on  the  base  line  and  get  a  good  curved  swinging  stroke.     The  loop  is  full 
and  plain.     Cross  at  the  head  line.     The  bottom  part  of  b  should  not  be  so  wide  that  it  resembles  le,  nor  should  the 
retrace  touch  the  body  of  the  letter.     Finish  high  along  the  head  line.     Glide  out  freely  with  the  pen  in  motion.   You 
may  use  a  slight  finger  action  on  the  loops,  but  do  not  develop  a  slow  cramped  movement. 
Make   connecting  strokes   freely   with    the   arm.     The   down  strokes  should  be  pulled  down  straight  towards  the  body. 


The  s  is  similar  to  the  r.  The  beginning  stroke  comes  out  of  the  base  line,  not  through  it.  The  body  is  an  oval 
swing.  The  s  and  r  extend  slightly  higher  than  n.  Close  the  s  at  the  bottom  and  get  a  round  turn  at  the  bottom  of 
r.     Use  a  rolling  rocking  motion.     Stop  at  the  bottom  if  it  helps  you. 

Count:  1,  2,  3.     Do  not  count  to  excess.     Avoid  breaking  the  round  turn  at  the  base  line.  Some  come  down  too  straight 
to  the  base  line,  then  cut  up  too  suddenly.     This  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an  angle  in  place  of  a  turn. 
These  are  good  exercises.     Study  them  until  you  can  do  them  well.     Get  a  light  down  stroke  and  a  free  swing. 

Shift  the  elbow  between  words  when  the  movement  becomes  cramped.  See  that  all  turns  at  the  base  line  are  the 
same   in   roundness.     Always   make   a   clear   distinction   between  turns  and  angles,  and  loops  and  retraces. 

Remember  that  the  way  to  learn  to  write  is  to  practice  writing,  just  the  same  as  the  way  to  learn  to  play  ball,  is  to 
practice  ball  playing.  And  on  the  same  principle  that  it  takes  study  as  well  as  practice  to  throw  and  curve  a  ball  ef- 
fectively, so  it  also  takes  study  and  practice  to  acquire  the  art  of  skillful  penmanship. 
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These  ai-e  good  exercises.     Study  them  until  you  can  do  them  well.     Get  a  light  down  stroke  and  a  free  swing. 


The  R.  P  and  B  began  alike  and  have  an  oval  at  the  top.  The  finishing  part  of  R  is  like  in  K.  Retrace  the  stem 
about  three-fourths  of  the  way.  Swing  the  loop  around  the  stem.  Make  at  least  twelve  letters  to  the  line.  Swing 
the  loop  around  the  stem. 


Study  the  large  S.     Use  a  free  rocking  motion  on  the  joined  words.     The  words  are  nice  to  write  and  should  be  run 
off  with  a  free  movement. 


The  a  has  a  more  slanting  small  oval  than  the  o,  and  a  finish  like  i.  It  is  important  that  the  finish  comes  down  to 
the  base  line,  then  swings  up  to  the  head  line.  Close  the  a.  They  say  that  an  open  a  indicates  talkativeness.  At 
least  it  is  likely  to  be  illegible.  Both  parts  should  rest  on  the  base  line  and  should  be  like  two  equal  turns  in  u.  Avoid 
a   hump   at  the   top.     Start   leftward   and   downward   rather  than  upward. 


Counting  for  letters  and  exercises  helps  to  keep  the  class  together.  It  puts  life  into  the  class  and  has  a  tendency 
to  put  a  check  on  the  wild  reckless  writers.  It  does  speed  up  the  slow  ones.  A  great  amount  of  counting  is  not 
necessary  or  advisable.     Some  teachers  wear  themselves  out  counting  and  leave  no  time  for  individual  help. 
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Twelve  M's  to  the  line  will  give  you  about  the  correct  width  for  each  letter.     Get  all  loops  the  same  in  size.     Swing  \ 

up  on  the  finish  the  same  as  in  i.  i 


^.e^J^       C?^ 


This  is  a  review  of  B  and  E  and  a  few  combinations.     The  loops  on  B  and  E,  are  the  same  size.     Make  a  line  of  B  ] 

and   E,  then  turn  them   upside  down  and   see  the  similarity.     The  exercises  will  help  you  if  you  use  them.  I 

i 

I     These  exercises  will  prepare  for  the  K.     Swing-  into  them  freely  and  get  a  light  touch.  ■! 

\ 

aj  ^^  ^^  ^o^    51^^  ^^  5^  ^  ! 

I 

The  K  begins  like  H  and  M.     The  beginning  loop  should  be  one-third  as  large  as  the  letter.     The  stem  should  come          1 

down  straight  to  the  base  line  and  stop.     The  second  part  is   composed   of   two   compound   curved    strokes.     The    K 

ends  exactly  like  R.     Swing  the  loop  around  the  stem.  ' 

Count:  1,  2,  3,  4.  1 


The  practice  of  simple  easy  words  is  an  excellent  drill.     Select  words  containing  letters  you  wish  to  practice.     Select 
v/ords  with  an  easy  combination  of  letters  or  as  many  similar  letters  as  possible. 

Kinks  indicate  that  the  movement  is  too  slow,  or  that  too  much  finger  movement  is  used.     More  speed  or  more  arm 
movement  will   help.  : 

Make  letters  at  a  rapid  rate  but  take  time  between  letters  to  thoroughly  criticise  your  work.     Study  carefully  and  ' 

determine  how  to  improve. 


The  arm  should  act  freely  on  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  elbow,  which  should  be  near  the  edge  of  the  desk.     Usually 
^extend  the  elbows  about  one  inch  off  the  desk. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship 
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Make  page  after  page  of  over,  under  and  compound  turn  exercises.  When  practicing  the  exercises  see  that  the  turns 
are  all  evenly  rounding.  After  making  several  lines  of  the  exercises,  turn  the  page  up-side  down.  This  will  show 
you  at  a  glance  if  the  top  turns  are  sharper  or  moi'e  rounding  than  the  bottom  turns. 

In  making  the  i  get  the  downward  strokes  uniform.  Pull  the  downward  strokes  directly  toward  the  center  of  the 
body.     Place  the  dot  carefully  over  the  i.     Neat  dots  are  important. 

Get  a  little  more  space  in  than  between  letter  u.  Glide  along  smoothly  to  get  good  lines.  Glide  on  the  upward  strokes, 
letting  the  little  finger  slide,  but  when  coming  down  on  the  downward  strokes,  get  a  little  slower  motion.  In  other 
words,  on  the  upward  motion  the  little  finger  glides  freer  than  on  the  downward  strokes. 

The  finish  of  w  is  important.  Come  to  a  complete  stop  on  the  dot  or  finish  of  the  w.  The  two  parts  of  the  w  should 
appear  even.     The  first  top  part  of  the  w  should  be  sharp  the  same  as  the  second  top  part. 

Practice  the  combinations  and  words  separately.  You  should  write  line  after  line  of  each  word  until  you  get  a  nice 
smooth,  uniform  appearance. 


The  m,  n,  v  and  x  are  vei-y  similar.  Get  the  turns  rounding  and  the  angles  sharp.  Make  down  strokes  straight  and 
uniform  in  slant.     Spacing  in  and  between  letters  should  be  uniform  in  appearance. 

Beginning  and  ending  strokes  should  be  the  same  length  and  curve  and  should  be  graceful.  The  m  and  n  are  made 
with  a  continuous  free  movement  but  the  v  has  a  decided  stop  at  the  dot. 

Let  the  little  finger  i-est  on  the  down  strokes  and  glide  on  the  up  strokes.  Curve  the  fingers  gracefully  and  do  not 
pinch  the  penholder.  Light  lines  are  important  so  develop  a  light  touch  and  a  free  movement.  Practice  the  words 
until  you  can  make  them  uniform  and  free.     Study  the  location  of  the  shades.     About  every  other  letter  is  shaded. 
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\  \  \  \  \  \  o  o  o  o  o  /vnmn  @^ 

This  magnificent  lettering  was  made  by  Robert  Batey,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Batey  has  acquired  this 
skill  by  studying  the  work  in  the  Educator  and  taking-  correspondence  instruction.  It  shows  what  systematic,  care- 
fully directed  effort  will  do. 


Supplementary   copies    for    practice,    by    F.    B.    Courtney,    Detroit  Mich. 
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Some   Recent   Experiments   in   Hand- 
writing  in  McKeesport 


Grade  1 

1.  HandwritiiiR  is  started  in  our 
schools  the  second  semester  of  the 
first  year.  No  writing  is  done 
the    first    semester. 

2.  The  first  semester  is  spent  in  be- 
coming- adjusted  to  school  condi- 
tions, in  learning  the  first  ele- 
ments  of  reading,  etc. 

3.  A  "handwriting  readiness  pro- 
gram"' is  built  up  the  first  semes- 
ter— 

a.  The  "perception  strips",  or 
alphabet,  is  posted  in  the 
room  and  referred  to  occas- 
ionally as  being  the  letters 
which  the  pupils  will  learn 
to  make  later  in  writing  their 
names,  in  writing  words 
which  appear  in  their  read- 
ers, and  in  writing  stories  of 
their  own. 

b.  Pupils  are  taught  the  names 
of  lines  and  spaces,  left  and 
right,  chalk  and  erasers,  etc. 

c.  Teachers  study  the  handed- 
ness of  their  pupils.  The 
handedness  of  pupils  is  never 
changed. 

d.  Pupils  are  taught  to  read 
numbers,  and  to  write  on  the 
board  from  one  to  ten. 

4.  Beginning  the  second  semester,  a 
few  fundamental  exercises  are 
taught: 

a.  The  retraced  line 

b.  The  "over-swing" 

c.  The  "under-swing" 

d.  The  two-space  oval 

5.  All  writing  the  first  nine  weeks 
is  taught  on  the  blackboard.  We 
believe  in  large  writing  for  begin- 
ners. 

G.  We  have  pupils  read  more  cursive 
than  they  write. 

a.  The  aim  is  to  get  the  transi- 
tion from  print  to  cursive. 
When  pupils  do  not  recognize 
the  word  in  cursive,  it  is  then 
printed  on  the  board,  and 
they  are  told  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  one  which  has 
been  written. 

7.  Sentences  are  read  and  words 
from  these  sentences  are  written. 

a.  If  a  letter  or  combination 
gives  difficulty,  the  letter  or 
combination  is  practiced  sep- 
arately and  then  the  word  js 
again  written  as  a  whole. 

8.  Writing,  to  beginning  pupils,  is  a 
new  language  and  we  believe  it 
should  be  read  before  it  is  written. 

a.  A  new  method  in  the  teach- 
ing of  shorthand,  which  is  a 
new  language  to  students, 
permits  no  writing  of  short- 


DR.   J.    H.    LAWSON 

Supt.— McKeesport,    Pa. 

To  the  Pa.  State  Teachers  Association 

hand  until  the  second  semes- 
ter.    The     first     semester     is 
spent  in  leading  shorthand. 
9.  After  nine  weeks'  practice  on  the 
blackboard,  pupils  write  on  paper 
the  same  words  and  phrases  which 
they  have  already  learned  to  write 
and  have  written  on  the  board. 
Then  everything  is  first  introduced 
on  the  blackboard  before  it  is  writ- 
ten   on    paper.     Paper   work    sup- 
plements  blackboard   writing. 
10.  In   four   and    one-half   months,    or 
one  semester,  first  grade  pupils 

a.  Practice  all  the  small  letters 
in  words  which  are  within 
their  reading  vocabulary. 

b.  Learn  and  practice  a  few  of 
the  capital  letters. 

c.  Learn  to  write  their  names 
(first  and   last). 

d.  Write  with  ease  and  enjoy 
writing. 

e.  Spell  from  sight  every  word 
written. 

IL  The  writing  class  is  "socialized". 
Pupils    help    each     other,    and    a 
stranger   going   into   a   class   dur- 
ing a  practice  period  would  never 
recognize     it     as     the     traditional 
writing  class. 
12.  We    are    much    pleased    with    the 
"carry  over"  into  the  second  grade 
and  also  with  the  pupils'  readiness 
to  attack  the  writing. 
We  find  that  we  can  accomplish  as 
much  in  writing  in  one  semester  with 
these  methods  as  we  formerly  did  in 
two   semesters.     We   find   less   expen- 
diture   of   eff^ort    on    the    part    of   the 
teacher   in   teaching   writing   and   less 
strain    on    the    part    of   the    pupils    in 
learning   it  than   there   was   when   we 
tried  to  teach  it  at  the  beginning  of 
the   term    when   so   many   new   things 
are   being  introduced. 


NEEDLESSLY  HANDI- 
CAPPED 
The  pupil  who  enters  the 
business  world  unable  to 
write  rapidly  and  well  is  un- 
necessarily and  needlessly 
handicapped.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary that  these  pupils 
write  each  letter  perfectly, 
but  they  should  have  the 
ability  to  obtain  a  rating 
between  70';  and  80%  with 
a  speed  of  approximately  80 
letters  per  minute. 


Seventh  and   Eighth  Grade 
Handwriting 

1.  Our  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are 
departmentalized  with  one  or  two 
teachers  in  each  building  teaching 
the  handwriting. 

2.  Two  periods  of  25  to  30  minutes 
each  per  week  are  spent  on  formal 
drill   in  handwriting. 

3.  The  supervisor  of  handwriting  is 
concentrating  this  term  on  the 
grammar  grade  classes — 

a.  She  visits  each  of  these  rooms 
once  each  month  (on  her  reg- 
ular schedule  and  oftener  if 
necessary.) 

b.  During  these  visits  the  super- 
visor 

(1)  may  teach  the  lesson 

(2)  she     may     observe     the 
pupils'  work  as  the  reg- 


ular    teachei' 
the  class. 


conducts 


(3)  consult  with  the  teach- 
er about  her  work  in 
handwriting. 

(4)  she  checks  any  written 
work  which  the  pupils 
may  have  done — this 
m  ay  be  pen-and-ink 
work,  pencil  work,  work 
prepared  for  any  teach- 
er other  than  the  teach- 
er of  handwriting. 

(5)  she  may  give  individual 
help,  diagnose  and  sug- 
gest remedies. 

4.  In  the  formal  drill  work,  all  the 
available  blackboard  space  is  util- 
ized by  the  pupils.  While  some  of 
the  class  are  writing  at  their  desks, 
other  pupils  write  the  same  lesson 
on  the  blackboard. 
We  believe  the  blackboard  is  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils. 

a.  This  enables  the  teachers  to 
give  more  individual  help  than 
can  be  given  when  all  pupils 
write  at  their  desks. 

b.  The  writing  lesson  becomes  so- 
cialized because  pupils  criticize 
each  others  work  and  suggest 
remedies. 

Pupils  strive  for  the  approval 
of  their  classmates  by  produc- 
ing good  writing  and  showing 
improvement. 

They  learn  to  give  and  to  take  | 
criticism  kindly. 

c.  A  good  attitude  towards  the  •, 
writing  thus  prevails.  i 
(Continued  on   page   17)  i 
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A  Lesson  on  Slant  and  Alignment 

From  the   San   Francisco   Public   Schools   Monthly   Bulletin 
Demonstration  Lesson  given  by   MISS  THYRZA    WALTERS.   Grattan   Elementary   School 


Welcome  by   Miss  Mary   Reene,  Prin- 
cipal 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  again 
bi'  with  the  probationary  teachers 
anil  to  greet  some  of  my  old  friends 
as  well.  The  purpose  of  today's  les- 
son is  to  demonstrate  how  slant 
and  alignment  can  be  accomplished 
through  correct  position  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  correct  position  of 
body,  paper  and  pen.  The  lesson  will 
last  fifteen  minutes.  There  are 
thirty-eight  pupils  in  this  4A  grade. 
Every  child  is  present.  No  one  has 
been  excused,  for  we  are  endeavoring 
to  show  how  left-handed  children,  new 
children,  and  children  lacking  perfect 
bodily  coordination  are  handled  in  a 
classroom.  The  writing  products  will 
consequently  vary  to  a  marked  de- 
gree. 

This  lesson  is  on  the  technique  of 
writing,  and  any  lesson  dealing  with 
the  mechanics  of  a  subject  and  the 
handling  of  tools  has  to  be  more  or 
less  definite  and  consequently  formal. 
As  soon  as  the  proper  habits  have 
been  established  this  formality  is 
abandoned. 

As  the  lesson  progresses,  the  class 
will  be  grouped  according  to  accom- 
plishment. The  first  two  rows  have 
been  promoted  twice:  first  from  the 
"position  group"  to  the  "slant  group," 
and  then  to  the  "form  group."  The 
second  two  rows  compose  the  "slant 
group"  and  have  been  promoted  from 
the  "position  group."  The  middle 
rows  are  the  "position  group"  and 
are  woiking  to  be  promoted  before 
the  end  of  the  term. 

I  wish  you  to  know  that  we  do 
not  aspire  in  this  grade  to  perfection 
of  form.  We  do  hope  for  lightness 
of  line,  freedom  of  movement,  and 
correct  writing  habits.  I  think  no 
teacher  is  so  apt  to  get  discouraged 
as  is  the  fourth  grade  teacher.  She 
appears  to  get  so  little  result  from 
the  energy  expended.  I  think  you 
will  agree  when  viewing  the  papers 
after  the  lesson  and  seeing  their  ex- 
hibit of  writing  in  the  upper  hallway, 
that  these  little  people  have  attained 
slant,  lightness  of  line,  swing  and 
freedom. 

Here  in  the  front  of  the  room  is  a 
little  puppet  show  that  has  evolved 
from  a  unit  on  Aquatic  Life.  The 
wi'iting  chart  in  that  room  follows 
out  the  unit,  the  varying  depths  of 
the  ocean  representing  degrees  of  at- 
tainment on  the  Ayres  Scale  with 
each  child  in  the  room  represented 
by  his  favorite  fish.  These  ai'e  mov- 
able and  are  moved  to  show  progress. 
You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  all 
of  the  classrooms.  I  would  also  call 
your  attention  to  the  charts  in  all  of 


the  rooms  showing  the  monthly  rat- 
ing on  the  Ayres  Chart.  These  charts 
have  been  very  helpful  to  us  and  I 
hope  prove  suggestive  to  you. 

I  am  now  going  to  turn  the  meet- 
ing over  to  Miss  Walters,  my  very 
excellent  and  enthusiastic  fourth 
grade  teacher. 

Miss  Walters:  What  shall  be  our 
aim  today,  girls  and  boys  ? 

Aeriel:  We  want  to  work  to  hold 
our  pens  correctly. 

I-ouis:    We  need  form. 


Any  teacher  can  acquire  a 
fair  degree  of  proficiency 
in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  learn  enough  about  the 
mechanics  of  handwriting 
in  order  that  he  may  direct 
a  pupil  to  change  from 
careless  work  to  the  kind 
that  is  neat,  legible,  and  ex- 
ecuted at  a  sufficient  rate  of 
speed.  Careless  writing 
from  a  teacher  is  as  much 
a  confession  of  poor  prep- 
aration as  is  slovenly 
grammar  or  poor  pronun- 
ciation, and  as  unbecoming 
and  unprofessional. 


Francis:  We  need  to  write  straight 
across  the  paper. 

John:  We  need  to  push  and  pull 
our  papers  as  we  write  across  the 
page. 

Eleanor:  We  must  try  not  to  go 
down  hill. 

Helen:    We  need  more  slant. 

Miss  Walters:  We  need  all  of  these 
things — but  today  we  are  going  to 
work  for  alignment  only.  If  we  have 
correct  position,  it  is  easy  to  get  slant 
and  alignment.  We  must  have  good 
position.  Think  of  your  feet.  Bend 
your  body  slightly  forward.  Place 
the  arms  properly  on  the  desk.  Place 
pens  in  correct  position.  It  will  tell 
you  how  to  place  your  paper  to  at- 
tain alignment.  Keep  your  hands  in 
correct  position.  Put  the  paper  on 
the  desk.  Imagine  a  line  extending 
from  the  inkwell  to  the  opposite  cor- 
ner of  the  desk.  If  you  place  your 
paper   correctly  you   will   be   able   to 


write  straight  across  the  paper.  We 
have  a  special  drill  to  help  us  keep 
our  paper  in  a  parallel  position. 

(Teacher  indicates  shifting  of  the 
paper  on  the  blackboard.)  It  is  1,  2, 
a,  4,  pull;  1,  2,  3,  4,  push;  1,  2,  3, 
4,  pull;  1,  2,  3,  4,  push.  Thus  we  are 
able  to  write  straight  across  the 
paper.  Sometimes  this  happens.  (In 
the  shifting,  the  teacher  turns  the 
paper  so  that  it  is  no  longer  parallel 
with  the  diagonal  line  of  the  desk.) 
What  happened  to  my  line,  Caroline  ? 

Caroline:   You  went  down  hill. 

Miss  Walters:  Who  can  tell  me 
why  I  went  down  hill  ? 

Ruth:  You  had  too  much  slant  to 
ycuir   iiaper. 

Miss  Walters:  Sometimes  this  hap- 
pens (In  the  shifting,  teacher  turns 
the  paper  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
l)arallel  with  the  diagonal  line  of  the 
desk.)  1,  2,  3,  4,  pull;  1,  2,  3,  4,  push. 
What  happened  to  that  line. 

Dorothy :    You  went  up  hill. 

Miss  Walters:  Can  you  tell  me 
why  I  went  up  hill  ? 

Dorothy  Ann:  You  did  not  have 
enough   slant. 

.Miss  Walters:  If  we  know  what 
causes  the  trouble  we  can  avoid  it. 
Place  the  paper  parallel  with  the  im- 
aginary line  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  from  your  ink  well.  We  will 
now  have  the  dry  pen  exercises. 
Verna  please  count. 

Verna:  1,  2,  3,  4,  pull;  1,  2,  3,  4, 
push;  1,  2,  3,  4,  pull;  1,  2,  3,  4,  push. 
( Children  use  dry  pen  drill  following 
instructions  on  shifting.) 

Miss  Walters:  Fine!  Dip  your 
pens  in  the  ink.  We  will  just  make 
a  line  from  left  to  right  and  see  that 
this  line  goes  straight  across  the 
paper.     All  count. 

All:  1,  2,  3,  4,  pull;  1,  2,  3,  4,  push; 
1,  2,  3,'"4,  pull;  1,  2,  3,  4,  push.  (The 
teacher  passes  up  and  down  the  aisles 
noting  accomplishment  and  making 
needed  comments  such  as  "Light 
lines"  "Watch  your  pen.") 

Miss  Walters:  Let  us  stop  and  look 
at  our  papers.     Who  went  dowm  hill? 

Mary:    I  did. 

Miss  Walters:    Why? 

Mary :  My  paper  had  too  much 
slant. 

Miss  Walters:    Who  went  up  hill? 

Burnett:  My  paper  did  not  have 
enough  slant. 

Miss  Walters:  Let  us  put  a  little 
check  on  the  imperfect  lines  and  try 
again.     One  more  line.     All  count. 

Miss  Walters:  Now,  we  will  stop. 
This    is    a   lovely    paper    (holds    up  a 
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paper).  It  groes  very  straight  across 
the  page  .  .  .  The  first  thing  we  learn 
in  this  class  is  good  citizenship.  We 
have  been  stressing  it  all  term  and  so 
we  shall  choose  the  sentence  we  are 
to  write  on  this  subject.  If  we  are 
obedient,  kind,  and  honest,  we  are 
good  citizens.  Who  can  think  of  a 
good  sentence  for  us  to  write? 

.\nna:   I  will  be  polite. 

John:     I    will    be    kind    in    all    my 
thoughts. 

Caroline:    Citizens  are  truthful. 

Helen:  I  will  not  gossip.  (Audi- 
ence laughs  approvingly.) 

Shirley:    Good   citizens   are   useful. 

Ralph:  Americans  should  have 
strong  bodies. 

(The  class  votes,  and  the  sentence, 
"I  will  not  gossip,"  is  decided  upon.) 

Miss  Walters:  Let  us  turn  our 
papers  over.  See  if  they  are  on  the 
imaginaj-y  line  on  the  diagonal  of  our 
desks.  Practice  the  sentence  with 
dry  pens.  Look  first  at  the  word 
"gossip."  I  think  you  have  never 
-seen  it  before.  Dip  your  pens  in  the 
ink  and  write.  Very  good,  Helen; 
nice  freedom.  Let  us  stop.  This  is 
nice  light  writing.  (Holds  up  a 
paper.)  I  think  a  spelling  paper  is 
much  easier  to  handle,  so  please  use 
the  long  papers.  The  shift  is  much 
easier.  Still  think  of  the  imaginary 
line  and  keep  your  spelling  paper 
parallel  with  it.  If  the  paper  goes 
this  way  (tilts  the  paper)  notice 
what  happens.  The  writing  goes 
down  hill.  If  the  paper  goes  this 
way  (tilts  the  paper),  the  writing 
goes  up  hill.  This  drill  is  (illustrat- 
ing with  the  paper)  1,  2,  3,  4,  up. 
You  should  leave  a  margin  on  the  left 
side  and  write  straight  across  the 
papei-.  Remember  to  keep  the  paper 
parallel  with  the  line.  Melva,  will 
you  count  ? 

Melva:  1,  2,  8,  4,  up;  1,  2,  3,  4,  up; 
1,  2,  3,  4,  up;  1,  2,  3,  4,  up. 

Miss  Walters:  This  is  very  good. 
Now  let  us  turn  the  papers  over  and 
'"  ready  for  the  spelling  lesson. 
Frances,  will  you  please  say  the 
words  ? 

Frances:    Write  your  name. 

Miss  Walters:  Remember,  light 
writing. 

Frances:  First  word  "who";  second 
word  "great";  third  word  "silly"; 
fouith  word  "friend";  fifth  word 
"those". 

Miss  WaKers:  I  think  that  will  be 
enough.  Children,  look  at  your 
papers.  How  many  have  improved 
in  their  alignment?  (Children  raise 
hands.)  Miss  Reene  or  Miss  Spain, 
have  you  anything  to  say  ? 

Miss  Spain:  I  should  like  to  thank 
your  class  for  this  excellent  lesson 
demonstrating  shifting  of  two  types 
i>f  papers,  and  to  compliment  you  on 
the  results  that  have  been  achieved 
in  this  fourth  grade  under  your 
capable   guidance.     Will   the   children 


leave  the  papers  on  the  desk,  please, 
so  that  the  teachers  may  see  them 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting  to  note 
the  effectiveness  of  the  lesson  ? 

Miss  Walters:  Good  citizens  are 
orderly,  children.  Place  the  papers 
on  the  desk.  Take  .your  pens,  blot- 
ters, and  pen  wipers.  Do  not  leave 
anything  else.  Stand;  pass.  (Chil- 
dren pass  from  the  room.) 

Miss  Spain,  Assistant  Supervisor: 
I  should  like  to  thank  Miss  Reene  and 
Miss  Walters  for  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing this  very  helpful  lesson.  I  know 
we  have  all  learned  a  great  deal.  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  a  few  points 
that  were  made  by  Miss  Walters. 
These  children  have  been  in  the  low 
fourth  grade  but  a  few  months  and 
have  demonstrated  what  can  be  ac- 
complished. This  is  a  typical  class- 
room situation  in  which  all  of  the 
children  have  taken  part.  There  were 
three  groups,  each  with  its  own  ob- 
jective although  the  lesson  was  pre- 
sented  to  the   class   as   a   whole.     In 


Correlating  handwriting 
with  other  subjects  makes 
the  handwriting  lessons 
more  interesting. 


the  fourth  grade  we  are  not  striving 
for  perfection  of  form.  We  ai'e 
working  toward  it  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  correct  habits.  Did  you 
observe  the  learning  attitude  of  the 
class  during  this  lesson  ?  There  was 
a  consciousness  on  their  part  of  the 
goals  toward  which  they  were  work- 
ing. They  were  aware  of  their  needs, 
hence  they  could  more  intelligently 
direct  their  practice.  There  was  evi- 
dence that  they  had  been  trained  to 
check  their  own  accomplishment.  The 
teacher's  natural  and  encouraging 
manner  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  progress  of  her  class. 

It  might  be  well  to  summarize  the 
general  plan  of  the  lesson  so  that  we 
may  have  it  more  clearly  in  our  mind. 
There  was  first  the  practice  to  de- 
velop the  technique,  then  the  applica- 
tion of  the  technique  to  the  writing 
of  a  meaningful  sentence,  and  finally 
the  application  of  the  writing  prac- 
tice to  a  specific  sub.iect.  Children 
practice  and  do  well  in  the  writing 
period,  but  there  is  often  no  "carry- 
over" in  the  other  written  lessons. 
To  be  able  to  wi-ite  well  in  all  writ- 
ing situations  is  the  aim  of  hand- 
writing instruction.  Miss  Walters 
has  demonstrated  a  very  practical 
method  in  connecting  the  writing 
practice  with  a  definite  need  in  an- 
other subject.  The  class  realized  this 
need  and  their  work  was,  as  a  result, 
well  motivated. 

The  lesson  steps  were  well  defined. 
The  approach  or  readiness  step  was 
established  through  the  class  needs 
for  developing  slant,  spacing  and 
alignment.      Awareness    of    its    pur- 


pose is  essential  to  properly  directed 
practice.  The  instruction  consisted 
first  of  the  demonstration  by  the 
teacher  on  the  blackboard.  Here, 
may  I  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  teacher's  own  performance  when 
showing  children  what  and  how  they 
are  to  write.  Miss  Walter's  own 
blackboard  writing  was  of  high 
standard,  her  blackboard  technique  in 
illustrating  steadiness  of  moving, 
balancing  the  body,  and  shifting 
while  writing  well  worthy  of  imi- 
tation by  her  class.  The  impor- 
tance of  correct  placing  of  the  paper 
on  the  desk,  the  technique  of  shift- 
ing the  paper  "along  the  path," 
steadiness  of  movement  while  shift- 
ing, and  the  method  of  holding  the 
paper  at  the  side  were  all  empha- 
sized. Lifting  the  pen  slightly  and 
adjusting  the  paper  to  the  arm  in- 
stead of  moving  the  arm  to  the  paper 
was   a   point  clearly   emphasized. 

After  illustrating  the  drill  in 
rhythm,  the  next  step  was  the  dry 
pen  drill  to  familiarize  the  children 
with  the  technique  before  proceeding 
to  practice  with  ink.  Two  possibili- 
ties for  rhythmic  counting  were  pre- 
sented: one  which  developed  pupil 
leadership  by  permitting  individual 
children  to  count,  and  the  other  with 
the  entire  class  counting.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  rhythm  of  the  count 
established  by  the  teacher  or  pupil 
leader  be  maintained  in  the  writing. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  counting 
must  not  be  continued  over  too  long 
a  period  as  children  tire  quickly  and 
fatigue  destroys  the  rhythm. 

After  the  class  had  acquired  the 
necessary  technique  in  shifting  of  the 
paper  the  next  step  was  the  applica- 
tion of  this  technique  to  writing  a 
meaningful  sentence  chosen  from 
their  class  activities.  Did  you  ob- 
serve how  the  habit  of  shifting  car- 
ried over  into  the  wi-iting  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  spelling  words?  It  is 
not  enough  for  children  to  recognize 
the  need  for  practice  and  to  direct 
their  practice  toward  meeting  that 
need,  but  it  is  also  most  essential 
that  they  evaluate  their  achievement 
and  renew  their  practice  to  correct 
any  errors  detected.  This  important 
point  was  brought  out  at  the  close  of 
the  lesson. 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  for- 
mality in  this  lesson  which  we  can 
justify  since  it  was  essentially  a  drill 
lesson  having  for  its  purpose  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  definite  skill.  How- 
ever, such  a  drill  should  be  discon- 
tinued when  the  desired  skill  has  be- 
come habitual.  The  real  purpose  of 
writing  is  to  convey  thought,  and  our 
aim  is  to  make  the  process  automatic 
so  that  the  child  may  direct  his  at- 
tention toward  the  meaning. 

Proper  grouping  of  a  class  for  in- 
structional purpose  has  been  shown 
to  you  today.  This  lesson  was  given 
to  a  class  which  has  achieved  posi- 
tion. The  class  as  a  whole  main- 
tained good  position  throughout  the 
lesson.  As  you  look  at  the  children's 
papeis  at  the  close  of  the  meeting 
observe  the  lightness  of  line,  the  ease     i 
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and  freedom,  the  uniformity  of  size, 
and  the  careful  grouping  according 
to  needs  as  shown  in  the  comparative 
accomplishment   of  the  three  groups. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  two 
methods  of  holding  the  paper  at  the 
side  for  shifting?  The  paper  may 
be  held  with  the  thumb  underneath 
and  the  four  knuckles  directly  up- 
ward as  these  children  did,  or  with 
the  hand  flat  in  an  easy,  relaxed 
position,  holding  the  paper  with  the 
thumb  and  first  two  fingers. 

Many  times  teachers,  particularly 
in  the  fourth  grade,  who  are  stress- 
ing the  formation  of  right  habits  be- 
come discouraged  at  the  crudeness  of 
the  product  which  results.  This  is 
only  a  temporary  phase  which  con- 
tinual practice  will  overcome.  What 
can  be  done  by  systematic  practice 
has  been  amply  proven  to  us  this 
afternoon.  Important,  too,  is  the 
fact  that  this  lesson  lasted  exactly 
fifteen  minutes.  Teachers  often  feel 
that  the  writing  period  is  too  short, 
but  we  have  been  shown  what  can 
be  done  by  careful  planning. 

Conclusions 

1.  A  fifteen  minute  period  daily 
offers  ample  opportunity  for  the 
accomplishment  of  grade  objec- 
tives in  handwriting  if  lessons 
are  carefully  planned  and  sys- 
tematically carried  out. 

2.  A  class  will  progress  if  indi- 
vidual differences  are  provided 
for  through  a  flexible  grouping 
plan. 

3.  All  drill  activities  should  have 
meaning  for  the  child. 

4.  The  formation  of  correct  habits 
of  performance  in  handwriting 
should  precede  the  practice  in 
letter  formation. 

5.  The  habits  and  skills  of  the 
writing  period  should  be  effec- 
tively carried  over  into  other 
writing  activities. 

<3.  The  child  can  more  intelligently 
direct  his  practice  and  evaluate 
his  accomplishment  if  he  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  improvement 
and  knows  the  necessary  tech- 
nique to  secure  such  improve- 
ment. 

7.  It  is  necessary  to  make  certain 
techniques  automatic  so  that  the 
child's  attention  may  be  directed 
toward  the  thought  he  wishes  to 
convey    in  any   writing   activity. 

8.  The  use  of  a  method  device 
should  be  discontinued  when  the 
device  has  served  its  purpose. 

9.  Techniques  such  as  the  follow- 
ing require  systematic  drill  un- 
til the  performance  becomes 
habitual: 

(a)   Shifting   the  paper   up   and 
down  on  the  desk 


(b)  Shifting  the  paper  to  left 
and  right  on  the  desk. 

(c)  Maintaining  a  steady  move- 
ment in  shifting  so  as  to 
keep  the  paper  at  the 
proper   angle 

(d)  Holding  the  paper  correctly 
with  the  other  hand. 

10.  Keeping  the  paper  in  the  cor- 
rect place  for  writing  by  means 
of  shifting,  makes  possible  the 
achievement  of  slant  and  align- 
ment. 

11.  An  enthusiastic  and  sympa- 
thetic teacher  is  a  vital  factor 
in  any  learning  situation. 


TUSCARAWAS  COUNTY  PENMAN- 
SHIP CONTEST 

The  schools  of  Tuscarawas  County, 
Ohio,  exhibited  penmanship  specimens 
at  the  county  fair  from  all  of  the 
eighth  grades.  Great  interest  was  ta- 
ken in  preparing  the  specimens. 
Doubtless  much  impetus  was  given  to 
penmanship  for  the  work  exhibited 
showed  excellent  training  and  prep- 
aration. 

The  county  superintendent,  Mr.  W. 
E.  Laws,  realizes  the  importance  of 
getting  each  pupil  interested  in  im- 
proving his  handwriting,  and  also  that 
the  parents  are  intensely  interested  in 
their  children's  handwriting. 

They  have  many  blue  ribbon  writers. 


SOME   RECENT   EXPERIMENTS 
IN    HANDWRITING 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

d.  Having  succeeded  in  writing 
on  the  board,  they  strive  to- 
wards greater  mastery  on 
paper. 

5.  So-called  "general  exercise"  drill 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
These  are  practiced  only  when  the 
class  feels  a  need  of  them. 
"Specific  exercises"  are  practiced 
daily. 

6.  The  handwriting  practice  is  correl- 
ated with  all  the  other  school  sub- 
jects. The  words  and  sentences 
practiced  mean  something  to  our 
pupils.  They  also  contribute  much 
of  the  material  practiced. 

7.  Our  upper  grade  pupils  enjoy  their 
handwriting  drills  and  are  improv- 
ing in  the  type  of  work  written  in 
all  school  subjects. 

Objectives 

We  hope,  by  giving  more  supervisory 
time  to  the  more  mature  pupils,  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  good  handwrit- 
ing so  that  it  will  carry  over  through 
the  high  school,  and  that  it  will  meet 
the  adult  social  and  business  demands 
of  life. 

We  believe  it  necessary  to  have 
formal  drill  in  handwriting  in  the  up- 
per grades. 

We  have  seen  many  pupils  who 
seemed  very  immature  in  their  hand- 
writing results  in  the  intermediate 
grades  who  have  produced  a  very  de- 
sirable type  of  handwriting  through 
drill  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 


.  2308S.Barwq  Hue. 
BjvwgixltL  Scph$-39. 
iancr-Bfoscr  do., 

Dear  Sirs:  hxtoscb  pfcdsc 
fm^CDncDoffarJiftyacnb 
for  tpfiicfijcncu)  mi(  suBscrip- 
Hon  k  ihclb-acator'anb  oblige 
Uours  tnitu. 
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J.  D.  WILLIAMS  .  .  ♦ 

The  Pioneer  Penman 


One  of  the  jri'eatest  penmen  in  the 
world  was  the  late  John  D.  Williams, 
born  in  1829  and  died  in  1871.  There 
were  few  great  penmen  during'  his 
time,  but  those  who  at  that  time  made 
penmanship  their  profession  were 
careful  students  and  their  woi'k  was 
original  and  of  a  high  standard.  One 
of  the  first  penman  to  create  flourish- 
ing, I  believe  was  Piatt  Rogers  Spen- 
cei-,  but  it  was  John  D.  Williams  who 
really  brought  flourishing  up  to  such  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  He  also 
brought  the  art  of  engrossing  up  to 
a  higher  degree  of  skill  and  perfec- 
tion. Originality  was  one  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams outstanding  gifts,  and  he  did 
work  that  would  even  today  make  the 
best  penmen  marvel  at  his  skill.  He 
was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  first  pen- 
men who  moulded  harmonious  curves 
of  light  and  shade  into  beautiful  forms 
of  birds  swans  stags  and  eagles  guided 
solely  by  his  genius,  his  true  eye  and 
steady  hand,  and  the  gift  of  creating 
these  forms  so  they  looked  lifelike  and 
real. 

Mr.  Williams  evidently  spent  his  life 
in  and  arouijd  Washington,  D.  C. 
where  he  did  his  wonderful  work  in 
penmanship.  I  am  not  sure  where  he 
was  boin,  but  in  1863,  during  the  Civil 
War,  he  drifted  into  Washington,  D. 
C.  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Second  Regiment,  Dist.  of  Columbia 
Volunteers,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  C.  M.  Alexander.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams showed  Col.  Alexander  a  few 
of  his  fine  specimens  of  penmanship 
and  asked  to  be  detailed  as  a  clerk. 
Col.  Alexandei',  who  himself  was  in- 
terested in  penmanship,  was  charmed 
with  Williams  skill  with  the  pen,  and 
felt  that  such  skill  should  not  be  hid- 
den in  a  regimental  office,  so  he  ob- 
tained for  him  a  position  under  Colonel 
Ruggles.  Assistant  Adjutant  General 
of  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams skillful  penwork  in  the  War  De- 
partment excited  much  wonder  and 
the  records  of  that  office  will  always 
bear  testimony  to  his  skill  as  a  pen- 
man. 

After  finishing  the  special  work  as- 
signed him  at  the  War  Department, 
he  returned  to  his  regiment.  Again 
he  was  detailed  for  some  special  work, 
this  time  at  General  Augers'  Head- 
quarteis,  later  he  was  transferred  lo 
the  office  of  General  Slough,  Military 
Governor  of  Alexandria,  Va.  Here  he 
remained  until  the  war  was  over  and 
he  was  honorably  mustered  out  of 
service. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  armv 
he  was  engaged  by  a  Business  Col- 
lege in  Washington,  D.  C.  where  he 
did  considerable  penwork  and  taught 
penmanship.  One  of  his  students  at 
this  time  was  J.  W.  Swank,  who  did 
much     penwork     and     engrossing     in 


Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Swank  tells 
about  a  piece  of  engrossing  done  by 
Mr.  Williams  to  be  presented  to  Col- 
onel Alexander  by  members  of  his 
regiment.  He  executed  this  piece  of 
engrossing  in  an  army  tent,  on  a  mess- 
table,  without  any  mechanical  tools 
except  a  pair  of  parallel  rulers,  a 
compass-pen  and  a  camel's  hair  brush, 
and  yet  he  did  such  a  high  grade,  beau- 
tiful piece  of  engrossing,  that  Mr. 
Swank  never  ceases  to  wonder  how 
Mr.  Williams  could,  under  such  con- 
ditions, execute  such  a  masterpiece. 


John  D.  Williams 


Mr.  Williams  was  a  wonderful  teach- 
er as  well  as  a  penman.  Like  many 
of  our  greatest  penmen,  he  died  while 
comparatively  a  young  man.  However 
his  work  will  live  on  for  many  gen- 
erations, and  thousands  of  penmen 
have  been  blessed  by  the  pioneer  pen- 
man who  blazed  the  trail  into  the  al- 
most unknown  realms  of  flourished 
forms  upon  which  the  penmen  of  to- 
day, with  few  exceptions  have  and 
will  travel.  He  had  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  form,  and  his  master- 
pieces rest  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  originator  of  forms,  so  well  pro- 
portioned and  lifelike  that  even  today 
his  work  will  rival  that  of  the  very 
best  penman. 

ADJ.  F.  O.  ANDERSON. 
Hibbing,  Minn.,  Oct.  4,  1939. 

One  of  the  best  works  of  John  D. 
Williams  was  Gems  of  Penmanship 
by  Williams  and  Packard,  (now  out 
of  print)  a  book  10  by  12  inches.  It 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  contributions 
to  penmanship. 

It  contained  a  flourished  type  of 
Business  Writing,  and  some  "of  the 
finest  Ornamental  specimens  ever  pub- 


lished. The  flourishes  in  this  book  are 
superb.  The  work  also  contains  many 
fine  alphabets  used  by  the  engrosser 
a  half-century  ago.  These  alphabets 
and  specimens  are  to  this  day  referred 
to  by  artists  for  inspiration. 

On  the  walls  of  The  Zanerian  is  one 
of  John  D.  William's  original  flour- 
ishes. It  is  30  x  50  inches,  and  is  typi- 
cal of  many  pieces  of  work  which  this 
skillful  penman  did.  Anyone  visiting 
Columbus  is  invited  to  inspect  this 
original   piece   of  work. 

EDITOR. 


W.  LeRoy  Brown,  the  Engrosser  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  a  recent  visitor 
in  our  office. 


ENJOYS   THE  EDUCATOR 

I  received  my  first  copy  of  The  Edu- 
cator and  have  certainly  enjoyed  evei-y  j 
page  of  it.     The  magazine  means   so 
much   more  to   me   since   I   have  been 
to  Columbus  and  have  met  you  all. 

MAUDE   VANDIVER, 

608  S.  First  St. 

Montrose,  Colo. 
Miss    Vandiver    attended    the    1939 
Zanerian  Summer  School.     She  writes  ! 
both  business  and  ornamental  well  and 
does  fine  work  in  roundhand  and  let- 
tering. 


VERY  HELPFUL 

As  a  teacher,  I  have  found  The  Edu- 
cator a  valuable  aid;  particularly  in 
inspiring  the  students  to  finer  things 
in  writing. 

HAROLD  F.  HUDSON, 
Beacon   College, 
Wilmington,   Del. 

DR.    TARKINGTON    JOINS 
GREGG  STAFF 

Robeit  N.  Tarkington  has  resigned 
from  the  position  of  director  of  the 
division  of  commerce,  Hofstra  Col- 
lege of  New  York  University,  Hemp- 
stead, New  York,  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  as 
representative  foi'  the  states  of  South 
Carolina,   Georgia,    and    Florida. 

Dr.  Tarkington  graduated  from  the 
Northeastern  State  Teachers  College, 
Tahloquah,  Oklahoma,  with  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  and  fiom  Oklahoma  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Still- 
water, with  the  degree  of  M.S.  He 
took  his  doctorate  in  education  at  New 
York  University.  He  is  a  member  of 
Pi  Omega  Pi,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  and 
Phi   Delta   Kappa. 

Dr.  Tarkington's  broad  experience 
as  a  classroom  teacher  and  head  of 
the  department  of  commerce  in  sev- 
eral high  schools  and  teachers'  col- 
leges qualifies  him  eminently  for  his  ■ 
new  duties.  l 
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a*^-*  DENVER.  CDJ.0RADO  '^4j|J|< 


ITC  sorrow  tbat  wc  fcc^l  at  tl^  loss  of «  bear  fricpb  arjb  ap  {)or)orcb 
^^ associate,  carries  with  it  170  rccircts  whet)  wc  can  Mpt)csitatipgly 
-say  oj  hiuj,   tUcll  bopc,  cioob  anb  faitliful  servant;'  ar)b>  so.  ii)  pay- 
>•■    ipg  ojir  baii)l»lc  tribute  to  the  njcrt^ory  c\  our  belovcb 


I.Milsoit 


wc  are  coi)solci>  [<y  tbc  lliougbt  Hycii  we  sficik  of  one.  who.  haviiici  met  the  rc- 
spor)sit<ilities  of  life  with  conraqc  anb  baviricj  biscliarcjeb  tbem  witb  fiJ>elity  ai)b 
l)or)or,  was  cijtitleii  to  enter  upop  the  rewarb  wbicb  we  believe  comes  to  tbosc 
wbo  weary  iiot  in  well  i-oin^i. 

-,^i^j  OmbinCb  witb  all  tbese  tbere  was,  beep  in  bis  bcart.  a  stroRvi  anb  abib- 
'5^[|J^  mo,  sympathy  foi'  I'i*  fcllown^en,  affccHoi)  for  bis  fricnbs,  anb  loyaltv 
onb  patriotic  bevotioi)  to  oar  yTssociation. 

-'■■'IKJ'  055C5Sin(l  a  wonberful  ipacjnctism.  wbicb  brew  men  to  biiii,  irresistib- 
^■JLsi    ly  anb  firmly,  ecmenteb  by  that  binbly  spirit  anb  c\cr)crosity  which 

were  bis  ijreat  characteristics,  the  frienbships  of  bis  life  bccatne  stroim 

onb  nhiiipg. 

|^£  coveteb  the  honor  of  IJiTCCtOr  from  no  unworthy  motive,  but  because 
.Kfsbc  lovcb  the  C)i-ber  anb  was  hy  Datiive  a  fraternalist.  Jfe  took  pribe  in 
'^■f'  bis  work,  that  of  a  btiilber  of  the  lUoobmen  of  the  "U^orlb  anb  was  not  in- 
sensible to  its  injportancc.  ai)b  realizeb  that.  \\  it  was  thorouc(bly  bone,  it 
woulb  cnbure. 

•^iSfi"  "^  bcautitul  anb  meriteb  eomincnbations  of  bis  life,  which  h>ivc  alreaby 
^iS^  been  spoken  by  others,  wc  ctlably  abb  these  heartfelt  expressioijs  of  our 
love  anb  esteeip  for  bin),  our  respect  for  bis  wewory  anb  oar  sense  of  the  loss 
which  wc  have  one  anb  all  siistaineb  by  his  bcath,  anb  birect  that  a  copy  hereof 
be  spreab  upoi)  tbe  rccorbs  of  the  J'lssociation  apb  that  an  cncirosscb  copy  here- 
o}  be  sent  to  his  fanjily. 
"Peijver,  Colc-rabo,  lUareh  ?,  I?39. 


^^^-£^^^ 


Engrossed  by  Norman  Tower,  Denver,  Colo. 


iruutnTirinrr#' 


.AND 


tr^'unnriiinn  Ciiritrntn  13  tthe^hi 
imtrAviVjartntiitn 


^c^•trcs  to  commemorate^  Vour    i-cccut  v>i5ir  to 

Chtca^vr  an^  pai-ticuladv.  vour  tl)ou_5bt^ulncs5  in  visiting  our 
?'-CoincT  Voiu-  presence:  vra^  like  unto  a  frc^f)  trcczc  from 
the  ^Kithcrlan>  n^htct)  all  of  U5  iyoib  m  blcsscb  mcmorv. 

ISO,  n-'c  ^btill  always  remember  th«  trceplantimiccremomr 
.  in  which  vou  participateb.  hi  memorv  of  pour  <$i:li^te^ 
,^1  lothcx-.  AA\  shall  watch  tlK  growth  of  the  tree  witi)  increasiiwt 
inspiration  for  the  ideals  of  the  Xomelanb  whicl; it" represents. 

C.  therefore,  arc  ^lad  to  advise    vou  that  in  appreciation 
|J1    i:z::i:2ii">  for  vour  visit;  we  h«^ve  elected  voii 


ffiifr  ijf  mbf  r^  oFtmr^gipDriartua 

^a^t(5oiNllJlc>*i5l0Otllof  ^OU  as  vou  continue  on  vour 
-    ^  niissioit  of  ^oodAvi  11.         ^ 

^  orircijfan  iCuthcranlBctiicsda  t^^inc  A<50dation 


thicaao,  -Illinois 
June    22.1939 


^/C-i-v^i-xil-^   ii- 


''^^-<v      ^  ye.c^Ai^ii<  J^L^ua-.*         Jt<r«E*^    -;>    '^  ■^'.-^* 


i-^-f-^^t.'  ^Jy.: 


Bo^rd   ^'f  Dircv-tot 


This  exquisite  piece  of  engrossing  was  made  in  the  Harris  Engrossing  Studio  of  Chicago.     You  will  do  well  to  stud 
the  arrangement  and   the  lettering. 
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WORKABLE  METHOD  TO  GET 

STUDENTS  TO  DO  THEIR  BEST 

WRITING  IN  ALL  SUBJECTS 

By  Leona  Gregory 

It  is  indeed  very  difficult  for  stu- 
dents to  hurry  from  class  to  class 
scratching  out  the  notes  given  ver- 
bally by  teachers.  It  is  not  a  very 
easy  task  to  concentrate  on  one's 
handwriting-  when  his  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  the  material  and  notes  he  is 
writing.  However,  if  students  could 
bi'  made  to  understand  that  good  pen- 
manship denotes  a  careful,  conscien- 
tious worker,  a  pei-son  who  is  ever 
striving  for  improvement  and  for  a 
wfll-iounded  personality,  he  certainly 
would  improve  his  handwi-iting. 

One   of   the   first   ways   to   get   stu- 

,.  lents  to  do  their  best  handwriting  in 

■ill   subjects  is  to  get  them  interested 

n  ponmanship — show  them  that  fluent, 

leLnlde  writing   is  worthwhile. 

.\dw  we  must  teach  them  the  rules 
for   good  writing — that  is  to  observe, 


to  trace  over  the  letters  on  the  writing 
card  with  a  fine  pencil,  and  next  to 
practice  over  and  over  until  they 
habituate  the  correct  form.  For  if 
they  get  the  principals  right,  the  rest 
are  mere  matters  of  detail.  We  must 
then  show  the  students  the  "Short 
Cuts  to  Plain  Fluent  Writing" — teach 
them  the  correct,  relaxed  body  posi- 
tion and  the  correct  method  of  holding 
the  pen  and  paper. 

Try  to  make  the  student  realize  that 
handwriting  can  ever  be  improved — 
try  to  teach  them  that  perfection  is 
not  just  having,  but  it  is  reaching  for 
something  better.  Our  greatest  pro- 
gress consists  not  in  never  failing,  but 
in  rising  every  time  we  fail. 

The  main  idea  is  to  give  the  stu- 
dents a  goal  to  work  for — when  we 
have  an  aim.  we  improve. 


This  flourish  and  signature  is  from  the  pen  of  Frank  A.  Krupp 
of  the  Interstate  Commercial  College  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 


ALIBIS    VS.    ACHIEVEMENTS 

Julius  Caesar,  the  greatest  states- 
man and  historian  of  his  age,  had  an 
alibi  for  failure.     He  was  an  epileptic. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  a  con- 
umptive  and  wi-ote  most  of  his  books 
in  bed. 

Demosthenes,  the  world's  greatest 
Drator,  was  a  stammerer  in  his  youth. 
He  learned  to  speak  clearly  by  prac- 
icing  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth. 

Teddy  Roosevelt,  one  of  this  coun- 
ry's  most  dynamic  chief  executives. 
f/as  a  weakling  as  a  child.  He  lived 
o  head  the  famous  Rough  Riders. 

ALIBIS— ALL  OF  THEM  HAD 
VLIBIS— BUT  THEY  WERE  NEVER 
JSED.  Nothing  ever  comes  from  the 
ise  of  alibis  except  failure;  Achieve- 
nent  should  be  the  goal  of  every  right- 
hinking  student,  so  let's  put  our  per- 
onal  alibi  "on  the  shelf"  and  start  in 
ACHIEVING. 

THE  GIST, 
Golden  College,  Vi^ilmington,  Del. 


A  club  of  subscriptions  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Miss  Ethel  Kesterson,  Su- 
pervisor of  Handwi'iting,  Champaign, 
Illinois.  Miss  Kesterson  thinks  so 
much  of  the  Educator  that  each  year 
she  persuades  a  number  of  her  teach- 
ers to  subscribe. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 


pusition    comt    to 

The    Zanerian    College    of    Penmanship, 

Columbus.    Ohio 

612    N.    Park    St.  Write   for   CircuU 


FOR  SALE:  Small  bu 
Money-maker  for  two  i 
wife.  Fine  location  an< 
expense.  Some  cas 
casv  terms,  (iood  r 
Addrt 


Handwriting 
Teachers' 
Assignment 
Dictionary 


THE    SMALL    REVERSE    OVAL    DRILLS 

for  Capital  letter  practice  is  a  new  logical 
countir.g  evolution   from  the   small   oval   to 

the    Capital. 

OVER      2100      SELECTED      WORDS      are 

phonetically  grouped  for  practice  on 
definite  lesson  targets  and  at  the  same 
time  they  produce  balanced  specimen  pages. 
Students  always  write  with  greater  care 
and  ertort  knowing  that  an  attractive  page 
will  be  the  result.  This  EVER-READY 
book  of  assignments  was  compiled  espe- 
cially to  assist  WRITING  SUPERVISORS 
and  TEACHERS  in  upper  grades  and  on 
through    Teachers'    training    classes. 

"THE     ASSIGNMENT    DICTIONARY"     is 

printed  entirely  in  a  reproduced  business 
script.  Many  lessons  are  adapted  to  one- 
fourth   inch    ruling. 

A  TEACHERS*  WORKING  OUTLINE  and 
INSTRUCTIONS  accompany  each  order. 
Price  Post  Paid  33  cents  per  copy  or 
Four  for  $1.00. 

B.  A.  O'MEALY 

Penman    Author. 

2020  S.   E.   56th  Avenue 
PORTLAND  OREGON 


Pupils  Write  Better  with 

STEEL  PENS 

Pons  that  require  less  inking  and  flow 
better  penmanship.  That's 
why  Gillott's  are  the  standard  in  so  many 
schools.  They  assure  neatness,  accuracy  and 
better    hand-writing. 

Specify  Gillott's  Pens  for  your  classes.  Send 
10c  for  a  sample  set  of  8  pens.  Try  them 
and    note    the    improvement. 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Inc. 

93    Chambers   St.  New   York.    N.   Y. 


SPECIALTY     CARD-WRITING 

Ornamental  Cards.  20c  per  dozen;  Ladies'  in 
script.  Ci.lored.  25c  per  dozen.  Bird  Flour- 
ished.   45c    per    dozen. 

Tamblyn     Method. 

A.    T.    SOOERSTROM 

343     S.     San     Pedro     St.,     Los     Angeles.     Calif. 
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A  New  Procedure  in  Teaching  Handwriting 

BY   BURTON   A.  O'MEALY 
Author     of     "Handwriting     Teachers'   Assignment     Dictionary" 

For  23  Years  Instructor  in  the  High    School  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 


After  many  years  experience  in 
teaching  in  Business  College  and  High 
School  classes,  I  am  convinced  that 
several  valuable  beginning  steps 
should  be  added  to  the  average  Pen- 
manship teacher's  method  of  proce- 
dure. 

Far  back  of  the  time  worn  expres- 
sion the  "Three  R's",  Penmanship  has 
been  taught  and  practiced  by  repeat- 
ing individual  words  along  the  lines. 
As  you  know,  the  usual  teaching  cus- 
tom is  to  practice  on  words  but  a  short 
time  and  launch  quite  abruptly  into 
sentence  practice. 

You  surely  must  have  noticed  what 
a  jumble  of  words  make  up  the  aver- 
age sentence.  Few  consecutive  words 
are  the  same  length.  Fewer  start  or 
finish  with  the  same  combination  of 
letters.  This  old  custom  scatters  the 
effort  so  that  the  attainment  of  skill 
is  almost  nil. 

In  my  years  of  study  and  experi- 
ences, I  have  found  that  if  the  teacher 
can  confine  the  lessons  or  steps  in  les- 
sons to  more  specific  targets,  the  stu- 
dent has  a  positive  chance  to  attain 
skill. 

In  the  first  shorthand  lessons  and 
also  in  the  initial  practice  on  the  type- 
writer, many  authors  carefully  select 
and  group  words  of  similar  phonetic 
beginnings  or  endings. 

I  have  found  that  such  a  careful  se- 
lection and  grouping  of  words  for 
handwriting  practice  is  even  more  es- 
sential, for  the  scholars  are  younger 
and  need  easier  targets  if  they  are 
to  accomplish. 


Here  attention  is  called  to  the  im- 
portance and  need  for  some  definite 
column  word  practice  in  a  well  bal- 
anced course  in  Penmanship.  In  of- 
fice, factory,  store  and  many  other 
lines  of  business,  a  great  portion  of 
the  written  records  are  in  columns. 
It  is  therefore  very  appropriate  to  de- 
vote some  definite  time  to  a  specific 
systematic  column  practice  of  words. 
There  is  far  greater  chance  to  perfect, 
the  individual  word  by  a  column  plan 
of  practice.  Such  practice  immediate- 
ly cultivates  more  orderly  habits  in 
handwriting. 

Several  lines  should  be  devoted  to 
practice  on  words  starting  or  finishing 
with  the  same  combination  of  letters. 
Later  full  page  assignments  should  be 
evolved  which  have  as  an  objective 
the  mastery  of  a  definite  beginning 
or  ending  target. 

Groups  of  words  should  be  arranged 
that  start  with  frequent  combinations 
such  as:  si,  st,  sh,  sm,  sn,  sk,  sp, 
sw,   ch,    cr,   cl,    gr,    gl,    pi,    br,   bl,   fl. 


Endings :    ed 

ton. 

ing. 

2nd,    els 

and 

many 

others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5         1 

ines 

sta'vr 

slant 

slaps 

slash 

slack 

1 

slave 

slant 

slaps 

slash 

slack 

2 

slave 

slant 

slaps 

slash 

slack 

3 

slave 

slant 

slaps 

slash 

slack 

4 

slime 

slo<ws 

sling 

slope 

slang 

1 

slime 

sloivs 

sling 

slope 

slang 

2 

slime 

slows 

sling 

slope 

slang 

3 

slime 

sIgvjs 

sling 

slope 

slang 

4 

In  these  words  si  is  the  beginning 
target.  To  illustrate  these  new  in- 
termediate steps  in  this  procedure; 
practice  on  the  word  slave  in  a  column 


plan  four  times  down,  then  the  woni 
slant  four  times  down,  and  so  on  untiij 
all  ten  of  these  si  words  have  beeij 
written  four  times  down  following  'thia 
column  plan.  Then  change  the  plaill 
by  writing  four  lines  of  the  word  m 
starting  with  slave  and  ending  witl 
slack.  Then  write  in  a  similar  man . 
ner  four  lines  of  the  woi-ds  from  slim'  i| 
to  slang.  Caution  students  to  contin  IJ 
ually  remember  the  target  is  si  anni] 
should  be  nearly  perfect.  i 

It  is  only  reasonable  logic  to  piaci 
tice  on  phonetically  grouped  words  Vt>. 
column  plan,  then  in  line  plan  beforil 
expecting  to  get  quality  penmanshi  i 
from  sentence   practice. 

Several  different  classifications  o 
words  may  be  worked  out.  For  ex. 
ample,  I  use  fifteen  assignments  whici 
are  each  made  up  of  twenty-fouid 
four-letter  words.  These  words  an] 
written  four  times  each  downward  \\ 
columns  in  the  upper  half  of  the  pagiii 
Then  they  are  repeated  in  line  plaC 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  page. 

If  the  words  are  carefully  selecte 
and  grouped  to  fit  the  page,  a  balance  i 
or  specimen  page  will  result.  Sue, 
pages  give  additional  incentive  to  th  i 
students  to  be  careful  and  uniform  i  i 
their  work,  so  that  every  page  wilv 
attractively  reveal  their  conscientiou/] 
effort  and   progress. 

I  have  also  found  that  in  practicin.nj 
the  Capital  Letter  Alphabet  a  simila  | 
column  method  may  be  used  to  ad; I 
vantage.  Of  course  each  capital  let'j 
ter  should  be  practiced  individuall;;j 
with  drills  and  in  kindred  groups  unti'l 
a  satisfactory  degree  of  perfection  ha; 


B.   A.  O'Mealy,  2020  S.E.  56th   Avenue,  Portland,  Oregon 
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been  attained.  Then  the  first  half  of 
he  Capital  letter  alphabet  should  b; 
practiced  downward,  say  in  a  four 
[letter  column  of  "A's";  then  just  to 
the  rijjht  a  four  letter  column  of  "B"s"'; 
and  so  on  through  to  the  Capital  "M". 
A  similar  column  procedure  should  be 
pursued  in  practice  on  the  last  half 
of  the  alphabet  from  "N"  to  "Z".  Ai- 
iteinate  this  column  plan  of  practice 
with  lint-  plan,  and  finally  work  into 
practice  on  the  whole  Capital  Letter 
Alphabet  as  a  set. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  term,  I 
have  the  .students  practice  for  a  "ew 
days  with  lead  pencil.  They  keep  in 
better  time  and  movement  while  thev 
are  getting  used  to  my  c„unting  speed. 

After  the  class  can  accord  with  my 
count  on  various  drills  and  attain  fair 
skill  the  practice  is  continued  with  pen 
and  ink. 

Use  the  blackboard  daily.  As  the 
students'  work  is  inspected  during  the 
recitation  the  teacher  should  stsp  to 
the  blackboard  and  illustrate  by  cor- 
ecting  the  worst  fault  tendencies. 

A  five  foot  window  shade  fixed  at 
the  top  of  the  blackb  ard  will  be  found 
very  handy  to  conceal  an  assignment 
mtil  the  moment  the  teacher  wishes 
t  revealed. 

By  writing  strands  of  some  of  the 
3ne  space  small  lettei-s  across  the  blue 
ines,  placing  one  letter  in  each  space 
in  even  spacing  distance,  and  regular 
peed  will  be  attained.  These  strands 
nay  be  doubled,  and  later  crossed  b.v 
veaving  one  more  letter  in  the  strand 
;han  the  number   of  strands  crossed. 

Many  attractive  weaving  designs 
ind  pages  may  be  evolved.  Students 
ire  fascinated  with  this  work  and  will 
;xert  unusual  effort  to  produce  an 
ittractive  page;  and  thus  they  attain 
weeision  and  skill.  Cross-line  and 
eaving  quickly  will  raise  the  stand- 
rd  in  uniformity  and  neatness.  Ar- 
anged  displays  of  weaving  pages  are 
great  incentive.  The  enthusiasm 
,nd  competition  is  always  keen. 


^vjjki  m^ 


'iszihoixt  A  ehat\vK.  m  ike  j^ruclTin^ 

!^CC  in^- KocJ  ,niivi  Ottitiull 

■IRii'tv^r  Macitin  c3iui»ic  ctHhc 


3p.^<*»'3 


bcincj  d':idar,i^  the 


€f 


"|i^J\VtKKl£t=v 


'  i 


By  E.  D.  Griffith, 

371    Balander  Ave., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


Gertrude  Raa.stad,  the  skillful  pen- 
man and  teacher  who  has  been  doing 
some  teaching  work  in  the  Interstate 
Commercial  College,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  and 
who  took  work  at  The  Zanerian  sever- 
al years  ago  paid  us  a  surprise  visit. 

Miss  Raastad  is  finding  considerable 
penwork  to  do.  She  is  qualified  to  do 
all  classes  of  engrossing. 


"When  a  king  asked  Euclid  if  he 
could  not  explain  his  art  to  him  in  an 
easier  manner,  he  was  answered  thus: 
Sire,  'there  is  no  royal  road  to  geom- 
etry.' Other  things  may  be  seized  by 
might,  or  gained  by  purchase,  but 
knowledge  is  to  be  gained  only  by 
study." 

— Johnson. 


A  very  accurate  sample  of  work  from  C.  A.  Barringer,  516  Sycamore  Drive,  Decatur, 
Ga.  Mr.  Barringer  writes  a  very  exact  style  of  penmanship.  He  is  teaching  pen- 
manship. 
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for  beginners 


By  F.  W.  Martin.  Boston,  Mass. 

Comments  by  the  Editor 

No.  9 


he  ],tlacci»  in  oux  rccarJ*r,  aUnt  that  it  a^py  he 
^uthtWi)  e^5^lurir^^  lt^^  prci>cuU^^  to  ritt"  fattttlij 
^f  ijur  i^rrt^^ittci)  frint^  an&  rt^i^itrtate 

(SbtnmUkc  i?nlRj»oluii<m5 

Retouching  is  very  important  in  high  class  lettering.  The  difference  between  medium  lettering  and  the  high  priced 
lettering  is  the  ability  to  retouch.  When  retouching  lettering  rule  up  the  edges  of  all  straight  lines  with  a  fine  pen 
and  ruler,  or  T  square.  Retouch  the  end  strokes  and  draw  in  the  hair  lines  with  a  fine  pen.  Any  little  flat  places 
or  imperfections  should  be  corrected. 

Good  retouched  lettering  cannot  be  produced  unless  the  foundation  lettering  is  good  in  spacing,  height,  and  propor- 
tion. If  your  lettering  contains  various  slants  you  cannot  straighten  it  by  ruling.  If  your  lettering  is  poorly  spaced 
you  cannot  make  it  correct  by  retouching.  The  better  your  unretouched  lettering  is.  the  better  your  retouched  work 
will  be. 

In  lettering  for  retouching,  leave  plenty  of  space  for  hair  lines.  Get  your  lines  as  clear  cut  as  possible  so  that  little 
retouching  is  needed.  Do  not  over  letouch.  At  first  your  retouching  may  not  really  improve  the  looks  of  your, 
lettering,  but  keep  on  and  in  time  you  will  be  able  to  smooth  up  your  work  in  high  class  fashion. 

Study  retouched  lettering  every  time  you  have  a  chance.  You  will  find  many  examples  in  The  Educator  each  month. 
Notice  the  crossings  and  end  strokes  in  the  heading  of  this  lesson.     Study  the  word  Resolved. 

For  ruling  the  edges  use  a  brass  edge  ruler  and  a  stiff  fine  pointed  pen.  Never  use  a  soft  flexible  pen  for  ruling.  Re- 
touch the  entire  lesson.     Keep  on  retouching  until  you  get  a  smooth  clean  effect. 

Good  letters  are  in  demand.     Master  lettering  and  you  will  have  a  good  investment  you  can  always  depend  upon. 


STOP! 


TEACH 

All    Supplies    1 
for  details  and  mv   hm 
1  Expert  I 
FREE! 

elegantly  written  on 
yiiu  enclose  stamp 
postage.      Write    today ! 

T.   M.   TEVIS      Box 


25-C.    Chillicothe 


Some  of  the  best  pen- 
manship teachers  in  the 
I  .  S.  and  Canada  now  agree  that  your 
writing  reveals  your  personality.  Our 
courses  are  approved  by  some  of  the  best 
business  educators  who  test  their  training 
every  day.  We  will  make  you  a  $3.00 
analysis  of  your  oii'/i  writing  for  only 
$1.00,  or  send  you  an  8-page  lesson  and 
'>ther  literature  free.  Address,  American 
institute  of  Grapho-Analysis,  Inc.,  Linn 
Creek,  Mo.  (WV  came  to  this  beauty 
spot  by  the  Lake  so  you  could  come  and 
visit   us.) 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for  Sam- 
ples   and    Quotations. 

Best    Quality    —    Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 
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[n  nearly  every  magazine  you  pick  up  today  you  will  find  Script  headings,  both  in  the  advertisements  and  in  the 
irticles.  Some  of  this  work  is  good  and  some  is  very  poorly  executed.  There  is  a  splendid  field  for  penmen  along 
this  line. 

This  type  of  work  is  prepared  in  a  different  way  from  the  ordinary  work  of  a  penman.  It  is  all  carefully  drawn 
out  with  a  lead  pencil  and  inked  in.  This  we  call  pencilling.  First  of  all  rule  head  and  base  guide  lines  for  both 
capital  and  small  letters,  and  then  draw  slant  lines.  The  letters  are  then  very  carefully  pencilled  in.  It  is  well 
to  use  a  rather  hard  lead  pencil  and  a  lead  pencil  eraser.  Erase  and  repencil  until  you  get  your  letter  forms  ac- 
lurate,  watching  of  course,  the  general  appearance,  spacing,  height  of  lines,  etc.  Ordinarily  in  this  work  you  have 
a  very  definite  amount  of  space  to  cover  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  your  woi'k  fit  into  that  space.  After  the  work 
is  carefully  pencilled  proceed  to  ink  it  in  with  a  stitf  pointed  pen.  The  point  should  be  as  coarse  as  the  hair  line 
which  you  desire.  As  a  rule  the  hair  lines  of  this  work  for  newspapers  and  magazines  are  rather  heavy.  Go 
through  and  ink  in  all  of  the  straight  lines  first  or  all  of  a  certain  type  of  stroke  like  the  upward  strokes.  Turn  the 
paper  frequently  so  that  all  strokes  are  made  toward  the   center  of  the  body. 

After  you  have  inked  in  the  entire  specimen  look  at  it  carefully  for  irregularities  in  weight  of  line,  roughness  and 
flat  places.    These  can  be  corrected  with  a  fine  pointed  pen. 

You  can  make  a  living  at  penmanship  but  it  is  necessary  to  do  many  classes  of  pen  work.  This  is  a  very  profitable 
line  of  work  for  penmen. 

Study  the  above  design.     It  is  quite  attractive  yet  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  free  hand  specimen. 


,-<?^-^::»^  C'-T^ZX^  Ot^i^^T^'l^     ^ri^£^t><idh'Jz.£^Ly  ^-l/^ 


ayyyi'-c^LZ^^^<.--iyl^c^--zz^<ny^A,-cz,<d^t^^ 


■^^^,£^  ^pi^  .^^^^^^^^^^e^-y^^^-c^  c^  ^^^T-'Z^-z^^/^i'^^^-'y^z^'Cc-^^^ 


This  model  business  writing  was  prepared  by  Parker  Zaner  Bloser.  You  will  do  well  to  study  the  uniformity  of  this; 
work  such  as  the  slant,  height,  spacing  and  smoothness  of  the  lines.  We  would  suggest  that  you  practice  on  indivi- 
lual  words,  making  line  after  line  of  one  word  at  a  time   comparing  your  efforts  with  the  specimen. 
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TOOLS 

THAT   ARE   BUILDING   THE    FUTURE 
COMPASS 

T-SQUARE 

PEN     AND     INK 

...these  are  the  tools  that  are  building 
the  future.  They  make  the  plans  and 
drawings  which,  when  completed,  will 
mark  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Heading  this  list  is  Higgins  American 
India  Ink.  Since  1880  Higgins  Drawing 
Inks  have  set  a  standard  of  supremacy 
befitting  the  great  works  that  they  have 
put  on  paper — a  record  which  we  are 
confident  will  extend  far  into  that  future 
which  they  have  helped  to  plan. 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,   INC. 

271    NINTH    STREET    •    BROOKLYN,    N.   Y. 


wiltttinra^ 


Build  a  Business  of  Your  Own.  Bu\ 
Diplomas  at  Wholesale.  Carry  engraved 
blanks  on  hand  to  engross  and  fill  small 
orders.  Sell  larger  quantities  lithographed 
to  order.  Sell  our  Silk  lined.  Gold  Stamped. 
Leather  Covers:  Any  size,  any  Color,  any 
quantity. 

If  you  are  in  a  position  to  drum  up 
some  business  for  yourself,  our  Diploma 
Proposition    is    a   good   one:    Send    for    it. 

MARTIN    DIPLOMA    COMPANY 

87  Summer  Street  Boston.  Mass. 


Knifemanship  and  Penmanshiii  j 


This  specimen  of  oinamental  penmanship  floui'ishing'  and  card  carving  conies 
to  us  from  Frank  A.  Krupp  of  the  Interstate  Business  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Mr.  Krupp  is  one  of  the  exceptionally  fine  penmen  actively  enga.ged  in  penj 
work  today.  The  Interstate  Business  College  enjoys  a  very  excellent  enroll- 
ment. We  have  had  many  visits  from  our  friend  Mr.  Krupp  and  recentlyl 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Esther  Arndt,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  ihej 
school.    Miss  Arndt  is  a  very  charming  and  capable  school  official. 


The  three  Rubicam  Schools  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  are  enjoying  a  good  en- 
rollment. Mr.  Charles  Rubicam  who 
is  vice-president  is  a  firm  believer  in 
.tcood  writing  and  stresses  it  in  all 
three  schools. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Kidd  of  Newark,  Ohio,  is  a, 
regular  visitor  of  the  Educator.  Mr.l 
Kidd  is  deeply  interested  in  penworkj 
and  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  spare  j 
time  studying  and  practicing  pen-j 
work. 
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SUCCESS  THROUGH  SERVICE 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  nearly 
j'veryone  who  achieves  success  in  any 
line  or  form  does  it  through  service. 
Take  the  office  boy:  If  he  does  his 
work  well,  if  he  renders  exceptional 
;ervice,  he  is  invariably  promoted  to 
i  better  job.  The  same  thing  applies 
;o  the  clerk,  the  bookkeeper,  the  sten- 
ographer, the  secretary,  the  account-  , 
;int,  or  anyone  else. 

j  Yes,  the  one  who  does  a  good  job. 
in  the  job  he  has,  is  usually  promoted 
jto  a  better  job.  There  are  two  rea- 
130ns  for  this: 

!  In  the  first  place,  by  rendering  good 
service  in  any  one  job,  it  shows  that 
the  individual  has  ability  and  can  be 
depended  upon.  In  the  next  place, 
those  at  the  top  are  gradually  "pass- 
ing out  of  the  picture,"  which  means 
ithat  those  below  have  to  be  pushed 
jup  to  take  the  place  of  those  above. 

I  The  exceptions  to  the  latter  are 
those  who  fail  to  measure  up;  who 
fail  to  fill  their  present  positions  as 
efficiently    as   they    should. 

i  To  win  promotion  or  achievement, 
or  to  be  successful,  one  only  has  to  be 
'a  little  better  than  the  other  fellow — 
not  necessarily  a  lot  better,  but  just 
a  little  better.  This  merely  reauires 
a  little  more  thinking,  a  little  close)' 
application,  plus  the  light  attitude,  of 
course,  and,  at  least,  a  little  vision 
or  ambition.  People  do  not  get  ahead 
in  the  world — do  not  achieve  success 
— unless  they  can  see  ahead,  unless 
they  are  at  least  a  little  optimistic 
and  enthusiastic,  and  unless  they 
I  really  want  to  get  ahead;  in  other 
)  words,   are   ambitious. 

I  If  you  will  look  around  you — if  yoLi 
will  study  successful  people  in  all 
'line? — you  will  invariably  rbserve  that 
jthe  ones  who  are  making  good,  and 
who   go   the   farthest,    are   those    who 
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BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 
Professional  Training 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 


ACCOUNTI  _  _ 

BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION    and    FINANCE 

EXECUTIVE    SECRETARIAL-STENOTYPY 

"nr.  ■  Ann  i-r,,    .|,,,,!in„'..- I-     l.i.r...,    ,|,'  -.r,,,      Re.i. 
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had  the  ambition — the  desire,  deter- 
mination, and  persistence — to  want  to 
get  ahead.  They  wanted  the  things 
that  hard  work  or  close  application 
invariably  bring.  They  put  a  little 
more  into  whatever  they  attempted  to 
do — a  little  more  effort,  plus  enthusi- 
asm; and  they  persisted  when  ob- 
stacles got  in  their  way.  Many  times 
they  made  their  opportunities — and 
they  "over-came"  the  things  that  got 
in  their  way! 

Most  of  us  think  of  success  as 
meaning  a  good  job  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  material  things.  That's  all 
right,  because  jobs  and  material  things 
are  essential — if  one  is  to  contribute 
his  share  of  money,  as  well  as  his  tal- 
ents, to  the  church  and  to  society  or 
the  community.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  to  get  a  good  job,  or 
work  up  to  one — to  acquire  material 
things — one  must  first  WANT  them. 
It  is  a  natural  law  that  the  more  Wc* 
want  a  thing  the  harder  we  will  try 
to  get  it.  The  important  thing  is  to 
set  a  high  goal — to  try  to  achieve 
higher  or  bigger  things.  Once  that 
has  been  done,  one  will  usually  put 
forth  the  necessary  effort  to  acquire 
the  skill,  training,  knowledge,  or  abil- 
ity to  achieve  such  ambitions. 

Aftei-  all.  the  bigger  position  one 
attains  in  his  organization  or  in  the 
community,  the  greater  his  opportun- 
ity for  service;  and  the  greater  ser- 
vice one  renders,  the  farther  he  is 
certain  to  get  or  go  in  the  world. 

"Success  through  service!"  That 
should  be  the  slogan  of  everyone  who 
has  any  ambition  to  be  successful  or 
to  earn  a  worth-while  place  for  him- 
self in  the  world.  It  can  be  done! 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  ambition  and 
perseverance!  Build  a  reputation  for 
not  only  knowing  how  to  do  or  wh-rit 
to  do.  but  also  for  being  dependable, 
and  success  will,  naturally,  crown 
vour  efforts! 
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EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialists   for   Engraving   Purposes 
P.    O.    Drawer    982  Rochester,    N.    Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms :  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
liy    appointment    only. 


Primary  pupils  will  enjoy  the  handwriting  lesson  more  if  the  lesson  is  about  things  with  which  they  are  familiar 
Many  pupils  have  helped  to  raise  chickens  and  a  discussion  on  hens  will  get  most  children  to  take  part  in  the  hand 
writing  freely.    They  will  want  to  tell  in  writing  what  they  know  about  hens. 

The  teacher  should  write  the  copy  on  the  board,  demonstrating  movement  and  teaching  form.  In  presenting  the 
above  copy  be  sure  to  give  special  attention  to  the  new  and  difficult  letters.  This  will  depend  upon  what  you  have 
previously  taught.  In  this  copy,  no  doubt,  the  H  would  be  the  letter  to  receive  special  attention.  Notice  that  there 
are  two  capital  H's  and  two  small  h's.  In  what  way  do  the  two  letters  resemble  each  other  in  movement?  Both  come 
to  a  stop  on  the  base  line  before  making  the  finishing  part.  These  are  i-ed  light  traffic  signals.  The  first  part  of 
the  capital  H  should  be  made  with  a  full  size  cane  handle  like  in  K  and  M.  Be  sure  you  leave  room  on  the  curved 
handle  for  the  hand.    In  teaching  this  lesson  try  to  make   the  lesson  interesting. 

After  the  sentence  and  the  words  which  compose  it  have  been  studied,  the  pupils  may  compose  their  own  sentences. 
This  work,  of  course,  is  directed  by  the  teacher. 

All  work  should  be  done  with  a  pencil  with  a  large  lead  on  paper  ruled  the  long  way  about  one-half  or  three-eighths  I 
inch  apart.    Never  permit  small  cramped  writing. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  blackboard.  New  and  difficult  letters  may  first  be  practiced  on  the  board. 
In  addition  to  the  teacher  trying  to  make  the  primary  lesson  interesting,  she  should  practice  so  that  she  can  write 
a  very  fine  copy  for  the  pupils. 

If  the  teacher  will  practice  the  above  copies  using  pencils  with  large  lead  and  will  send  work  to  us,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  give  some  free  criticisms. 


or  wliotn  iW  Lord  loDelli  Kc 
corrcdella;  epen  as  a  faftier  tlie 
son  m  ipliom  Ke  dellglilelK. 


PflOV.3.l2 


This  lettering  was  done  by  Norman  Tower,  Jr.,  who  is  only  twelve  years  of  age.  His  father  is  Nor- 
man Tower  the  engrosser  of  Denver,  Colo.  We  would  like  to  see  similar  specimens  from  other 
aspiring   young   penmen. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers  including  books  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  sub- 
jects. All  such  books  wUl  be  briefly  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to  give  suffi- 
cient description  of  each  to  enable  our  readers 
to  determine  its  value. 

The    Knack    of    Selling    Yourself,    by 

James  T.  Mangan.  Published  by 
the  Dartnell  Corporation.  Chicago. 
111.     Cloth  cover,  234  pages. 

You  won't  find  a  single  success 
story  in  this  book  noi'  a  personal  an- 
ecdote about  a  millionaire  or  anybody 
else — it  is  all  about  you.  and  what 
lyou  can  and  must  do  to  make  your 
way  through  the  roaring  traffic  of  this 
and  the  next  five  years. 

The  title  of  the  book  speaks  for 
itself.  The  author  is  known  for  his 
inspiration,  psychology  and  psycho- 
logical inventions.  He  is  a  prominent 
advertising  man,  an  orator,  a  conver- 
sationalist, etc.  He  has  given  the 
reader  material  which  he  can  use  in 
everyday  life  and  which  will  help  him 
immensely  toward  the  goal  he  is  try- 
ing to  reach. 


Conrad  Heimlicher  is  doing  pen  work 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  including  lettering 
and  ornamental  pen  work.  Mr.  Heim- 
licher is  a  former  Zanerian. 


TEACHING    ACCOUNTING 

E.  J.  Gibb,  who  for  snme  time  has 
been  teaching  in  the  Tiffin  Business 
University  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  is  now  lo- 
cated with  the  Cleary  College,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.,  where  he  is  teaching  ac- 
counting. 


A  catch  made  by  G.  R.  Brunet, 
teacher  in  the  Lord  Selkirk  School, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada.  Mr.  Brunet 
proves  himself  to  be  as  fine  a  fisher- 
man as  he  is  a  penman.  We  doubt 
very  much  whether  anyone  of  our 
penmanship  friends  can  show  a  larger 
catch. 


A    letter    from    C.    A.    McCluggage, 

penman  and  engrosser  of  818  Olive 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  states  that  he 
is  doing  fine  and  is  enjoying  his  en- 
grossing work. 
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C.  C.  Steed  is  now  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Education  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Mr.  Steed  as  most  of  our  read- 
ers know,  has  been  connected  with  the 
Bowling  Green  Business  University, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.  Mr.  Steed  is  a 
very  skillful  penman  and  is  well  quali- 
fied for  the  position  which  he  now 
holds.  At  one  time  Mr.  Steed  special- 
ized in  handwriting  in  the  Zanerian 
and  has  been  closely  connected  with 
penmanship  in  all  of  his  teaching 
work. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Manaeement. 
Circulation,  etc..  required  by  the  Acts  of 
Congress  of  August  24,   1912  and  March  3,  1933 

Of  The  Educator,  published  monthly,  except 
July  and  August  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  for  Oc- 
tober. 1939.  State  of  Ohio,  County  of  Frank- 
lin,  ss. 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Parker  Zaner  Bloser.  who.  having: 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager 
of  The  Educator  and  that  the  following  is. 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
I  and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation  I ,  etc.. 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24.  1912.  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1933,  embodied  in  section 
537.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on    the  reverse   of   this    form,    to  wit: 


1.  That  the  na 
publisher,  editor,  r 
ness  managers  ar< 
Company.  Columbi 
Lupfer.  Columbus. 
P.    Z.    Bloser.    Colu 


and    addresses    of    the 

aging    editor,    and    busi- 

Publisher,     Zaner-Bloser 

Ohio.        Editor.     E.      A. 

isiness    Manager, 

bus.    Ohio. 


Oh 


That   the 


Greetings  from  J.  H.  Moody,  of  Newcastle,  Maine,  the  penman  and  engrosser. 


r  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor- 
nd  address  must  be  stated 
_nd  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names 
and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  hold- 
ing one  i>er  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  com- 
pany, or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its 
name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each 
individual  member,  must  be  given.)  R.  E. 
Bloser.  Columbus.  Ohio :  P.  Z.  Bloser.  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio:  E.  A.  Lupfer.  Columbus.  Ohio; 
R.    B.    Moore.    Columbus,    Ohio. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortga- 
gees, and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If    there   are  none,    so  state.)      None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holder or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given,  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not  ap- 
pear upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus- 
tees, hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner  :  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated   by   him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  dis- 
tributed, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to 
paid  subscribers  during  the  twelve  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  is.  ( This 
information  is  required  from  daily  publica- 
tions only.) 

P.    Z.    BLOSER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
26th    day    of    September.    1939. 

EARL    A.    LUPFER. 
expires   January    11,    1941.) 
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Importance  of  Handwriting  in  Business 

By  prominent  business  men  controlling  employment  departments  of  large  concerns. 


Quotations  from  li-ttcis  from  men  who  are  directing 
some  of  America's  largest  industries  and  institutions 
collected  by  Cameron  Beck,  Director  of  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  Institute  for  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion Convention,  Department  of  Business  Education. 
In  preparing  his  paper,  "The  Need  of  Closer  Relation 
Between  Commercial  Schools  and  Business,"  to  be  pre- 
sented before  the  N.  E.  A.,  Mr.  Beck  asked  the  coopera- 
tion of  Personnel  Directors  and  others  who  aie  respon- 
sible for  employment  and  training  of  employees  for  sug- 
gestions based  on  their  experience  in  working  with  the 
product  of  Commeicial  Schools. 

The  letters  received  were  extremely  interesting  and  help- 
ful to  those  training  commercial  students.  They  covered 
all  phases  of  commercial  subjects  and  the  qualifications 
for  business  positions. 

The  Educator  was  especially  interested  in  the  importance 
laid  to  good  handwriting.  Throughout  the  letters  fre- 
quent references  were  made  to  penmanship.  We  take 
pleasure  in  quoting  some  of  the  references  to  handwrit- 
ing: 


Mr.  E.  Pasalli,  Jr., 

Personnel  Department, 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co., 

Eastern   Division,  Newark,   N.  J. 

"It  has  been  our  experience  that  Stenographers 
and  Typists  who  have  had  no  other  business  train- 
ing outside  of  that  included  in  their  High  School 
Course,  are  as  a  class  deficient  in  English,  Spell- 
ing, Penmanship  and  Arithmetic." 


Mr.  F.  J.  Steinebrey, 

Junior  Vice-President  of  a  large 

Pacific  Coast  Insurance  Company. 

The  three  "R's"  should  be  the  foundation  through- 
out the  entire  high  school  period,  and  that  the 
three  "R's"'  are  absolutely  essential  if  they  are  to 
rise  above  the  average. 


Mr.  William  J.  Radcliff, 
Employment  Manager  and  Paymaster, 
Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Radclifl  sums  up  the  situation  by  stating:  "In 
our  opinion,  the  Commercial  Schools  can  better 
prepare  their  students  for  the  business  world  as 
follows: 

1.  By  giving  due  consideration  to  penmanship 
since  we  notice  a  decline  in  this  old  fundamental 
of  business  education. 

2..  By  actual  practice  in  teaching  the  use  of  mod 
em  Office  Equipment. 

.3.  By  not  specializing  too  much  but  generalizing 
as  much  as  time  will  permit." 


Mr.  S.  C.  Haver,  Jr., 

Supervisor  of  Employment, 

Southern  California  Edison  Company,  Ltd., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  writes: 

"I  still  feel  that  we  should  emphasize  the  fact  thatj 
high  school  graduates  should  be  well  grounded  in 
the  '.3  R's."  The  tendency  in  late  years  has  been 
to  devote  too  much  time  and  attention  to  frills  and 
specialization   and  not   enough  to  fundamentals." 


Mr.  H.  T.  Hamilton, 

Assistant  to  the  President, 

The  New  York  Trust  Company,  Ij 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

He  believes  "Good  handwriting   should  be  stressed  j 
in    all   commercial    high    schools.      It   seems    to    me  | 
that  great  confusion  has  been  caused  by   adopting  j 
a   number   of  different   systems  for   teaching   hand- 
writing,  few   of  which  are  effective  with  the  aver- 
age student. 

"Handwriting  is  still  fundamental  for  the  young 
man  in  the  business  world:  it  may  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  securing  his  first  position;  it  is  almost 
indispensable  in  the  early  years  of  his  work;  and 
is  a  good  sound  asset  at  all  times." 


Specimen   for  supplementary   practice   written   by    F.   B.   Courtney  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 


EDUCATOR   IS  AGAIN  ACE  WITH 
ROD  LINE 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher.  one  of 
Lafayette's  most  widely  traveled  and 
Tiiost  successful  fishermen,  has  de- 
veloped a  very  practical  way  to  tell 
fish  stories.  Last  summer  while  fish- 
ing at  Medicine  Lake  Lodge,  Three 
Lakes,  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Bachtenkircher 
sent  some  choice  wall-eyed  pike  to  his 
friends  in  Lafayette,  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Bachtenkircher,  who  is  Penman- 
ship Instructor  in  the  Lafayette  Pub- 
lic Schools  goes  all  over  the  country 
in  pursuit  of  his  favorite  sport.  He 
has  fished  in  Georgian  Bay,  Colorado, 
Minnesota,  and  Floiida,  and  invariably 
makes  record  catches. 

The  Educator  has  Mr.  Bachtenkir- 
cher on  its  mailing  list  and  we  hope 
Mr.  Bachtenkircher  will  have  The  Ed- 
ucator on  his  mailing-  list  the  next 
time  he  has  a  record  catch. 
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CHRISTMAS    SEALS 


The    Bethlehem    Business    College    of 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  enjoying  a  good 
enrollment  and  has  on  its  faculty 
two  penmanship  teachers,  Charles 
Keyser  and  C.  H.  Bowser.  Both  are 
skillful  and  enthusiastic  penmanship 
teachers. 

Pauline  Loya,  the  engrosser  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  has  changed  her  office  to 
89  Franklin  Street,  Fifth  Floor,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass. 


Help      to      Protect     Your 
Home    from    Tuberculosis 


An  E.  W.  Bloser  envelope 


For  Students  of  Engrossing 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


The  greatest  collection 
of  practical  engrossing 
ever  published.  Revised 
edition,  about  one-half 
of  the  book  being  new 
material    —    the    fintst 


pared  by  the  profes- 


of   in- 
ns     in      Round- 
Broadpen,     Pen- 
d  Freehand  Let- 
Wash    Drawing 
Drawing.      In- 
how     to     make 
Certificates, 
s.      Engross 
pre- 
full- 
pen 
nd    brush    work    from 
leading    engrossing 
asters  of  the  country. 
The  one  indispensable 
11   engrossmg 
■      "    .  wish 
practical    and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.    It    contains    a 
wtalth  uf  materials  and 


SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 

the  pens  that  are 


These 
used  by  engrossers  for 
cuting  the  various  styles  of 
lettering.  German  Text.  Old 
English,  etc..  etc.  For  mak- 
ing or  filling  names  in  diplo- 
mas, engrossing  resolutions, 
for  ledger  headings,  or  in 
fact  for  executing  any  kind 
of  practical,  rapid  lettering, 
these  pens  are  the  best 


r^^ii 


.IIHllaiiiiinMiiii 


3 


Tht- 


few  othe 


bers    of   these    pens   than 
mentioned     here,     but     t 
twelve   are   all   any    engross- 
ing  artist  ever   has  occation 
to     use.      Double     Lettering 
Holder     20c 

1   complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens,  Nos.  1,  1%,  2,  2Vi,  3,  3%,  4, 
S.  and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.   10.  20  and  30  double  pointed. 

postpaid      $  .35 

1  dozen  of  any  numbers   (assorted  as  desired)   single  pointed  .25 

1    dozen  oi   any  numoers    (nssorted  as   desired!    double   pointed .60 

Less  than  a  dozen  single  pointed  pens,  2  for  5c.  and  less  than  a 
dozen   double   pointed,    5c   each. 

%  gross  of  any  one  number  single  pointed  pens,  postpaid .50 

1    gross  of  any  one  number   single   pointed   pens,   postpaid   ..    1.75 

Vt  gross  of  any  one  number  double  pointed  pens,  postpaid  1.50 

"INKHOLDER" 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pens.  But 
ink  dipping  is  necessary  when 
nk-holder  is  used.  Saves  time  and 
ice  when  one  has  considerable 
to    do. 

Each,   10   cents. 


INKS 

Zaneiian  India,  Postpaid  40c 

Zaneiian  Gold,   Postpaid   25c 

Arnolds  Japan,  Postpaid  50c 

PAPERS 

Zaneiian  5  lb..  Express   Coll $1.50 

Zanerian  No.  9,  Express  Coll .83 

Artificial  Parchment   (16x21)   6  sheets 

postpaid    1.50 

Genuine  Sheepskin  (16x21)  1  sheet  postpaid  2.50 
White  Cardboard  (22%x28%)  6  sheets 

postpaid    90 

TEXT   LETTERING   AND   ENGROSSING 
COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course  will 
train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  German  Text,  Shading, 
etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this  course,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the  engrossing- 
business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or  as  a  sideline 
is  very  profitable.  You  can  become  quite  skillful 
by  faithfully  following  this  course. 
Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course  (including  manual) $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course  2.85 

ADVANCED  ENGROSSING  COURSE 
BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zaneiian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engi-ossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  text)  $12,00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course..-     2.25 
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25  Cards  for  50c,  postpaid 


Distinctly  Individual-Handwriting  Christmas  Cards 

These  cards  have  a  stioiin'  penmanship  appeal.     They   are   admired   by   everyone   who   sees   them   because   of 

their  beauty  and  dash. 

USE  THESE  CARDS  THIS  CHRISTMAS 
Twenty-five  designs  to  select  from.  They  are  different  and  distinctive.  Postal  card  size,  printed  in  black  ink  on 
Kood  heavy  cardboard.  Price,  on  blank  Christmas  cards,  50c  per  set  of  25,  postpaid;  100  cards,  $1.50;  500  cards, 
$8.50;   1,000  cards,  $15.00.     A   penman's  Christmas  Card   for   I'/jc. 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  NORTH   PARK  STREET 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 
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The  POPULAR 

PLACE  TO  STAY 
IN 


TOLEDO 


People  traveling  or  living  in  Toledo  quite 
naturally  turn  to  the  Fort  Meigs.  Not  only 
is  it  the  focal  point  of  activities,  but  it  is 
a  convenient,  comfortable  and  pleasant 
hotel.  Its  unusual  Purple  Cow  Coffee  Shop 
and  Maritime  Buffet  are  the  reasons  it  is 
preferred  as  an  entertainment  center. 

250  ROOMS$0 

WITH  BATH  Ft«»  L 

JOSEPH    HERLICY,    Manoger 

FORT  MEIGS 

HOTEL 

ST.  CLAIR  BETWEEN   MADISON  AND 
JEFFERSON 

ONE     OF     THE     ALBERT     PICK     HOTELS 


Professional  Training 
in  Shorthand 

Post-graduate  courses  at  The  Gregg  College 
thoroughly  prepare  for  private  secretaryships,  court 
reporting,  and  commercial  teaching  positions. 

All  departments  are  in  charge  of  expert  and 
experienced  instructors.  Graduates  are  uniformly 
successful  and  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Students  for  beginning  or  advanced  courses  may 
enroll  any  Monday  —  progress  being  individual. 
Day  and  evening  sessions  open  all  year.  Free  Place- 
ment Service. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  giving  details  about 
this   most  distinctive  school. 

THE  GREGG  COLLEGE 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  "HOME"  OF 

GmdeUf  and  (%)4&tl 

llflTEL    ' 

FORT  HAYES 


#  A  better  place  to  slay  in  Ohio's  Capital-  better 
accommodations,  food  and  service.  .Coffee  Shop  and 
popular  Mikado  Cocktail  Bar.  Both  Air-Conditioned. 


350R00MS 

WITH  BATH  From 


00 


AIR  CONDITIONED 

•  GUEST    ROOMS   •   LOBBY 

•  PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS 

R.I.GRIFflTH,  Mqr. 
ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 


COLUMBUS 

OHIO  ^ 
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^  Courteous  Service 
)f  Genuine  Hospitality 
it  Luxurious  Surroundings 
In 


3f  You'll  appreciate  the  com- 
fort and  superior  facilities  at 
Dayton's  leading  hotel  —  the 
smart  and  colorful  Miami, 
first  choice  of  experienced 
travelers.  Spacious,  taste- 
fully furnished  rooms.  Inter- 
nationally famous  for  its  ex- 
cellent food  ....  Popular 
Crystal  Bar. 

400  ROOMS 

WITH  BATH 
from   *2.50 

HOTEL 

MIAMI 

V.   C.   MURPHY,   Manager 

SECOND  AND  LUDLOW  STREETS 

ONE   OF    THE    ALBERT    PICK    HOTELS 


iF^iMiiy) 


HOTEL  MARK  TWAIN 


Traveleri  acclaim  the  Fine  food  in 
the  two  modern  restaurants  -  the 
Steamboat  Cabin  Coffee  Shop  and 
the  Old  English  Tap  Room  -they 
praise  the  friendly  atmosphere  and 
fine  service -ond  they  never  forget 
the  modern  rooms  and  the  IDEAL 
LOCATION  of  the   Morl(  Twain. 


300  ROOMS 


'2 


O.  E.  TRONNES,  MGR. 

ST.  LOUIS 


ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 
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/j   me  A 


LAjn 


HOTEL    PHILADELFHIAN 

Highly  Recommended  by  Experienced  Travelers  the  World  Over  for  its  Warm  Hospi- 
tality ;  its  Excellent  Cuisine  Served  in  Comfortably  Air-Conditioned  Restaurants ;  its 
Convenient  Location  to  the  Business  Section;  and  its  Unlimited  Parking-  Facilities. 
600  ROOMS  with  Bath  From  $2.50  Up 
DANIEL  CRAWFORD,  JR.,  President  &  General  MaiiaKer 
39th  and  Chestnut  Streets  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Provides  for  Variation 
in  Students'  Abilities 


New  Standard  Typewriting 


Abundant    Material 

Correct   Forms   Only 

Best  Current  Usage 

Clear,    Concise    Direc- 
tions 

Interesting  Topical 
Arrangement 

Distinct   Type 
Durable  Binding 
Good   Illustrations 


Nathaniel  Altholz 

Director   of   Commercial  Education, 
Board  of  Education, 
City  of  Netv  York 


Charles  E.  Smith 

Specialist  in    Typeivriting   Instruction, 

Trainer  of  Every  IVorld's  Professional 

Typewriting    Champion 


We  might  elaborate  one  feature  after  another — the  topical  arrangement  of  applied 
problem  material;  the  interesting,  instructive,  carefully  selected  exercise  and  project 
material;  the  constant  attention  to  the  interest  and  convenience  of  pupil  and  teacher; 
the  method  by  which  the  entire  class,  with  no  slighting  of  individual  aptitude,  mas- 
ters the  keyboard   together. 

But  it  all  comes  down  to  just  this:  Here  is  the  typewriting  text  which  will  serve 
you  best.  New  Standard  Typewriting  is  now  in  wide  use,  in  every  case  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Embodying  ideas  gathered  from  exceptional  experience 
and  thorough  understanding  of  actual  classroom  problems,  it  stands  approved  bv 
every   test   of  experl   opinion    and   practical    demonstration. 


The   Most    I  SABLE   Text   Ever  Devised 


PITMAN  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 

New  York  Chicago 
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TWO  ASSETS 

FOR  YOUR  COURSE 

IN  SALESMANSHIP 


SALESMANSHIP 
FOR   EVERYBODY 


By  ELY  and  STARCH 

This  beginning  text  in  the  basic  principles  of  sales- 
manship was  written  from  the  point  of  view  that 
every  person  needs  to  know  how  to  sell,  not  only 
commodities  and  services,  but  also  himself,  his  ability, 
training,  and  personality. 

It  presents  the  fundamental  principles  that  apply 
alike  to  relationships  with  everyday  ossociotes  and 
to  selling  merchandise. 

Practical  everyday  projects  at  the  end  of  chapters 
apply  these  fundamental  principles  to  both  indi- 
vidual  relationships  and  bu'siness  situations. 

This  text  is  an  ideal  course  to  precede  a  course  in 
retail  selling.  For  secondory  schools  and  private 
commercial   schools. 

List  Price,   $1.40 


RETAILING 


By  G.  HENRY  RICHERT 

A  text  in  the  principles  end  practices  of  retail  or- 
ganization, buying,  advertising,  selling,  and  man- 
agement. 

Deals  with  retail  store  operation  in  all  its  important 
phases.  The  problems  of  both  large  and  small  stores 
ore  considered.  Covers  the  marketing  structure, 
merchandising,  and  the  practical  procedures  under- 
lying all   successful   retail  selling. 

Written  by  an  author  who  has  hod  years  of  actual 
experience  in  store  work,  in  training  employees,  and 
in  successful  teaching  of  retoil  courses  in  secondary 
schools. 

List  Price,  $2.00 


Write  Our  Nearest  Office  for  Further  Infonnation. 


The    Gregg    Publishing    Company 

New  York  Chicago  Son  Froncisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 
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28th  ANNUAL  MEETING 

NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION     OF 

ACCREDITED  COMMERCIAL 

SCHOOLS 

William   Penn  Hotel,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Beginning  Wednesday  Morning 

December  27.  1939 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Accredited  Commercial 
Schools  will  be  held  the  day  before 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  convention.  This  year  the 
date  will  be  Wednesday,  December 
27,  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.  There  will  be 
a  morning  session,  a  luncheon  ses- 
sion, and  an  afternoon  session.  The 
theme  of  the  program  for  this  annual 
meeting-,  is  "The  Business  School  of 
Tomorrow."  This  theme  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  subheadings  of  Courses 
of  Training,  Enrollment  of  Students, 
Increase   of  Public   Confidence. 

In  the  afternoon  an  hour  and  a 
half  will  be  devoted  to  informal 
three-minute  discussions  of  subjects 
related  directly  to  private  business 
school  problems.  The  business  meet- 
ing with  reports  of  officers  will  be 
the  last  topic  of  the  day.  Dr.  Hull 
will  preside  at  the  moining  session, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Walker  at  the  lunch- 
eon session,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Robbins 
at  the  afternoon  session.  The  speaker 
at  the  luncheon  will  be  one  of  our 
own  members.  Dr.  P.  S.  Spangler 
will  introduce  him. 

Indications  point  to  a  very  good 
audience.  One  loyal  N.A.A.C.S.  mem- 
ber writes  "Let's  make  this  the  best 


annual  meeting  we  have  ever  had!" 
Another  member  from  the  Ohio  dis- 
trict states  that  he  is  contacting  per- 
sonally members  in  the  state  to  get 
as  many  to  attend  the  annual  con- 
ference as  possible.  This  voluntary 
action  is  appreciated  and  will  add 
greatly  to  the  success  of  this  meet- 
ing. 

A  bulletin  containing  full  details 
will  be  issued  later. 

THE    ANNUAL   GOOD    FELLOW- 
SHIP BANQUET 
The    annual    banquet    has     always 
been  noted  for  its  quality.    The  occa- 
sion will  be   enlivened  by   music   and 
festivity. 

The  banquet  address  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  a  distinguished  public  speak- 
er. Dr.  Spangler  will  introduce 
Stanley  J.  Shook  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
as  toastmaster.  Dr.  E.  M.  Hull  of 
Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  called  upon  to  extend 
a  greeting  to  all  present,  and  Dr.  B. 
F.  Williams  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
will  present  the  Silver  Certificates. 


DID'JA    KNOW,    DID'JA 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  inter- 
esting and  helpful  article  for  teachers 
and  students  which  has  been  written 
for  the  Educator  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Lari- 
mer of  the  North  Texas  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Denton,  Texas,  with  an 
enrollment  of  almost  3,000  students. 
It  represents  a  life-long  collection  of 
interesting  facts  gathered  by  Mr. 
Larimer  in  his  many  years  of  teach- 
ing. It  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 
Don't  miss  it. 


Natl.  Commercial  Teachers  Federation 
Forty'Second  Annual  Convention  Will 
be  Held  in  Pittsburgh,  Dec.  27,28,29,  ?>^ 


KEEPING    CHRISTMAS 
Are  You  Willing? 

To  stoop  down  and  consider  the  needs 
and  desires  of  little  children; 

To  remember  the  weakness  and  lone- 
liness of  people  who  are  growing 
old; 

To  stop  asking  how  many  of  your 
friends  love  you,  and  ask  yourself 
if  you  love  them  enough; 

To  bear  in  mind  the  things  that  other 
people  have  to  bear  in  their  hearts; 

To  try  to  understand  what  those  who 
live  in  the  same  house  with  you 
really  want,  without  waiting  for 
them  to  tell  you; 

To  trim  your  lamp  so  that  it  will 
give  more  light  and  less  smoke, 
and  carry  it  in  front  so  that  your 
shadow  will  fall  behind  you; 

To  make  a  grave  for  your  ugly 
thoughts,  and  a  garden  fpr  your 
kindly  feelings,  with  the  gate 
open — 

Are  you  willing  to  do  these  things 
even  for  a  day? 

Then   you   can   keep   Christmas. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


GREETINGS 


The  names  of  those  sheltered  in 
the  inn  at  Bethlehem  that  first  Christ- 
mas are  unknown  today.  They  were 
no  doubt,  of  the  wealthier  class  and 
as  is  most  generally  the  case, 
thought  of  their  own  comforts  first, 
for  none  offered  shelter  to  the  Gali- 
lean wayfarer  and  his  distressed 
wife. 

The  name  of  that  wayfarer,  the 
mother  and  the  One  born  in  the  man- 
ger only  have  come  down  through 
the  ages,  and  as  a  result  homage  is 
paid  each  year  by  the  world  in  the 
beautiful   holiday — Christmas. 

The  approach  of  Christmas  brings 
a  wave  of  good  cheer.  We  take  an 
added  interest  in  those  around  us  and 
are  happy  when  we  can  make  others 
happy.  It  is  a  beautiful  custom  and 
most  people  greet  their  friends  with 
"Merry  Christmas"  and  so  we  extend 
to  you  a  very  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 
THE    EDITOR. 
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No. 


This  illustration  shows  the  back  of  the  hand.  Study 
the  curve  of  the  fingers.  Notice  that  the  heel  of  the 
hand  is  off  the  paper. 


A   good   left-handed   position    is   important.     Study   thi 
above  position.     Especially  notice  the  slant  of  the  paper 


r  r  r  r  r  r  r  r  r  r  r  r  r 


The  g  is  a  combination  of  a  and  j.  Always  close  the  a,  d,  g  and  q  and  always  try  to  make  the  ovals  on  these  letters* 
the  same  size  and  slant.  The  turn  at  the  bottom  of  the  oval  resembles  a  turn  in  u.  Cross  at  the  base  line  andti 
finish  at  the  height  of  a.  Get  the  down  strokes  light.  Do  not  pinch  the  holder.  In  writing  words  keep  the  g  the  11 
same   size   as  the  letters  which   follow.     Test   the   slant   of   the  loop. 


Count:     1-2. 


^  ^  J^ 


The  G  begins  like  S  and  crosses  in  the  center  but  forms  an  angle,  before  swinging  the  oval  on  the  base 
loop  in  G  should  be  as  large  as  any  of  the  loops  in  1,  b,  etc.  Get  the  second  down  stroke  straight.  Stop 
trace  before  making  the  finish.  Compare  the  bottom  of  G  with  S.  B.  F  and  T.  Have  the  loop  comprise 
of  the  letter. 

Count:    1-2-3,  4. 


line.  The 
on  the  re- 
about  half 
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The  J  is  a  two  section  letter.     The  part  above  the  base  11  lie  is  slightly  larger  than  the   part  below  the  line.     Start 

vith  an  upward  movement.     Cross  at  the  base  line.     The   back  is   straight.     The  lower  loop  comes   down  half  way 

0  the   next  line  of  writing. 

Jse  a  push-pull  movement  curving  slightly  the  beginning   stroke.     Pull  dowTi  straight  with  the  back.     There  is  no 

■becking  of  the  movement  in  J. 

:ount:     1-2. 


A 


ui^dJ-& 


^^  ^-^/  ^^  ^  ^7  .^  ^  ^  .^^ 


'^Pg^/'/rY^. 


)^^  /^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 


The  m  is  the  same  as  n  with  an  additional  section.  Get  three  turns  at  the  top  and  two  angles  and  one  turn  on  the 
ase  line.     Let  all  three   parts   rest  on  the   base  line   and    all  three  turns  'at  the  top  be  the  same  size.     The  three 

lowr  strokes  should  be  on  the  same  slant.  The  spaces  are  all  equal.  The  upstrokes  are  made  freely  and  on  the 
ame  slant. 

:ount:    1-2-3-4. 


The  X  is  made  in  two  strokes.  The  cross  is  made  upward.  Get  the  two  turns  equal.  The  beginning  and  ending 
itroke  should  be  the  same  in  length  and  slope.  Use  a  uniform  but  free  movement.  Let  the  hand  slide  so  that  the 
jen  glides  into  and  out  of  the  letter.  Make  a  number  of  lines  then  coinpare  your  work  with  the  copy.  Count: 
L-2,  3.  A  little  counting  by  the  teacher  helps  to  put  life  and  freedom  into  the  entire  class  and  helps  to  regulate 
he  movement. 


lU 
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MaKe  curved  siroKe  upward  witn  mile  Jinger  slipping  lowara  me  right.     Straight  line  is  made  quickly  yet  Jirmly  downward.     Watch  slant  and  spacing. 


The  w  has  two  angles,  two  turns  and  a  finish  like  in  v.     Get  the  two  parts  to  appear  equal  in  width.     The  retrace  1 

should  be  made  carefully.     Better  make  a   complete  stop.     It's  a  red  traffic  light  and  failmg  to  stop  will  get  you  ( 

into  trouble.  j 

The  movement  should  be  free  on  all  but  the  retrace.  i 
Count:    1-2-3-4. 


y 


/•////////////////// 


The  u  has  two  angles  on  top  and  two  turns  on  the  bottom.     The   down  strokes  are   straight  and   on  the  same  slant. 

The  three  up  strokes  are  the  same  length  and  curve.     They  are  part  of  large  ovals. 

The  little   finger  should   glide  freely  on  the  up  strokes.      On   the   down   strokes    the   little   finger   does   not   slide   so 

freely.     The  u  is  the  same  as  two  undotted  i's. 

Count:    1-2-3. 


The  n  is  similar  to  u,  therefore,  we  must  be  careful  to  make  two  turns  at  the  top,  and  an  angle  and   turn  at  the 
bottom  for  legibility.     The  downstrokes  should  be  straight  and  parallel.     All  three  turns  should  be  equal.     Make  the 
last  part  as  carefully  as  the  first  part,  otherwise,  the  last  dovvn  stroke  may  be  off  slant. 
Glide  the  little  finger  freely  in  making  n.     Keep  the  hand  from  turning  over  on  its  side. 
Count:    1-2-3. 
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The  W  begins  and  ends  like  V.  It  contains  three  retraces  and  three  equal  spaces.  Do  not  crowd  the  letter.  Keep 
the  down  strokes  parallel  and  on  the  same  slant  as  the  other  down  strokes.  The  first  and  second  parts  should  be 
the  same  height  but  the  third  part  or  finishing  swing  should  be  slightly  lower.  Use  a  push-pull  movement.  The 
tendency  is  to  slant  the  first  down  stroke  too  much  and   the  second  down  stroke  too  little. 

Count:    1-2-3-4. 


The  V  has  two  turns  and  a  small  retrace  or  blind  loop.  The  finish  is  made  high  and  never  dropped  down  to  the 
base  line.  Check  the  motion  on  the  retrace.  The  down  stroke  is  on  the  same  slant  as  other  down  strokes  in  u  and 
n.  Get  the  second  part  nearly  as  wide  as  the  first,  but  not  too  narrow  or  it  may  resemble  o.  The  v,  b  and  w  have 
the  same  finish. 

Count:    1-2,  3. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship 

No.  4 

The  o.  a,  c,  and  e  belong  to  the  same  group  of  letters.     They  are  all  short  letters  one-fourth  of  a  space  high  and 

are  made  from  the  oval.     Use  a  quick  swing  on  the  body  of  o.     The  little  finger  does  not  slide  as  freely  on  o  as  on 

some   other  letters.     The  o   should  be  the   same   propoi'tion  as  n  and  m — that  is,  the  space  inside  an  o  is  same  as 

the  space  inside  the  turn  of  n. 

The  a  contains  a  slanting  oval  and  part  of  i.     Close  the   a  at  the  top  and  get  the  two  turns  equal  at  the  base  line. 

Bring  the  stcond  part  down  to  the  base   line  before   making  the  upward  final  stroke.     The  a  should  be  finished  high 

along  to  head  line. 

Try  the  words  watching  general  appearance.     All  turns    should  be  equal.     Are  yours  equal  ? 

Test  your  slant  by  drawing  slant  lines  down  through  the  letters. 

Are  all  your  letters   the   same   size   in  this   lesson? 


^C'-g'-'Z^tP-r?-^ 


■-C^f^'T::^^'-'^^^' 


'iTTZ^ 


c-'r^-rj-r^g''^'^-^ 


--/ ?:^^^>^'^«2'^?-«-'C-(f-^ 


Get  daylight  in  every  e  otherwise  it  resembles  i.     The  down   stroke  is  almost  straight.     Study  the   beginning   and 

ending  strokes. 

The  r  should  be  wide  at  the  top  to  be  different  from  i.     Give  special  attention  to  the  shoulder.     The  motion  should 

be  checked  on  the  shoulder.     Keep  the  main  down  stroke  straight.     The  r  is  a  little  taller  than  e. 

The  s  and  r  are  the  same  size.     The  tips  extend  slightly  above  the  height  of  e,  n,  etc. 

Get  a  neat  dot  at  the  bottom.     Remember  this  is  ornamental  writing  and   we  must  make   all   the   little   things   well. 

More  time  can  be  taken  in  writing  ornamental  than  business  writing. 

Piactice  the  final  ovals.     Get  a  good  swing  to  the  oval.    Keep  the  oval  on  a  line  with  the  tops  of  the  letters. 

Each  word  should  be  written  many  times.     Compare  your  work  with   the  copy.     Check  for  slant,  spacing  and   size. 

Be   sure  that  you   swing  the   letters,  not   draw   them. 

\ 


J 
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Ji.^.:^^  ,<£.^^^.^ 


^/£<^^^<S<ii^'  ..^d-^^C-tT^Z^Cr^  .^<l'iA-'t>C-C^     yL£^il-'^C^^'-^f--f^   ,/^:2:.<,^^^^^,i-:i;i:^:^V-£.=^ 


jJi^^^.-C-^.^ 


'^..rd^t'iA...^.-^^^ 


^^.,c:£^.-.^tZ'-€-i-'--i..£^-^_,^c^^ 


By  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit 


t^" 


Greetings  from   F.   L.   Faretra,   Supervisor   of   writinn    in    K.    Milton,   Mass. 
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Penmanship  Activities 

T.    M.   MINSTER,   GREENSBURG,  PA. 
Pennsylvania    State    Teachers  Association 


What  is  your  most  difficult  pen- 
manship problem?  The  responses  of 
8,000  teachers  to  this  question  indi- 
cate that  the  application  of  good 
writing  in  all  writing  situations  is 
our  most  difficult   problem. 

Teachers  and  supervisors  of  hand- 
writing: are  aware  of  this  fact.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  reminded  of  this 
much  more  frequently  than  any  other 
group  of  instructors.  However,  the 
examination  of  a  thousand  manu- 
scripts of  pupils  who  were  requested 
to  write  an  original  paragraph  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  sentence  con- 
structon,  punctuation,  spelling,  and 
word  usage  functioned  no  better  than 
the  handwriting.  The  teachers  of 
these  skills  had  not  failed,  for  most 
of  the  papers  showed  sincere  effort 
and  a  passable  degree  of  achievement. 
Angelo  Patri  says,  "Any  school 
child's  work  should  bear  the  mai-ks 
of  his  apprenticeship,  not  the  finish 
of  the  master.  Work  that  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  child's  full  power  should 
be  marked  high  and  praised  as 
worthy." 

Results  Seen  at  a  Glance 

The  reason  that  penmanship  re- 
ceives the  greatest  amount  of  criti- 
cism can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  results  are  so  readily  ap- 
parent. One  glance  at  a  page  fre- 
quently serves  to  appraise  its  worth 
with  relation  to  writing.  It  takes 
more  minute  examination  to  detect 
other  faults. 

Likewise  we  find  many  who  would 
discount  all  our  efforts  because  the 
child  uses  a  certain  amount  of  finger 
movement  while  we  have  stressed  the 
relaxation  of  the  large  arm  muscles. 
Again  the  finger  motion  is  easily  de- 
tected while  the  movements  of  the 
large  arm  muscles  are  mostly  a  mat- 
ter of  relaxation  and  less  easily  seen. 

This  defense  of  our  teachers  of 
writing  does  not  remove  the  problem, 
but  is  merely  offered  to  remind  teach- 
ers of  other  subjects  that  we  are  not 
alone  in  this  responsibility.  To  more 
nearly  approach  its  solution  should 
challenge   our   most   serious   thought. 

Developing   Proper   Attitude 

To  inculcate  the  ideal  of  good  writ- 
ing at  all  times  we  must  be  as  much 
concerned  with  the  development  of 
proper  attitudes  toward  penmanship 
as  we  are  with  the  development  of 
speed  and  quality.  The  mutual  re- 
lationship between  handwriting  and 
other  school  subjects  is  very  high. 
It  functions  constantly  in  connection 
with  the  child's  general  learning  ac- 
tivities. This  being  the  case,  these 
same  activities  should  form  the  basis 
of  motivation  for  the  formal  drill 
necessary    to    achieve    adequate    skill. 


Correlation 

The  regular  writing  class  should 
be  a  period  of  preparation  for  real 
writing  situations.  If  based  on  prob- 
lems vital  to  the  pupils  themselves, 
interest  is  immediately  aroused  and 
proper  attitudes  are  largely  the  re- 
sult of  interest.  For  example,  the 
lesson  might  be  based  on  capital  M. 
The  teacher  places  the  letter  on  the 
boai-d  and  analyzes  it  thoroughly. 
Proper  movement  drills  are  given  and 
the  letter  is  applied  in  meaningful 
words.  All  this  is  very  well  but  if 
this  procedure  is  preceded  by  asking 
the  pupils  to  refer  to  their  notebooks 
in  order  to  discover  their  habits  con- 
cerning this  letter  and  where  to  ap- 
ply the  remedy,  the  interest  is  vital- 
ized and  the  practice  becomes  more 
purposeful. 

The  comparison  of  notebooks  and 
collateral  writing  with  specimens 
made  in  the  regular  writing  class 
should  be  carried  out  frequently.  Is 
the  comparison  satisfactory  or  un- 
satisfactory? All  pupils  cannot  be- 
come excellent  writers  but  all  can 
make  their  collateral  writing  com- 
pare favorably  with  their  specimen 
writing. 


The  same  opportunties  exist 
in  handwriting  as  elsewhere  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  fine 
attitudes  and  development  of 
suitable  traits  of  habits  and 
good    character. 


Tabulating    Results 

Convincing  evidence  of  the  value 
of  this  activity  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing study.  Teachers  under  super- 
vision were  requested  by  bulletin  as 
follows : 

Early  this  month  devote  a  writing 
period  to  the  thoughtful  inspection  of 
notebooks,  spelling  blanks,  and  tab- 
lets. Base  your  inspection  on  neat- 
ness and  the  observance  of  principles 
taught  in  the  penmanship  class. 
Make  a  list  of  those  whose  work  you 
consider  satisfactory.  Post  the  list 
on  the  bulletin  board.  Do  this  at 
least  twice  this  month.  List  results 
below. 

First  inspection:  Number  satisfac- 
tory    Unsatisfactory 

Last  inspection:  Number  satisfac- 
tory    Unsatisfactory 

The  tabulation  of  one  hundred 
teachers  involving  the  work  of  2558 
pupils  were  as  follows: 


First  inspection:  Number  satisfac-i 
tory    1501,   Unsatisfactory    1057.  > 

Last  inspection:  Number  satisfac-l 
tory  2006,  Unsatisfactory  552. 

■Thus  the  application  of  writing] 
impioved  fifteen  per  cent  in  one 
month.  ; 

Selecting   Supplementary   Material    j 

Supplementary  material  for  thej 
writing  class  should  be  selected  fi'om 
his  daily  .school  studies  and  activi-j 
ties.  The  following  report  is  a  sum-i 
mary  of  some  of  the  best  ideas  sub-i 
mitted  by  teachers  in  response  to  the! 
question,  "How  do  you  provide  sup-i 
plementary  material  for  your  class?"' 

(1)  Practicing  as  part  of  the  hand-, 
writing  lesson,  words  frequently 
missed  in  the  regular  spelling  class. 
(Either  group  or  individual  work.) 

(2)  Re-copying  corrected  papers; 
from    English   or  other   subjects. 

(3)  Letter  writing,  including  notes 
to  pupils  ill  at  home,  invitations  to 
parents  or  other  classes,  "Thank 
you"  notes,  and  envelope  addressing. 

(4)  Writing  rules,  definitions,  andi 
facts  from   any  subject. 

(5)  Making  provision  for  individ- 
ual progress  Ijy  permitting  best  writ- 
ers to  practice  special  page  writing 
for  displays,  etc. 

(6)  Placing  new  words  contacted 
during  day  on  the  blackboard  to  be 
used  during  the  last  half  of  hand- 
writing class  as  special  supplement- 
ary drill. 

Correlating  Capital   Letter  Drills 

Good    ideas   for   capital    letter    drill 

were : 

(1)  Practice  the  names  of  pupils  in 
class  beginning  with  the  capital  let- 
ter studied. 

(2)  Practice  the  names  of  days, 
months,   dates,    and    special    holidays. 

(3)  Practice  proper  nouns  from 
any  subject,  and  especially  from  his- 
tory and  geography,  including  the 
names  of  prominent  persons  and 
places  of  history,  names  of  nearby 
towns,  counties,  states,  state  capitals, 
and   important  cities. 

Figure  Correlation 

Interesting  figure  correlation  can 
be  had  by: 

(1)  Cori'elating  with  arithmetic  or 
number  work. 

(2)  Drilling  the  date  each  day  for« 
two   weeks    to    cover   and    review    all 
figures. 

(3)  Practice  writing  outstandini 
history  dates. 

These  are  types  of  activities  thai 
constantly  keep  the  need  for  goo 
writing  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
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Motivation 

Appreciation  for  the  value  of  good 
writing  must  be  cultivated.  The 
teacher's  part  in  this  cultivation  is 
motivation.  "It  is  not  enough  to 
conduct  drill  lessons  each  day.  The 
good  teacher  strives  to  develop  a  de- 
sire to  write  skillfully." 

Work  prepared  for  display  pur- 
poses is  a  valuable  means  of  increas- 
ing effort  and  appreciation.  I  know 
a  certain  school  district  in  which  the 
annual  school  display  forms  the  basis 
of  motivation  for  most  of  the  school 
subjects.  Materials  are  collected 
throughout  the  entire  term  for  this 
subject.  Penmanship  plays  its  part 
in  almost  every  department,  and  has 
become  the  subject  of  comment  many 
times.  Youngsters  accompany  their 
parents  to  the  various  departments, 
and  the  smile  of  satisfaction  that 
flashes  when  the  teacher  says  to  the 
parents,  "I  want  you  to  see  how 
John's  writing  has  improved,"  is  an 
indication    of    practical    appreciation. 

The  ability  of  various  teachers  in 
departmental  systems  to  strengthen 
correlated  subjects  by  means  of  de- 
vices and  projects  has  been  a  great 
inspiration  to  me.  I  have  selected 
three  of  these  projects  and  asked  the 
teachers  to  write  their  methods  of 
carrying  out  their  work. 

Miss   Peebles'   Project 

The  first  project  was  directed  by 
Miss  Lillias  E.  Peebles  of  West  New- 
ton, executed  by  the  pupils  of  her 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  I  give 
you  the  outline  as  Miss  Peebles  hand- 
ed it  to  me. 

WRITING  IN  THE  ENGLISH 
SPEAKING  AREAS 

A.  OBJECTIVES. 

1.  Major      understanding      to      be 
gained. 

(A)  That  the  writing  of  Amer- 
ica compares  favorably 
with  writing  systems  used 
in   all   parts   of  the  world. 

(B)  Understandings  of  the  in- 
ter-relations between  the 
life  of  the  English  speak- 
ing people  and  their  nat- 
ural environments. 

2.  Suggested  Activities. 

(A)  Study  a  physical-political 
map  of  the  world,  find  the 
locations  and  list  the 
naines  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

(B)  On  an  outline  map  of  the 
world  have  pupils  color 
uniformly  each  part  of  the 
British  Empire. 

(C)  Take  imaginary  journeys 
to  each;  using  the  shortest 
land  and  water  routes 
from  Pennsylvania. 

(D)  Talk  of  the  time  it  would 
take  a  letter  to  make  the 
same  joui-ney. 

(E)  Compare  stamps  and 
stamp  values.  Bring  in 
stamp  collections.  Start 
one  for  the  class. 


3.  Development. 

(A)  Children  were  selected  by 
vote  of  the  class  to  write 
to  a  particular  English 
speaking  country.  (Each 
child  had  previously  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  to 
contact  that  special  dis- 
trict.) 

(B)  A  form  letter  was  worked 
out  using  the  work  from 
each  grade. 

(C)  Envelopes  were  addressed 
as   follows: 

To  the  Eigth  Grade 
Teacher, 
Kirkcaldy, 
Fifeshire, 
Scotland. 

(D)  Cities  were  chosen  accord- 
ing to  population. 

(E)  Five  cent  stamps  were 
purchased. 

4.  Culmination. 

(A)  Upon  receipt  of  a  reply 
each  child  gathered  a 
specimen  from  each  grade, 
mounted  the  examples, 
and  the  class  compared 
values. 


T.  M.  Minster,  Greenburg, 
Pa.,  the  penmanship  supervi- 
sor came  to  the  Zanerian  to 
specialize  in  handwriting  and 
supervision  work  in  1922.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  school  Mr. 
Minster  took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  social  part  of  the  school 
work.  Mr.  Minster  has  had 
many  years  of  valuable  experi- 
ence in  supervision  work. 


(B)  Various  kinds  of  printing 
and  script  were  compared 
and  the  conclusions  tabu- 
lated. 

(C)  The  class  voted  American 
writing  was  of  superior 
quality  and  style. 

5.  Evidence   of   Pupil  Growth. 

(A)  Greater  attention  was  paid 
to  the  writing  forms  of 
each  individual.  It  had 
been  proven  legible  forms 
were  esssential. 

(B)  The  habit  of  recalling  that 
world  cultural  changes 
have  been  effected  by  geo- 
graphic adjustments  was 
strengthened. 

(C)  Skill  in  interpreting  a  map 
showing  distribution  of 
population  was  noticeably 
increased. 

(D)  Skill  in  letter  writing  was 
advanced. 

(E)  Vocabulary  Concepts, 
antipodes 
commonwealth 


isolation 
monsoon 
hemisphere 

hydro-electricity     in     Tas- 
mania work  market. 

6.  Desirable  feelings,  attitudes, 
and  appreciations. 

(A)  Appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  arm  movement 
compared  with  the  jerky 
drawing  of  each  letter  as 
found  in  most  countries. 

(B)  Appreciation  of  the  simi- 
lar state  of  civilization  in 
English   speaking  areas. 

(C)  Recognition  of  opportuni- 
ties for  mutual  helpfulness 
between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries. 

7.  Games  which  were  used  to  keep 
up  the  interest  while  waiting 
for  replies  from  Africa  and 
Asia. 

(A)  Each  child  gave  an  orig- 
inal pantomime  from  his 
selected   country. 

(B)  Pictures  and  slides  were 
shown  for  correct  tabula- 
tion. 

(C)  Each  child  pretended  to  be 
a  land  owner  and  gave  a 
political  speech  giving  his 
platform  and  the  reforms 
which  he  would  promise. 

Miss  Elwood's  Project. 

The  second  project  is  a  device  used 
with  much  success  by  Miss  Irene  El- 
wood  of  Vandergrift.  Miss  Elwood 
teaches  the  fifth  grade.  The  follow- 
ing is  her  own  description: 

"Regarding  your  request  for  infor- 
mation concerning  the  motivation  of 
writing  in  my  classroom,  please  be 
advised  the  following  procedures 
have  produced  in  my  opinion  quite 
satisfactory  results. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term,  there  was  instilled  in  each, 
scholar  the  desire  to  achieve  distinc- 
tive handwriting.  As  a  result  writ- 
ing is  of  prime  importance  to  each 
individual   in   our  classroom. 

Six  Quality  Slips 
"Since  we  stressed  (1)  Line  Qual- 
ity, (2)  Letter  forms,  (3)  Size,  (4) 
Slant,  (5)  Spacing,  and  (6)  Align- 
ment this  month,  each  child  was 
given  an  envelope  on  which  he  in- 
scribed his  name.  Each  envelope 
contained  six  colored  slips  of  paper, 
one  for  each  of  the  aforementioned 
qualities.  On  all  papers  which  were 
handed  to  me  for  correction,  includ- 
ing writing,  geography,  and  English, 
these  qualities  were  checked.  If  any 
were  lacking,  the  slip  representing 
the  quality  which  needed  special  at- 
tention was  taken  from  the  envelope 
and  placed  on  the  child's  desk  as  a 
concrete  reminder  during  the  work 
that  followed.  Specimens  were  care- 
fully checked  to  discover  whether  or 
not  this  system  was  of  practical 
value.  If  during  the  month  no  slips 
were  removed,  a  special  award  was 
made  to  that  student. 
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In  Other  Subjects 

"The  children  seem  to  realize  that 
to  receive  recognition  in  writing, 
there  must  be  a  decided  similarity 
in  the  work  of  the  writing-  classes 
and  that  of  the  other  subjects.  Spell- 
ing papers  are  quite  often  compared 
with  the  writing  specimens.  In  the 
spelling  notebooks,  legibility  and  cor- 
rect spelling  are  important.  If  the 
pupil  has  done  exceptional  work  in 
the  notebook,  the  word  'NEAT'  is 
.stamped  on  the  page." 

Miss   Neff's   Project 

The  third  project  was  submitted  by 
Miss  Ethel  L.  Neff,  a  teacher  in  the 
west  Newton  Schools. 

"What  do  pupils  gain  in  penman- 
ship from  penmanship  drills?  What 
is  their  attitude  toward  such  drills? 
How  can  penmanship  drills  be  made 
an  interesting  part  of  the  classroom 
procedure?  These  are  a  few  of  the 
questions  often  asked  of,  and  some- 
times by,  penmanship   teachers. 

Utilizing   Your   Hobby 

"Every  teacher,  I  believe,  has  a 
classroom  hobby.  My  belief  that 
practically  all  children  respond  to  the 
beautiful,  and  that  color  plays  a 
paramount  part  in  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  has  caused  me  to  believe 
that  penmanship  is  much  more  easily 
taught,  and  results  are  better,  if  the 
student  can  use  his  knowledge  of 
penmanship  to  satisfy  his  artistic 
sense.  My  schoolroom  hobby  is  my 
attempt  to  produce  projects,  artistic 
in  their  nature,  that  require  the  use 
of  all  the  penmanship  skills. 

Colored  Inks  Help 

"Most  children  are  not  particularly 
impressed  by  our  oratorical  discus- 
sions on  the  values  of  systematically 
conducted  movement  drills  as  good 
limbering  up  exercises  to  get  wrists 
and  arms  relaxed  for  the  free-flowing 
writing  we  hope  will  follow.  But 
when  these  same  children  are  given  a 
bottle  of  brightly  colored  ink  and  an 
example  of  the  various  combinations 
of  movement  drills  arranged  into 
flower  designs,  geometric  designs, 
and  even  their  favorite  funny  paper 
and  story  book  characters,  then  one 
wishes  the  writing  period  were  an 
hour  long  or  that  one's  schedule  in- 
cluded only  art  and  penmanship.  The 
child's  enthusiasm  is  unbounded.  He 
knows  then  and  there  that  he  can  do 
a  piece  of  work  as  good  or  perhaps 
better. 

"Of  course,  teachers  of  penmanship 
know  that  not  all  children  are  physi- 
cally able  to  do  all  their  enthusiasm 
tells  them  they  can  do.  Their  nerv- 
ous make-up  prevents  their  making 
a  piece  of  work  equal  to  that  of  their 
more  relaxed  and  calm  fellow  stu- 
dents, but  it  is  surprising  what  prog- 
ress they  can  make  in  that  direction, 
when  given  the  opportunity. 

"Being  the  teacher  of  four  diffei-ent 
grades  in  penmanship,  I  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  showing  the  proj- 
ects made  by  the  upper  grade  classes 


to  the  lower  grade  classes.  I  have 
found  it  to  be  universally  true  that 
the  first  question  to  be  asked  is, 
'When  can  we  make  a  project  like 
that?'  This  is  sufficient  motivation. 
Every  child  knows  that  when  his 
writing  reaches  such  proportions,  he. 
too,  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
produce  such  a  piece  of  work.  Chil- 
dren often  plan  for  months  what  they 
think  would  be  a  project  that  would 
be  unique,  original,  and  possible  of 
achievement. 

Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs 

"When  our  project  was  decided  up- 
on, we  selected  the  characters  to  be 
pictured  and  appointed  three  students 
to  condense  the  story  to  a  length  to 
comply  with  the  ten  characters  to  be 
portrayed.  Each  student,  who  had  a 
character  to  design,  selected  the  color 
and  type  of  drill  best  suited  to  his 
character.  He  had  to  have  a  clear 
mental  picture  of  what  his  completed 
product  would  be  before  he  put   one 


Make  handwriting  interest- 
ing by  correlating  it  with 
other  school  subjects. 


stroke  on  paper  because  no  design 
was  to  be  re-done  and  no  design  was 
to  be  practiced  in  its  picture  form. 
This  entire  booklet  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  two  pages  of  handwriting 
was  done  in  the  class  period  over  a 
period  of  two  weeks  and  no  page  was 
re-done.  May  I  here  say  that  of  the 
fourteen  pupils  who  took  part  in  this 
project,  four  were  left-handed  and 
the  only  left-handed  pupils  in  the 
room.  I  have  never  found  a  left- 
handed  student  inferior  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  right-handed  student. 
In  fact,  the  writing  of  the  entire 
story  was  done  by  a  left-handed 
pupil. 

Silent  Challenge 

"And  now,  to  answer  the  question 
of  the  attitude  of  the  child  once  he 
has  entered  upon  the  project.  There 
are  few  students  who  when  shown 
the  work  done  by  the  same  class  of 
a  previous  year,  do  not  feel  the  chal- 
lenge to  do  something  as  good  or 
better.  It  would  be  a  falsity  to  say 
that  all  students  do  such  projects 
with  the  same  degree  of  enthusiasm 
or  for  some  reason.  Some,  of  course, 
do  not  want  to  be  out-skilled  by  pre- 
vious classes;  others  do  it  and  do 
their  best  because  the  teacher  has 
asked  them  to  cooperate  in  the  proj- 
ect, and  still  others  desire  to  test 
their  skill  over  such  a  large  unit  of 
work.  Regardless  of  the  reason,  all, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  work  feel  a 
sense  of  pride  when  praise  is  given, 
and  all  feel  definitely  pleased  that 
they  have  done  a  good  piece  of  work 
with  no  repetition  and  with  the  least 
l)ossible  error. 

"I  have  been,  at  times,  amazed  at 


the  type  of  pupil  who  attains  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  and  skill  in  pen- 
manship drills.  When  a  sixteen- 
year-old  eighth  grade  pupil,  other- 
wise a  poor  student,  turns  in  a  de- 
sign so  uniformly  beautiful  and  ex- 
presses a  desire  to  take  it  home  to 
show  his  mother  before  it  is  handed 
to  the  supervisor,  then  all  doubt  I 
may  have  as  to  the  possible  value  of 
such  work  vanishes.  When  the  su- 
pervising principal,  viewing  such 
projects,  exclaims  'Did  student  "A" 
really  do  this?' 

"Most  teachers,  I  believe,  feel  that 
boys  are  a  little  less  inclined  to  see 
the  value  of  good  writing  in  the  same 
light  as  girls.  When  the  writing  pe- 
riod features  project  work  occasion- 
ally, and  when  supplementary  work 
of  the  pupil's  own  choice  and  plan- 
ning is  given  several  periods  a  month, 
then  I  feel  that  the  interest  in  pen- 
manship is  just  as  keenly  felt  by  the 
boys  as  by  the  girls.  Some  of  the 
most  proficient  penmanship  drills  I 
have  ever  supervised  have  come  from 
the  pens  of  boys,  and  they  are  always 
just  as  eager  for  a  superior  product 
in  this  respect.  Most  boys,  I  believe, 
make  more  perfect  designs  than  do 
girls,  once  they  are  convinced  of  their 
talents.  Their  desire  for  a  neat,  well- 
planned  piece  of  work,  and  their  pa- 
tience in  materializing  what  they 
have  in  mind,  always  lead  to  work  of 
which  they  can   be  justly  proud." 

In  Conclusion 

May  I  state  that  the  teacher  is  al- 
ways the  determining  factor  in  the 
development  of  attitudes.  For  sev- 
eral years,  my  duties  required  that  I 
visit  the  classes  of  a  certain  teacher. 
Upon  entering  the  room,  I  was  al- 
ways greeted  thus,  "Here  are  our 
specimens.  They're  simply  awful! 
etc.,  etc."  And  they  were!  Then  her 
place  was  taken  by  a  teacher  with 
far  less  experience  in  terms  of  years, 
but  whose  desire  to  help  her  pupils 
was  both  enthusiastic  and  delightful. 
Imagine  my  great  pleasure  when  up- 
on my  first  visit  to  her  room,  she 
said,  "Here  are  our  specimens.  I 
think  the  pupils  did  very  well."  And 
they  did! 

When  one  of  m-y  own  childi-en 
comes  to  me  and  says,  "Daddy,  in 
this  arithmetic  problem,  am  I  sup- 
posed to  multiply  or  divide?",  I 
must  not  immediately  assume  that 
her  teacher  is  at  fault  or  that  the 
current  method  is  wrong.  It  is  then 
my  turn  to  help  in  the  process  of 
teaching  the  application  of  arith- 
metical knowledge.  Pedro  T.  Orato 
says  "We  must  realize  that  transfer 
of  training  is  never  automatic  unless 
accidentally  so.  For  maximum  trans- 
fer to  take  place,  at  least  three  proc- 
esses should  be  provided:  namely, 
experience,  continuity,  and  recon- 
struction." Therefore,  let  those  who 
are  so  prone  to  say  that  our  hand- 
writing doesn't  function  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  in  certain  situa- 
tions first  examine  themselves,  ask- 
ing, "What  am  I  doing  to  help? 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Short  Cuts  to  Plain,  Fluent 
Handwriting 


By  C.  E.  Doner 


You  as  students  have  a  right  to  be 
taught  the  correct  mechanics  of 
habit  before  habits  have  been  actu- 
ally acquired.  Hovifever,  you  are  the 
creator  of  your  own  habits.  But 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
having  a  general  tfesire  to  improve 
and  setting  out  in  a  business  like 
way  to  realize  that  desire.  Daily 
practice  is  an  attempt  to  make  skill  a 
habit,  just  as  wholesome  mental  at- 
titudes   lead    to    good    mental    habits. 

Assume  an  easy,  relaxed  body  pos- 
ture. Place  both  elbows  at  the  edge 
of  the  table  or  desk.  Tip  the  paper 
at  a  comfortable  angle,  holding  and 
adjusting  it  with  the  left  hand.  The 
penholder  must  point  toward  the 
right  shoulder  or  between  the  shoul- 
der and  elbow.  The  last  two  fingers 
glide  on  the  paper — the  little  finger 
to  contact  the  paper  from  the  first 
joint  to  the  nail,  and  the  third  finger 
to  glide  on  the  nail.  The  wrist 
underneath  must  be  raised  slightly  so 
that  the  hand  and  pen  may  glide 
easily.  The  top  of  the  wrist  should 
be  tipped  a  little  to  the  right.  The 
pen  or  pencil  point,  the  last  two  fin- 
gers, and  the  hand  must  be  trained 
to  glide  in  unison.  In  all  writing  use 
a  combination  of  the  arm,  hand  and 
fingers,  with  the  action  of  the  arm 
predominating  over  the  use  of  the 
hand  and  fingers.  See  that  the  pen- 
holder is  placed  against  the  hand  at 


or  back  of  the  knuckle,  and  that  the 
thumb  is  slightly  back  of  the  fore- 
finger on  the  left  side  of  the  holder. 
The  joint  of  the  forefinger  must 
curve  outward — away  from  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  not  toward  the  palm. 
There  is  always  a  little  curve  in  the 
thumb — never  held  straight.  Write 
with  the  pen  point  level  on  the  paper 
— avoid  holding  it  on  the  left  or  right 
side. 

In  all  your  writing  see  to  it  that 
you  write  with  a  rhythmic  succession 
of  fluent  movements,  broken  up 
slightly  by  alternate  pauses  and  ac- 
celerations. Study  letters,  words, 
combinations  of  letters,  and  fit  the 
fluent  motion  to  the  complexity  and 
simplicity  of  the  words  to  be  viritten. 
When  learning  the  mechanics  of 
handwriting  so  that  all  writing  will 
eventually  become  a  ready  means  of 
written  expression,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  conditions  are  kept  favor- 
able at  all  times  for  a  fluent  and  con- 
trolled motion.  In  the  adventure  of 
learning  to  write  well,  play  the  game 
according  to  rule.  When  you  think 
your  handwriting  is  at  its  worst, 
study  and  practice  these  short-cut 
rules  and  perhaps  it  will  not  be  long 
until  all  your  writing  will  be  at  its 
best.  Perfection,  you  know,  is  not 
just  having,  but  it  is  reaching  for 
something   better. 


MISS  DORST 

In  renewing  her  subscription  to  the 
Educator,  Miss  Alma  Dorst  states 
that  her  supervision  work  covers  all 
work  where  a  learning  situation 
takes  place,  which  means  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  etc. 
Her  title  is  Supervisor  of  Learning 
Skills. 

Miss  Dorst  also  has  charge  of  the 
personnel  work  in  the  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  Public  Schools.  This  year 
they  are  making  spelling  and  virrit- 
ing  their  big  objectives. 

Miss  Dorst  is  a  handwriting  ex- 
pert. She  has  the  ability  to  execute 
a  very  skillful  and  formal  style  as 
well  as  the  ability  to  teach  and  super- 
vise handwriting  and  allied  subjects. 
Miss  Dorst  gave  work  in  Methods  of 
Teaching  and  Supervising  Handwrit- 
ing in  the  Zanerian  summer  school 
several  years  ago. 


APPRECIATES  THE  EDUCATOR 

We  have  two  grade  buildings  and 
like  to  send  one  copy  to  each  build- 
ing, a  very  welcome  and  useful  vis- 
itor each  month. 

SUPT.  L.  W.  ADAMS, 
Anoka  Public  Schools, 

Anoka,   Minn. 


Subscriber  Sam  Koide,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  states  that  he  is  regularly 
in  the  Motion  Picture  business  but 
that  in  his  spare  time  he  writes  cer- 
tificates, diplomas,  cards  and  does 
engrossing.  Mr.  Koide's  ornamental 
signature  is  about  as  well  executed 
as  you  can  find  anywhere. 


A  large  list  of  subscriptions  is 
hereby  acknowledged  from  H.  W. 
West  of  the  Rider  College,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  The  Rider  College  is 
famous  for  its  good  penmanship. 


Edwin  Anderson  of  110  West  Third 
Street,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  in  renew- 
ing his  subscription  states  that  he  is 
still  interested  in  good  penmanship 
and  for  many  years  has  been  filling 
diplomas  and  doing  other  pen  work. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  getting  well  along 
in  years  but  delights  in  turning  out 
pen  work.  He  is  also  interested  in 
music.  Mr.  Anderson  enclosed  a  very 
beautifully  written  card  which  shows 
that  he  still  retains  his  oldtime  skill. 


By  the  late  H.  J.  Ennis 


ZANERIAN  BECOMES  PUBLISHER 
OF  COMMERCIAL  TEXT  BOOKS 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  our  former  student,  A.  B.  Zu 
Tavern  of  2006  Oak  Street,  South 
Pasadena,  Calif.  Mr.  Zu  Tavern  was 
raised  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  After 
entering  the  commercial  school  field, 
as  a  teacher,  he  became  interested 
in  penmanship  and  finally  came  to 
the  Zanerian  to  specialize  in  hand- 
writing. Today,  Mr.  Zu  Tavern  is 
head  of  the  Commercial  Text  Book 
Company.  Penmanship  has  played 
no  little  part  in  Mr.  Zu  Tavern's 
climb  to  success  in  commercial  edu- 
cation. 
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Handwriting  Lesson 

By  JAMES  T.  MAHER, 
Marion  Business  College,  Marion,  Ind. 


This  shows  how  Mr.  Maher  carefully  and  systematically  develops  the  lesson  at  the  blackboard  where 

pupils  can  see  the  movement. 


Check  or  rule  your  paper  to  pro- 
vide two-inch  spaces.  Sit  tall,  square- 
ly in  front  of  the  desk,  both  feet  on 
the  floor,  the  left  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  right;  both  arms  on  the  desk, 
the  elbows  projecting  over  the  edge; 
curl  the  fingers  back  under  the  hand 
to  elevate  the  wrist  and  heel  of  the 
hand  from  the  paper;  hold  the  pen 
loosely  between  the  thumb  and  second 
finger,  letting  the  tip  of  the  index 
finger  rest  lightly  on  the  holder. 
Keep  in  mind  the  three  points  of 
contact — the  muscle  in  front  of  the 
elbow,  the  last  two  fingers,  and  the 
pen  point.  Relax  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body.  Test  your  movement  by 
seeing  that  the  fingers  slide  with  the 
pen. 

Now  take  up  the  ovals.  Begin 
with  a  small  loop  and  continue  with 
the  retraced  oval  one  space  in  height, 
down  on  the  right,  up  on  the  left — 
lines  light  and  the  fingers  sliding. 
Put  five  ovals  in  a  section.  Move 
the  paper  at  the  end  of  each  section, 
using  the  left  hand.  Continue  with 
the  straight  lines,  push  and  pull,  fin- 
gers sliding.  Are  the  lines  extend- 
ing toward  the  center  of  the  body? 
If  not,  note  the  position  of  your 
paper.     The  amount  of  time  spent  on 


The  accompanying  lesson  was 
received  from  Mr.  James  T. 
Maher.  It  represents  one  of 
his  daily  lessons.  The  Educator 
earnestly  solicits  other  teachers 
in  business  co  1  1  e  g  e  s,  high 
school  and  grade  schools  to 
submit  one  of  their  entire  les- 
sons so  that  other  teachers 
may  see  what  they  are  doing. 
These  lessons  do  not  have  to 
be  out  of  the  ordinary,  but 
simply  average  lessons  in  which 
the  average  teacher  is  inter- 
ested. 


warming-up  exercises  will  depend 
upon  how  well  you  have  the  funda- 
mentals of  position  and  movement — 
they  are  first  conscious  eiforts,  but 
later  become  automatic.  Don't  be 
too  critical  of  form  at  first,  as  it 
takes  time  to  bring  the  large  muscles 
of  the  upper  arm  and  shoulder  into 
use  and  under  control. 

Study  the  form  of  the  large  "W" 
at  the  right  and  left.  Note  the  com- 
parative height  of  the  parts.  The 
center  of  the  letter  is  the  tallest; 
the    finishing    stroke    is    the   shortest. 


Note  the  space  between  the  first  and 
second  down  strokes  of  the  stem. 
Note  also  that  all  strokes  are  slightly 
curved,  with  little  retracing.  A 
slight  check  in  the  motion  is  neces- 
sary at  the  base,  and  at  the  top. 
Think  a  rhythmic  count  of  1,  2,  3,  4; 
or,  over,  under,  down,  over.  Move 
the  paper  with  the  left  hand  as  you 
write  across  the  line.  Get  sixteen 
letters  on  a  line,  keeping  them  not 
taller  than  %  the  distance  between 
the  lines.  After  writing  a  line,  check 
the  points  mentioned  above.  Draw  a 
ring  around  the  good  letters.  Write 
several  lines. 

In  writing  the  words  and  sentence 
watch  beginning  strokes,  spacing 
slant,  turns,  and  endings.  Let  the 
swing  of  the  arm  carry  the  hand  for- 
ward, but  use  the  thumb  and  fingers 
slightly  on  the  down  strokes  and 
tui-ns.  Write  as  rapidly  as  you  can 
write  well.  As  supplementary  work, 
write  the  small  letters  in  groups,  on 
the  line,  and  across  the  lines. 

Don't  be  discouraged.  Keep  work- 
ing. You  won't  see  all  the  points 
about  letters  and  movement  at  the 
start.  It  takes  time,  but  it  is  worth 
the  efl'ort.  Send  in  a  page  of  your 
best  work.     Good  luck. 


Mr.  Maher  passes  among  the  students  correcting  position  and  giving  individual  criticisms  and  copies  like  the  above. 
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A  Texas  Penman 


This  specimen  was  received  from  A.  Jones  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  It  was  such  an  attractive,  skillfully- 
written  specimen  that  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  to  have  it  reproduced  even  though 
the  lines  were  very  delicate  and  not  in  dark  enough  ink  for  reproduction.  As  a  result  the  reproduc- 
tion  is   not  as   fine  in  line   quality  as   the   original. 

When  the  engraver  forces  a  reproduction  or  tries  to  fill  in  lines  which  do  not  show  up  the  result  is 
that  much  of  the  delicacy  and  charm  is  lost. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Jones  on  his  exceptional  skill.  He  is  one  of  the  very  fine  penmen  in  the  south, 
or  for   that  matter,  one   of  the   finest   in   America. 
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HANDWRITING   IN  BOSTON 
SCHOOLS 

In  commenting-  upon  the  penman- 
ship situation  in  the  Boston  Public- 
Schools,  the  Boston  Post  writes: 

"Not  alone  is  the  time  allotted  for 
this  highly  important  branch  of  edu- 
cation very  small,  but  in  recent  years 
the  appropriations  have  been  reduced 
in  various  ways. 

"Forty  to  fifty  minutes  a  week  is 
lamentably  insufficient  to  devote  to 
instruction  in  handvn-iting.  Not 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  that 
time. 

"The  trend  in  the  schools  is  now 
away  from  the  old  solid  and  sub- 
stantial elements  of  education  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  time  for 
various  fads  and  fancies. 

"The  importance  of  good  hand- 
writing may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  large  employers  of 
clerks  have  been  obliged  to  estab- 
lish their  own  schools  of  handwriting. 
Careless  and  sloppy  handwriting  and 
lack  of  clearness  in  setting  down 
figures  often  cause  heavy  losses  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Therefore,  the 
need  for  good  handwriting  in  rec- 
ords, memoranda,  sales   slips,  etc. 

"The  psychological  effect  of  good 
handwriting  by  young  people  is  great. 
What  business  man  would  consider 
an  application  for  a  position,  written 
in  scrawly,  hardly  intelligible  hand- 
writing? He  would  consider  it  an 
indication  of  a  careless,  uneducated 
personality.  On  the  other  hand  neat, 
orderly,  plain  handwriting  is  sure  to 
aid  the  approach  to  a  position. 

"The  business  and  secretarial 
schools  are  particularly  interested  in 
perfecting  the  handwriting  of  pupils. 
They  understand  the  importance  of 
it. 

"It  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery  why 
the  business  and  secretarial  schools 
flourish  so  amazingly  in  Boston. 
There  are  probably  more  of  them  in 


Boston  in  proportion  to  population 
than  in  any  city  in  the  country.  Of 
course  they  must  bo  extremely  effi- 
cient or  they  would  not  be  successful. 

"The  majority  of  their  pupils  are 
high   school   graduates. 

"Now  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
about  the  same  courses  are  avail- 
able. But  why  do  graduates  of  the 
public  schools  find  it  necessaiy  to 
attend  business  colleges  and  secre- 
tarial schools  in  order  to  qualify  for 
a  job. 

"It  is  simply  because  these  private 
schools  provide  a  thorough  training 
which  the  public  schools  do  not,  ap- 
parently. 

"This  inattention  to  handwriting 
courses  in  our  schools  is  an  instance." 


i^'^zS!^«^i<C<5'?'5'gy' 


SPECIALTY  CARD-WRITING 

Ornamental  Cards,  20c  per  dozen;  Ladies'  in 
Script,  Colored.  2Bc  per  dozen.  Bird  Flour- 
ished.   45c    per    dozen.    Tamblyn     Method. 

A.     T.     SODERSTROM 
343     S.     San     Pedro    St.,     Los    Angeles,     Calif. 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

offers  a  thorough  and  practical  Ex- 
tension Course  preparing  for  the  bar 
examination  and  leading  to  the  LL. 
B.   degree. 

Address  the  Registrar, 
224  S.  Laflin  St.,  Chicago 


THE 

COMPLETE 

SIMPLIFIED 

PEN    AND    BRUSH 

LETTER 

NG   COURSE 

By    Leon 

W.    Hammond 

(Regular 

price    $2.50) 

Special     price 

to    Educator     Readers 

Only    $1.08    postpaid                               | 

Everett     Art 

Studio,      Distributor              1 

Everett,    Wash.                                1 

J.   F.   FISH 

J.  F.  Fish,  retired  president  and 
founder  of  the  Northwestern  Business 
College  of  Chicago,  died  November  11 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  Mr. 
Fish  was  an  outstanding  commercial 
educator.  He  made  many  talks  at 
the  various  conventions  where  he  was 
a  familiar  figure.  The  remarkable 
thing-  about  Mr.  Fish  was  that  even 
though  he  was  handicapped  by  blind- 
ness he  conducted  one  of  the  best 
business  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
Much  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
school  must  be  shared  with  his  faith- 
ful wife,  who  died  a  few  years  ago. 
After  thirty  years  of  blindness  Mr. 
Fish  regained  his  eyesight.  We  were 
with  him  a  short  time  after  he  re- 
gained his  sight  and  Mr.  Fish  dis- 
played great  interest  in  the  things 
which  he  saw. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fish  were  very  close 
friends  of  Mr.  Zaner  and  Mr.  Bloser 
and  the  Educator  staff.  He  was  a 
skillful  penman  before  going  blind, 
having  attended  the  Zanerian  in  hi.^ 
boyhood  days.  We  always  held  Mr. 
Fish  in  the  highest  esteem  and  ad- 
mired him  for  his  ability  to  succeed 
in  spite  of  one  of  the  greatest  handi- 
caps which  can  befall  man. 


THANKS 

I  wouldn't  be  without  the  Educator. 
OLIVE  M.  ADAMS. 
7  Central  St., 
Beverly,  Mass. 


HAVE  CONFIDENCE 

"Have  confidence  in  yourself.  Be- 
lieve in  your  ability  to  do  big  things. 
Only  by  having  faith  in  yourself,  can 
you  compel  others  to  have  faith  in 
you.  Think  big  thoughts  and  back 
them  up  with  big  deeds.  You  can  if 
you  will."  — Thomas  Dreier. 


O^erttftcs  ihai 


JflfDirinf  anD;Siir5er9  in  ihp^tatf  nf  J^j^^uuri 


This  diploma  originated  in  the  studio  of  E.  H.  Mc  Ghee   of  Trenton,   New  Jersey.     He   is   well  known 

to  most  of  our  readers. 
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EmigfelonliDuii 

October  24-,  19S9 

Tl^orthBllkQiWClub 

i- 

'Dougluston  J;i.y . 

Jn  honor  of  his  election 

]|Dra>ldcncjj^ 
|rioii$  international 


This  is  a  little  different  piece  of 
work  than  anything  we  have  published 
in  the  Educator  recently.  In  prepar- 
ing work  for  engi-aving  to  be  used  as 
cover  pages  and  folders  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  black  India  ink  so  that 
clean  cut  lines  result  in  the  engrav- 
ing. This  piece  of  work  was  made 
bv  John  S.  Steele  of  Flushing,  New 
York. 


A  subscription  has  just  been  re- 
ceived from  H.  G.  Bierlein,  the  expert 
penman  of  310  East  Hunt  Street,  Ad- 
rian, Michigan.  Mr.  Bierlein  con- 
ducts a  pen  art  shop  where  he  en- 
grosses resolutions,  testimonials  and 
does  other  types  of  pen  work. 


Signatures  by  Adjutant  F.  O.  Ander- 
son of  Hibbing,  Minn. 


In  a  letter  renewing  his  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Educator,  H.  L.  Darner, 
Dean  of  the  Strayer  College  of  Ac- 
countancy, Washington,  D.  C,  writes 
that  their  accounting  department  has 
grown  until  it  has  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  around  four  hundred 
students.  Most  of  our  readers  will 
remember  Mr.  Darner  as  one  of  the 
very  fine  penmen. 


THE   MARCH    OF   TIME 

A   greeting  warm   to   Second  Grades. 

Say  we   First  Graders  all. 
We're   here  to   pass   along   the   torch 

We  lighted  in  the  fall. 

Of     circles,     curves     and     lines     so 
straight, 
We're  sure  you  all  have  heard. 
Today     you'll    hear     some     more     of 
them, — 
Ohj  Manuscript's  the  Word! 

We   know   our   children   like  to   write 

In  Manuscriptic  style. 
We     know    they    guess     our    secrets 
spelled 

And  at  our  efforts  smile. 

They   like   to   tackle    something   hard 

That  challenges  a  bit, 
And  many  notes  have  come  to  school 

That  they  themselves  have  "writ". 

Regarding    certain    strokes    to   make. 

Perplexities  have  come. 
Should    "O"    be    made    like    this    or 
that? 

The  "e"  has  puzzled  some. 

We've     found     an     aid     to     spell    and 
read? 

There  still  is  room  for  doubt. 
A  survey  group  has  been  assigned 

The  task  of  finding  out. 

While     we've     had    much     enjoyment 
keen 
In  teaching  it  this  year 
We've  hoped  you'd  have  no  deep  re- 
grets 
But  follow  without  fear. 

This  isn't  meant  to  be  a  speech! 

It's  a  soit  of  Mantle   Oration! 
We   soon   shall   give   the   job   to   you. 

Now   don't   get    Consternation! 

MARY    C.    SOMERS, 
First   Grade   Teacher, 
Richwood   Ave.    School, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


1939 
[6.  eKnn   Barbara    Qlara    x)ora  ©v>c  Jannie   ^an 


This  alphabet  was  made  by  Ann  Hoyer  of  11  Summit  Avenue,  Westwood,  New  Jersey.  Miss  Hoyer  is 
studying  lettering  by  correspondence  and  from  the  Educator.  This  shows  what  one  can  do  by  syste- 
matic study  and  practice. 
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When  Mr.  Barringer  renewed  his  subscription  to  the  Educator  his  letter  appealed  to  us  as  being  worthy  of  passing 
on  to  our  readei's  even  though  Mr.  Barringer  had  no  idea  that  his  letter  might  find  its  way  into  our  columns.  We 
like  to  get  letters  as  well  written  as  this  one  and,  of  course,  subscriptions  are  always  welcome. 


The  above  specimen  was  from   the  pen  of  Jeanette   Childress,  a  student  of  L.  W.  Heiser  in  the  Gallagher  School  of 
Business.     We  consider  this   good  business  writing.     It  is  freely  written  and  plain. 
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PENMANSHIP 

Let  Us  Help  You  Now 

CHECK   ITEMS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED   IN 
AND  MAIL  TO  US 

Send  catalog  of  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship. 

Send     infoi'mation     regarding     Correspondence 

Work  in  Penmanship. 

Send   information   about   Stock   Cuts. 

Send    catalog   of   Penmanship    Books   and    Sup- 
plies 

Send   catalog   of   Penmanship   Books    and    Sup- 
plies for   schools. 

Name     

Address   


Co/umbus.  Ohio 


SUCCESS     DRILLS     IN 
TOUCH   TYPEWRITING 

By  CHARLES   E.   BATEN,   Principal 

The   Lewis  and   Clark  Public   Night  School 
Spokane,  Washington 

A   complete   course   especially   designed 

for  business   schools  and 

evening  classes. 

Important  Features   .... 

Bold  type,  well  spaced,  easy  to  read  and 
follow  even  in  poorly  lighted  classrooms. 

Exercises  carefully  developed  to  produce 
high  speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  mini- 
mum time. 

Each  exercise  has  a  specific  purpose,  and 
instructions  are  reduced  to  simplest  and 
briefest  form. 

Price  50  cents 

Discount  on  quantity 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 


370  Aflontic  Avenue 


Boston,  Mass. 


A  Perfect  Gift  for  Christmas  t 

i 

Zaner-Bloser  || 

FOUNTAIN    PEN   AND    PENCIL  i 

I 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Co.,  kk 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  P)i 

•B 

Please  send  me Zaner-Bloser  "finger  fitting"  W^ 

Quantity  K)%^ 

Parker-made  Fountain  Pen  and  Pencil  Sets  at  the  especial  low  price  i^ 

of  $5.50  per  set,  postpaid.  M 

Check  color  wanted                      Check  clip  or  ring                           Individual  Prices  ^ 

D  Mottled  Blue  &  V^^hite                        ^anX^A                        ^  q^^  Fountain  Pen  $3.50  .^^ 

n  Pearl  Black                             D  Clip  for  Men                     q  One  Pencil  $2.50  P^ 

n  Green  Pearl                            D  Ring  for  Women  -^ 

Name '^ 

D  Cash  enclosed  v^ 

Address ^ 

D  Send  C.  0.  D.  ^ 

Position jE^ 

Patented  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada  'M 
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lutJtk  ^Ob  ev*2rv> 
.montttuj  wi)cn  yon^^ct 
xxp  ti)ar^cm  l)itvc  5^ome 
ri)uu5  to  ^o  tl)arba^ 
\vl)ic^  tnust"  l^a  5onc 
\vl)cti>cr  you  like  it  or 
ttot:  ^chx^  ^rccb  tt> 
\vork  and  fyrccb  to  bo 
vo\xrh<$styi>t\[  Weed  in 
^u  a  i>tm5rc6  A^trtuc^ 
wfjicl)  ^yc  idle  never 
knov^^E^ 


An  excellent  study  in  lettering  by  Jewell  Bethel  of  the  Harris  Engrossing  Studio  of 
Chicago.  Jewell  is  to  be  complimented  upon  the  magnificent  progress  he  has  made 
in  the  engrossing  field.  He  is  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  only  last  year 
began  the  study  of  engrossing  in  the  Zanerian.  You  may  expect  to  see  more  of  this 
young  man's  work  for,  unless  we  miss  our  guess,  he  is  "going  places"  in  the  penman- 
ship world. 
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DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,   Maine 


and  hope.  I  realize  more  than  ever 
that  loyal  friends  outshine  all  other 
possessions. 


GREETING   CARD 

The  signature  was  written  first 
with  a  "Speedball"  pen  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  strong  lines.  Dash 
and  vigor  reflect  the  movement  used 
in  writing  the  signature.  A  free  and 
easy  movement  is  always  shown  in 
the  results.  The  light  line  lettering 
was  first  pencilled,  followed  by  ruling- 
all  vertical  lines.  Curved  lines  were 
made  free  hand. 

NOTE 

I  wi.sh  to  express  my  most  grateful 
thanks  to  all  who  responded  to  friend 
Martin's  letter  in  the  May  issue  re- 
garding my   hospital   experience. 

I  prize  very  highly  the  many  cards 
and  letters  i-eceived  expressing  cheer 


PENMANSHIP   ACTIVITIES 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
What  about  my  own  writing?     Is  it 
not   up   to    me   to   help    complete    the 
process  ?" 

Let  us  therefore  realize  that  the 
most  difficult  problem  of  the  penman- 
ship teacher  is  to  get  the  pupils  to 
write  his  best  in  all  writing  situa- 
tions. To  achieve  this,  we  must 
strive  to  develop  within  the  child  a 
desire  to  write  skillfully.  This,  in 
turn,  is  accomplished  by  making  the 
general  writing  activities  the  basis 
for  all  formal  writing  lessons. 
Strengthen  the  instruction  and  in- 
crease interest  by  means  of  useful 
projects  and  displays.  Remember 
that  helpful  suggestions  are  much 
better  than  criticism.  Finally,  may 
I  again  quote  Angelo  Patri,  "Judge 
a  child  according  to  his  power  and 
he  will  increase  that  power." 


EFFICIENCY    TEST   SHOWS 

DEFICIENCIES   AT    A 

GLANCE 

Some  very  interesting  results  were 
secured  by  Leonard  R.  Parks,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Cedar  Grove  Public 
Schools,  Cedar  Grove,  New  Jersey, 
in  the  giving  of  the  Efficiency  Test 
to  his  sixth  grade  pupils.  It  was 
found  that  22.8 '^^  of  his  pupils  are 
up  to  standard  in  both  speed  and 
form.  It  was  also  interesting  to 
note  in  connection  with  the  speci- 
mens that  were  not  up  to  standard 
that  twelve  of  them  were  deficient 
in  slant,  ten  neglected  ending  strokes, 
two  wrote  too  slowly,  four  wrote  too 
small,  and  four  did  not  write  legibly 
enough  in  places.  Mr.  Parks  found 
this  Efficiency  Test  a  great  help  in 
diagnosing  handwriting  results.  We 
hope  to  publish  the  results  of  other 
surveys  from  time  to  time. 


i;C.j^i...^j£l-'C-tf.-''^!'-t''^y't^<t'£^-<^^^ 


^:iCc--7'-^i-'C^<^  '■^i'^'-zr-^^-<:'--7^--'^^^^ 


Supplementai-y  copies  for  practice,  by  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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INK   THAT    LIVES 

Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writ- 
ing Ink  is  a  pure  carbon  ink. 
It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
■on  which  you  write  with  it.  It 
is  the  ink  for  all  public  docu- 
ments and  other  permanent 
records  .  .  .  for  signatures, 
forms  and  photographic  re- 
productions ...  for  formal 
social  usage  .  .  .  for  instruc- 
tion in  penmanship,  where  its 
clarity  and  jet-black  writing 
commend  it  for  training  young 
fingers  to  develop  hand- 
writing of  character.  In  2  oz. 
and  3  oz.  cubes;  also  pints, 
quarts  and  gallons.  Ask  your 
stationer  for  Higgins  Eternal 
Black  Writing  Ink.  and  write 
with   an   ink  that   will   live. 

CHAS.M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

271  NINTH  ST.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


HIGGINS 


IT 


3>iitl<mtit^ 


Build  a  Business  of  Your  Own.  Buy 
Diplomas  at  Wholesale.  Carry  engraved 
blanks  on  hand  to  engross  and  fill  small 
orders.  Sell  larger  quantities  lithographed 
to  order.  Sell  our  Silk  lined.  Gold  Stamped. 
Leather  Covers:  Any  size,  any  Color,  any 
quantity. 

If  you  are  in  a  position  to  drum  up 
some  business  for  yourself,  our  Diploma 
Proposition   is   a  good  one:    Send  for   it. 

MARTIN    DIPLOMA    COMPANY 

87  Summer  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


12345  fPJf'I^TS^O 


■llt?W^t}i2 


This  shows  what  one  can  do  where  earnest  study  is  given  to 
penmanship.  If  you  will  work  from  the  lessons  in  the  Educator,  you 
also  can  learn  to  letter  like  this.  This  alphabet  is  from  J.  J.  Chalup, 
2308  South  Harvey,  Berwyn,  111.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Chalup  upon 
his  ability  with  the  pen. 


Will  Young  formerly  with  the 
Draughon's  Business  College,  Okla- 
homa City,  Oklahoma  is  now  in  Som- 
erset, Kentucky.  Mr.  Young,  some 
years  ago,  attended  the  Zanerian. 


Mr.  C.  G.  Reigner,  author  and 
head  of  the  H.  M.  Rowe  Publishing 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  dropped  in 
at  the  office  of  the  Educator  to  say 
hello  to  his  friends  in  the  office. 


The   McGhee   Studio 

Makers  and  Designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates   furnished 

143   East  State  Street 

Trenton,   N.  J. 


All    Supplies    furnished.    Wri 
for  details  and  my  book,  "Ho 
to  Beeome  an  Expert  Pe 
FREE!     Your     name     will     be 
elegantly  written  on  a  card  if 
you      enclose     stamp     to     pay 
postage.      Write    today ! 

T.    M.    TEVIS        Box    25-C.    Chillicothe,    Mo. 


xT^jP?  Some  of  the  best  pen- 
**  ^^  ■  •  manship  teachers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  now  agree  that  your 
writing  reveals  your  personality.  Our 
courses  are  approved  by  some  of  the  best 
business  educators  who  test  their  training 
every  day.  We  will  make  you  a  $3.00 
analysis  of  your  oiun  writing  for  only 
$1.00,  or  send  you  an  8-page  lesson  and 
other  literature  free.  Address,  American 
Institute  of  Grapho-Analysis,  Inc.,  Linn 
Creek,  Mo.  ^We  came  to  this  beauty 
spot  by  the  Lake  so  you  could  come  and 
visit   us.) 


Pupils  Write  Better  with 

STEEL  PENS 

Pens  that  require  less  inking  and  flow 
easier  mean  better  penmanship.  That's 
why  Gillott's  are  the  standard  in  so  many 
schools.  They  assure  neatness,  accuracy  and 
better    hand-writing. 

Specify  Gillott's  Pens  for  your  classes.  Send 
10c  for  a  sample  set  of  8  pens.  Try  them 
and    note   the   improvement. 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Inc. 

93    Chambers  St.  New   York.   N.   Y. 
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By  W.  Anthony  of  P.  O.  Box  3146,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 
Professional  Training 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


ACCOUNTING   and   C.  P.  A.  COACHING 
lUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION   and    FINANCE 
EXECUTIVE   SECRETARIAL-STENOTYPY 

neof  America'? leadinffschi>oK.  Enroai  anytime.  Resl- 
nl  Classes;  Home  Study.  FREE  I'lacement  service, 
ne  emplnyment  opportunities,  .Siiccess  Book  FREE, 
ILL'S  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY.  Dept.  D  Oklahoma  City 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   SpecialistB   for   Engraving   Purposes 
P.    O.    Drawer    982  Rochester.    N.   Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms :  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By    appointment    only. 


Better  Progress  with  Better  Pens 

Progress  in  handwriting  is  aided  mate- 
rially by  using  good  pens.  Esterbrook 
has  led  the  industry  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  world's  finest  pens  since  1858. 


^jiu^wk 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  CO. 

Camden,  N.J. 
Brown  Bros.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Canada 


urn 

BROOKMIRE 

ECONOMIC 

SERVICE 


INVESTMENT 

AND 

ECONOMIC 
COUNSELORS 


Descriptive,  booklet 
of  Biookmire  Services  and 
sample  Bulletins  on  invest- 
ment, business  and  economic 
subjects  mailed  upon  request. 

Kindly  address  Dept.  ji 

BROOKMIRE 

Corporalion-;nvfitTn»nl  Counselors  and 
y^dtninisttativt  Economists-Founded  1904 

551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


GREETING  CARDS 

Nice  selection,  ortistic,  hond  made. 
INCLOSE     15c     FOR    A    SAMPLE 

W.  J.  JARVIS 

Faribault,   Minn. 
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Primary  Writing 


{'("his  copy  was  taken  from  Print  to  Script  Practice  Books.) 

All  children  want  to  write  "Merry  Christmas"  and  of  course  they  must  learn  to  write  it  so  that  their  friends  can 
read  it.     The  teacher's  duty  is  to  teach  them. 

Write  the  words  on  the  board  in  plain  view  of  all.  It  may  be  best  to  write  above  your  head.  Most  of  the  students 
can  see  your  work  when  it  is  at  the  top  of  the  board,  but   not  all  can  see  when  you  write  low  on  the  board. 

Call  attention  to  the  new  or  difficult  letters.  The  M  is  made  with  four  straight  lines.  Be  sure  to  show  the  order  in 
which  the  strokes  aie  made.  Call  attention  to  the  outside  strokes  which  are  vertical.  The  center  part  forms  a  good 
V.     Many  make  the  M   too  wide  and  off  slant.     Try  to  avoid  these  mistakes. 

The  C,  e,  a  and  s  are  made  from  circles.  The  h  is  a  single  house,  while  the  m  is  a  double  house.  The  h  and  t  are 
two  story  letters,  while  the  y  has  a  basement   (below  the  base  line.) 

Spacing  should  be  stressed  for  reading'  qualities.  Do  all  the  letters  in  each  word  hang'  together  or  are  there  large 
open  places  ?  How  much  space  should  there  be  between  words  ?  Manuscript  should  appear  the  same  in  spacing 
as  type. 


r 


A  bold,  (lashy  .specimen  which  is  typical  of  Mr.  Bloser's  writing. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers  including  books  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  sub- 
jects. All  such  books  wUI  be  briefly  reviewed 
in  these  colamns,  the  object  being  to  give  suffi- 
cient description  of  each  to  enable  our  readers 
to  determine  its  value. 

Step  Out  and  Sell,  by  William  E. 
Holler,  General  Sales  Manager,  Chev- 
rolet Motor  Division,  General  Motors 
Corporation,  Detroit.  Published  by 
The  Dartnell  Corporation,  Chicago, 
Illinois.     Cloth  cover,  94  pages. 

It  has  been  truly  jiaid  that  the  average 
s;ilesman  utilizes  only  60  per  cent  of  his  po- 
tential ability  and  capacity  to  sell.  Here  is 
a  biMjk  pointed  squarely  at  helping  all  sales- 
ni'i'n  to  put  their  dormant  capacity  to  work. 
And  it  does  that  in  a  human,  interesting  and 
...nvincing   way. 

Unlike  so  many  books  on  sale>.manship  pub- 
lished in  late  years.  "Step  Out  and  Sell"  is 
written  for  successful  salesmen  by  a  success- 
ful salesman.  It  is  not  one  of  those  "Don't 
Ho  as  I  do.  but  do  as  I  tell  you"  textbooks. 
Mr.  Holler  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  salesmen  of  his  time,  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  within  the  last  ten  years  more 
than  four  billion  dollars  worth  of  automobiles 
have  been  sold  through  the  use  of  the  very 
.-^me  principles  and  methods  he  presents  in 
this  book. 

The  book  sparkles  with  human  interest  stories 
about  selling.  There  is  not  a  dry  page  in  it. 
It  includes  many  of  the  stories  which  Mr. 
Holler  has  told  at  sales  meetings  and  conven- 
tions, and  which  have  made  these  meetings  the 
talk  of  the  industry.  It  is  a  book  which  will 
h"  valued  by  all  those  in  business  who  have 
;i II \  thing  to  do  with  selling  because  it  wum- 
niinizes  the  sales  philosophy  of  a  man  who 
indiTstands  probably  better  than  any  other 
niiiM    in    America,   what   makes   people  buy. 


Secretarial    Accounting,    by    J.    F. 

Sherwood  and  Clem  Boling.  Pub- 
lished by  the  South-Western  Publish- 
ing Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cloth 
cover,   452  pages. 

SKCRETARIAL  ACCOUNTING  is  a  dis- 
linctive  new  course  of  college  grade  which  de- 
velops the  fundamental  principles  of  account- 
iim^  as  applied  to  professional,  personal  eer- 
\  ire.  and  mercantile  enterprises.  Part  I  of 
Th.  textbook  is  non-mercantile.  It  develops 
the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting  with 
,-perial  t-mphasis  on  the  cash  basis  of  account- 
ing'. Mercantile  accounting  is  deferred  until 
Part  n.  This  appmach  in  Part  I  simplifies 
:i  mastery  of  accounting  and,  at  the  name 
*inv.  makes  it  more  interesting  and  especially 
^nifable  for  secretarial  and  general  business 
Miiients.  Part  I  will  have  a  special  appeal 
*<'  any  student  who  enrolls  for  the  secretarial 
<  mir^c  with  a  view  to  preparing  for  omploy- 
niriit  in  the  offices  of  professional  men  such 
i~  "ioctors,  dentists.  lawyers,  and  architects. 
•  >r  in  the  offices  of  non-mercantile  organiza- 
tions such  as  garages,  laundries,  dr>'  cleaning 
companies,  trucking  companies,  public  xitili- 
ties,  storage  companies,  and  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizations. 

In  completing  this  course  in  elementary  ac- 
counting the  student  is  taught  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  accounting,  is  taught  how 
to  keep  standard  records,  is  taught  how  to  keep 
accounts  based  on  both  the  cash  basis  and 
the  accrual  basis,  and  is  taught  how  to  ac- 
count for  the  proprietorship  though  repre- 
sent-ed  by  an  individual,  a  partnership,  or  a 
corporation.  He  is  given  practice  in  actually 
keeping  a  set  of  books  for  (a)  professional 
man  who  derives  his  income  from  personal 
service  and  from  investments,  and  (b)  a  mer- 
chant who  derives  his  income  from  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  merchandise.  The  coui-se  is 
intended  to  be  equally  helpful  for  those  stu- 
dents who  expect  to  major  in  accounting  and 
,  who  intend  to  go  on  with  the  study  '-f  ad- 
vanced accounting  with  a  view  to  eventually 
engaging  in  either  private  or  public  practice. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
PENMANSHIP  TEACHERS  AND 
SUPERVISORS   1940  CONVENTION 

Atlantic    City,    March    21,    22,   23 

The  following-  members  are  on  the 
executive  board:  Chairman,  Maude 
Meyers,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Myrtle  Stal- 
naker,  Charlestown,  W.  Va.;  Paul 
Fernandez  Bas,  Havana,  Cuba;  Edna 
Virginia   Prusha,  Virginia,   Minn. 

The  1940  Convention  will  be  held 
in  Atlantic  City,  March  21,  22,  23. 
Although  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  is  conven- 
ing at  this  time  in  the  Hotel  Am- 
bassador we  feel  that  Atlantic  City 
is  large  enough  to  accommodate  both 
conventions  and  each  may  benefit  by 
meeting  at  the  same  time.  Both 
conventions  are  independent  of  each 
other.  Miss  Olive  Mellon,  supervisor 
of  handwriting,  of  Atlantic  City  has 
been  appointed  General  Chairman  of 
Local  Affairs. 

The  theme  of  the  1940  Convention 
is  to  be  "Penmanship  Contributions 
in  a  Foursquare  Democracy." 

The  sides  of  the  square  are  the 
home,  church  and  society,  business, 
and  the  school. 

Won't  you  start  planning  your  ex- 
hibit now,  working  your  ideas  ai'ound 
the  central  theme.  You  might  merely 
consider  the  home,  or  you  may  con- 
sider the  contributions  to  church  and 
society.  Again  you  might  like  to  use 
the  entire  square. 

Certificates  of  merit;  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  business,  will  be  awarded 
all  schools  entering  exhibits.  Exhib- 
its may  consist  of  cardboard  mounts, 
freezes,    booklets,    posters,   etc. 

Let  us  strive  to  make  this  year's 
exhibit  outstanding. 

Plan  to  spend  your  Easter  with  us 
on  the  Boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City. 

Hotel  arrangements  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

DORIS  E.  ALMY, 

President. 


73  this  month  wanting  to  HELP  while 
yet  young.  All  that  send  $1.00  for 
PRACTICAL  PAYING  PENWORK,  Fifth 
Edition,    I'll   send  CHRISTMAS   PRESENT 

of  other   books  worth   much   more. 

D.   L.  Stoddard 


Route  4,  Box  174 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


^jQl^prttftratna 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs- 
Attractive  Covers— Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for  Sam- 
ples   and    Quotations. 

Best    Quality    —    Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
our  friends  try  to  give  us  "spring 
fever"  by  sending  us  photographs  of 
their  catches.  What  irks  the  editor 
is  that  none  of  these  famous  fisher- 
men at  any  time  volunteer  to  divulge 
their  secrets  and  as  a  result  we  in 
the  office  of  the  Educator  when  we 
go  fishing  have  to  content  ourselves 
with  catches  which  we  would  not 
care  to  photograph.  At  any  rate, 
we  appreciate  seeing  these  photo- 
graphs and  to  know  that  our  good 
friends  have  the  foresight  to  take  a 
little  time  off  to  get  out  close  to 
nature. 

The  above  photograph  is  of  our 
genial  friend,  John  R.  Eye,  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Duns- 
more  Business  College,  Staunton, 
Virginia.  Mr.  Eye  never  loses  an 
opportunity  to  go  fishing.  He  does 
both  fresh-water  and  salt-water  fish- 
ing. The  snapshot  above  is  of  a  salt- 
water fish  caught  by  Mr.  Eye  about 
a  month  ago  and  he  states  that  this 
is  not  the  largest  he  has  ever  caught. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Eye  on  his 
success  as  a  fisherman  as  well  as 
upon  his  success  as  a  commercial 
school  man. 


THE  COVER 

The  covers  this  month  and  also  for 
November  were  prepared  by  W.  Le- 
roy  Newark  of  the  Zaner-Bloser  en- 
grossing studio.  Mr.  Newark  not 
only  does  all  types  of  engrossing  and 
illuminating,  but  also  does  pen  and 
ink    work    and    oil    i)aintings. 
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''^  jcranton . 

oiuci  m  fTumflc  ai'nTrnJiQri  \o  the 
GtcnLKitlE.pticsi,  vplic  Diuinc 
Sficpficrii  dE  dot  Souls.'^Uc  proiso 

-     ,__^     IfTc  name  oFDcsus  CfiiigHfurSniiior. 

tmo  fitter  \o  iDur  (SlcrnariotKcr  i]tn}cfu[  hfianEs  For  tRc  hcnchiccncc  ot 
Pi^Diuinc'llIirr.-ujfiicR  Has  or6ciitiCLS  For  us  asKiqlTpricst  nn6  Sficpncril) 
oTtfc  t)ioccsc  of  Scranton.lDur  iP'clouci  nn6  t£^ruTy  /Ipostofic  Bishop, 

!*  he  #05t  |.eueren6  #illiQin  f  oscph  ^dQi^ 

iiTilB  ?Sirn"^Uc  loin  in  profoimi!!  qmliluoc  for  Inc^manir  UrncCs 
lufiicft^FTaiTc  Bfc5sc6  1^15  Tifc  oi  iPonscciabiV-ScTin^c,  ov\6  for 
tRc  Gifts  of  iT)_in6  Qn6""SoT.ir  vuriicn  ficiuc  mnicTjis^Qctificcs- 
QCCcptaBf:  \o  do6  an6  Tiis  faETors  Fruiffuf  For  uS  His' £'Rifiircn. 

■^Uc.thc  infflCCrS  On§   iDcmbcrS   oF  tfic     rammmsm,^ 


o 


Scrnnton  DiorctiQiiTOpf  f  oli|Mmc  SacfeKcg, 

extern*!  to  UXir  ?Bclouc_6.SFcpncr4  ^mccn;c'lt'onmQtu[Qhons" 
on  the  occasion  oFtnc -'^rirjcx  ^'ubu.-'c  of  I^is  ipricsHu 
oriSination,  Qn6  ujitQ_GTofcfuf  TTcoTts  unite  in  one  oceoro 
in  presenting  trixs  iSgsfiinopu  oTtfieTcattu.  Rcuercncc 
ono  iZouc  oF  Inc  SDcTnbcrs  of  tnis  -Society^. 

0ia'  |nirnc5t|^rQucr  is  tfTot  Ga6  mtw  qiant  b 
IJis  ilifc  illanunappu  1^015,  nni*!  to BisJolTors 
isitcrnal  Bfcsshrijs  throiiohi|csus  Hhiisi  Ulur  iZoriii. 


This  piece  of  engrossing:  was  done  by  Joseph  W.  Costello  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  son  of  the  late  P.  W.  Costello.  Joseph 
has  taken  up  the  engrossing  where  his  father  left  off  and  is  certainly  carrying  on  the  Costello  style  in  excellent 
shape.  At  first  we  thought  it  was  the  work  of  P.  W.,  being  so  close  in  character  and  execution.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Costello  upon  his  most  excellent  skill. 
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Hairy   S.  Blanchard.  218   South   Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


HRISTMAS    SEALS 


€4ta 


R,0O4H  tUati 


AIR  mmmm 

IN 

LOUISVILLE 

KENTUCKY 

Every  public  room  and  many 
guest  rooms  are  now  air-con- 
dit-ioned  to  insure  perfect 
temperature  at  all  times.  En- 
joy real  comfort,  quietly  effi- 
cient service  and  truly  excel- 
lent food  while  you  stay  in 
the  most  convenient  hotel  in 
Louisville.  Complete  garage 
service  available. 


FROM 


$2_50 


Single 


He/p      \o      Protect     Your 
Home    from     Tuberculosis 


FIFTH  AND  WALNUT  STREETS 

umm 

=^HOTEL= 


Christmas  Ctvin^ 
to  Your  Pupi/s 


You  Give  fhe  Pencif  for 
15c.  We'll  Give  the  Pen- 
holder to  F  D  C  C 
Match  it       r    K    t    t 


linlh    Piicked    Together    in 
Colorful  Hox 


BLOSER 


An 

Ideal 

Lasting 

Gift 


This  Matched  Finger- 
fitting-   Pen   and  Pencil 
set    in    beautiful    onyx- 
like finish.  Sure  to  delight 
the  heart  of  every  child. 
This    Special    Zaner-Bloser 
"Share-with-You"     Gift    Offer 
brings   you   both    Matched  Pen- 
holder   and    Pencil    postpaid    for 
only  15c. 


FINGER-FITTING 


and    PENS 


RESTFUL  —  EASY  TO  USE  —  IMPROVE   PUPILS'   HANDWRITING 


Here  is  a  happy  solution  of  the  gift  problem  for 
your  pupils.  You  want  something  first  of  all  that 
will  please — something  that  will  last — something 
at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay — something  that 
will  express  your  personal  intei'est  in  the  welfare 
of  your  pupils.  How  can  you  do  this  better  than 
by  showing  your  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
the  child's  handwriting? 

A  Matched  Set  for  Every  Child 

To  make  it  possible  for  you  to  make  a  really 
worthwhile  gift  to  your  pupils  this  Christmas,  we 
are  making  a  special  "Share-with-you"  Gift  Offer. 
You  give  the  Pencil — we'll  give  the  Penholder. 
In  this  way  you  are  able  to  remember  every  child 
with  a  lasting,  useful,  valuable  gift — and  all  at 
a  cost  to  you  of  only  15c  each. 


Order  Promptly  —  Use  the  Coupon 

We  make  no  restrictions  on  this  "Share-with- 
You"  Gift  Offer.  Whether  you  wish  10  sets  or 
a  hundred,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  fill  out  the 
coupon  below,  write  your  name  and  address 
plainly,  tell  us  how  many  sets  you  will  require, 
enclosing  check  or  money  order  to  pay  for  the 
Zaner-Bloser  Finger-Fitting  Pencils  at  15c  each 
and  we'll  include  free  as  our  share  in  your  gift 
to  your  pupils  one  Zaner-Blosei-  Penholder  to 
match,  packed  vsath  each  pencil  in  atti'active 
Colorful  Box. 

For  a  delightful  surprise — at  Christmas  time — to 
get  unmatched  value  for  your  gift  money — this 
year — fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today. 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Company 


612  North  Park  Street 


Dept.  E 


Columbus.  Ohio 


SPECIAL     "SHARE    YOUR    GIFT"    COUPON 

Zaner-Bloser  Company,  Dept.  E,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:   I   accept  your   special   "Gift-Sharing"   offer  to 
enable  me  to  give  the  complete  set  of  matched  Finger-Fitting 

Penholder  and  Pencil  to  my  pupils.     Enclosed  find 

in  payment  for Pencils  at  the  regular  retail  price  of 

15c  each  and  you  are  to  include  Free  one  Finger-Fitting  Pen- 
holder to  match  each  Pencil  ordered  as  per  your  offer  in  The 
Educator.  Penholder  and  Pencil  are  to  be  packed  together  in 
attractive  colorful  box  and  to  be  mailed  to  me  postpaid. 

Teacher's   Name   

Address     

Town   State 
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Published  mnnthly  except  July  and  August  at  612  N.  Park  St..  Columbus.  O..  by  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company.    Entered  as  second- 
class   matter   NoveXr  21     iwl   at  the  post   office  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  under  Act  of  March  3.  1879.     Subscription  $1.50  a  year. 
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PENMANSHIP   SUPPLIES 


Suggested  for  use  ivith  the  various  penmanship  lines  of  work 


BUSINESS  WRITING 

1  Z-B  Penholder  $  .05 

1  qt.  pkg.  Ink  Powder 80 

M  gr.  Standard  Pens 40 

1  pkg.  No.  9  Paper,  250  sheets 75 


ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP 

1  Rosewood   Oblique   Holder,  8  in..    $  .65 

Vi  gr.   Fine   Writer   Pens 50 

1  bot.   Arnold's  Japan   Ink    (4   oz.) 50 

1  pkg.   5-lb.   Paper,   240   sheets 1.80 


ADVANCED  ENGROSSING 

1  bot.    India    Ink $  .40 

1  Expert  Holder 20 

1  Doz.  Gillott's  No.  303  Pens 25 

1  Doz.  Fine  Writer  Pens 


20 

1  Z-B  Pencil  with  Hard  Lead .15 

1  Ruby  Eraser  No.  112 

12  Thumb  Tacks 

6  Sheets   Cardboard  


.05 
.10 
.90 


ENGROSSERS  SCRIPT 

1  Excelsior  Holder  $  .15 

V*  gr.  Fine  Writer  Pens 50 

1  bot.  Arnold's  Japan  Ink  (4  oz.) 50 

1  pkg.  5-lb.  Paper,  240  sheets 1.80 


TEXT  LETTERING 

Set  Lettering  Pens ?  .35 

1   Ink  Feeder  10 

1   Lettering  Holder 20 

1   pkg.  5-lb.  Paper 1.80 

1  bot.  India  Ink 40 


(The  Above   prices  are  all   postpaid) 
Write  for  a  complete  catalog  of  supplies  to  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


m 
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The  POPULAR 

PLACE  TO  STAY 
IN 

TOLEDO 


People  traveling  or  living  in  Toledo  quite 
naturally  turn  to  the  Fort  Meigs.  Not  only 
is  it  the  focal  point  of  activities,  but  it  is 
a  convenient,  comfortable  and  pleasant 
hotel.  Its  unusual  Purple  Cow  Coffee  Shop 
and  Maritime  Buffet  are  the  reasons  it  is 
preferred  as  an  entertainment  center. 

250  ROOMS$0 

WITH  BATH^MfH  L 

JOSEPH    HERLICY,    Monager 

FORT  MEIGS 

HOTEL 

ST.  CLAIR  BETWEEN  MADISON  AND 

JEFFERSON 
ONE     OF     THE     ALBERT     PICK     HOTELS 


Extraordinary  Methods 

Courses  For 
Commercial  Teachers 

The  Gregg  Summer  Session  has  been  the  pathway 
to  better  teaching  for  thousands  of  men  and  women 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Going  to  the 
Gregg  Summer  Session  is  more  than  merely  attending 
a  "Summer  School."  It  is  a  way  that  will  enlarge 
your  vision,  broaden  your  experience,  refresh  the 
tired  imagination,  give  you  "new  ways  to  do  old 
things  better,"  and  enable  you  to  recapture  the  am- 
bition  to   be   a  leader   in   your   profession. 

Courses  are  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  experienced  teachers,  as  well  as  those  about  to 
enter  this  profession.  Graduates  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  enthiusiastically  recommend 
the  practical  courses  of  study. 

The  1940  Session  begins  July  1   and  closes 
August   9.     Write  today  for  special   bulletin. 

THE   GREGG   COLLEGE 


6   North   Michigan   Avenue 


Chicago,   Illinois 


THE  "HOME"  OF 

and 

HOTEL 

FORT  HAYES 


#  A  battar  plac*  to  Hoy  in  Ohio's  Capital  -  better 
accommodations,  food  and  service.  .CoHee  Shop  and 
popular  Mikado  Cocktail  Bar.  Both  Air-Condilioned. 


350R00MS 

WITH  BATH  From 


00 


AIR  CONDITIONED 

•  GUEST   ROOMS   •   LOBBY 

•  PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS 

R.  I.  GRIFFITH,  Mqr. 
ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 


COLUMBUS 

OHIO  ^ 
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^  Courteous  Service 
)f  Genuine  Hospitality 
if  Luxurious  Surroundings 
In 


*  You'll  appreciate  the  com- 
fort and  superior  facilities  at 
Dayton's  leading  hotel  —  the 
smart  and  colorful  Miami, 
first  choice  of  experienced 
travelers.  Spacious,  taste- 
fully furnished  rooms.  Inter- 
nationally famous  for  its  ex- 
cellent food  ....  Popular 
Crystal  Bar. 

400  ROOMS 

WITH  BATH 
from   ^2.50 

HOTEL 

MIAMI 

V.    C.    MURPHY,    Monoger 

SECOND  AND  LUDLOW  STREETS 

ONE   OF    THE    ALBERT    PICK    HOTELS 


SUCCESS     DRILLS     IN 
TOUCH   TYPEWRITING 

By  CHARLES  E.  BATEN,   Principal 

The   Lewis  and   Clark   Public   Night   School 
Spokane,  Washington 

A   complete   course   especially   designed 

for  business   schools  and 

evening  classes. 

Important'  Features  .... 

Bold  type,  well  spaced,  easy  to  read  and 
follow  even  in  poorly  lighted  classrooms. 

Exercises  carefully  developed  to  produce 
high  speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  mini- 
mum time. 

Each  exercise  has  a  specific  purpose,  and 
instructions  are  reduced  to  simplest  and 
briefest  form. 

Price  50  cents 

Discount  on  quantity 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 


370  Arlontic  Avenue 


Boston,  Mass. 


Trovclcri  acclaim  the  fine  food  in 
the  two  modern  restaurants  -  tl>e 
Steamboat  Cabin  Coffee  Shop  and 
the  Old  English  Tap  Room  -they 
praise  the  friendly  atmosphere  and 
fine  service  -  and  they  never  forget 
the  modern  rooms  and  the  IDEAL 
LOCATION  of  the   Mark  Twain 


300  ROOMS 

pom. 


'2 


O.  E.  TRONNES,  MGR. 

ST.  LOUIS 


ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 
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Provides  for  Variation 
in  Students'  Abilities 


New  Standard  Typewriting 


Abundant    Material 

Correct   Forms   Only 

Best  Current  Usage 

Clear,    Concise   Direc- 
tions 

Interesting  Topical 
Arrangement 

Distinct   Type 
Durable  Binding 
Good    Illustrations 


Nathaniel  Altholz 

Director   of   Commercial  Education, 
Board  of  Education, 
City  of  Seiu  York 


Charles  E.  Smith 

Specialist   in    Typeii-riting   Instruction, 

Trainer  of  Every  World's  Professional 

Typeivriting    Champion 


We  might  elaborate  one  feature  after  another — the  topical  arrangement  of  applied 
problem  material;  the  interesting,  instructive,  carefully  selected  exercise  and  project 
material;  the  constant  attention  to  the  interest  and  convenience  of  pupil  and  teacher; 
the  method  by  which  the  entire  class,  vfith  no  slighting  of  individual  aptitude,  mas- 
ters the  keyboard  together. 

But  it  all  comes  down  to  just  this:  Here  is  the  typeixriting  text  ivhich  <u-ill  serve 
you  best.  New  Standard  Typewriting  is  now  in  wide  use,  in  every  case  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Embodying  ideas  gathered  from  exceptional  experience 
and  thorough  understanding  of  actual  classroom  problems,  it  stands  approved  by 
every   test   of  experi   opinion    and    practical    demonstration. 


The   Most   I  SABLE   Text   Ever  Devised 


PITMAN  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 

New  York  Chicago 


THE      1939 


COLLEGE    BLUE    BOOK 


SINCE    1923 


The  St-andard  Reference  Work  of  Higher  Educaf-ion 

700  PAGES— INCREASE  OF  OVER   100 


If-  brings  to  you  for  instant  reference  the    basic    facts,    ratings,    entrance, 

fees,  resources. 


Used  constantly  by  College  and  School  officials,  by  Guidance  Committees  and  by  Lead- 
ing Libraries. 

Covers  652  Colleges  and  Universities.  563  Junior  and  119  Negro  Colleges. 
Also  2613  Professional  Schools  of  Aeronautics,  Agriculture,  Architecture,  Commerce, 
Dentistry,  Education,  Engineering,  Forestry,  Journalism,  Law,  Library  Science,  Medi- 
cine, Nursing,  Osteopathy,  Optometry,  Pharmacy,  Social  Work,  Theology,  and  Schools 
of  Technology.  

567  Universities  around  the  World.    Full  page  color  State  Maps  in  Educational  Atlas. 

^  _    __  Address  the  Editor— Dr.  H.  W.  Hurt 

Price    SA    f  S  4^"^  Riverside  Drive 

"^"  ■  ^  New  York  Citv 
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5  V  OUR  / 
i- BUSINESS/ 


Junior  Business 

Plus 

Functional 

Arithmetic 

OUR 

BUSINESS 

LIFE 

By  Lloyd  L.  Jones 


A  Junior  Business  Text 

1.  That    includes    correlated    functional    arithmetic,    handwriting,    and 
vocabulary  training. 

2.  That  explores  the  field  of  business,  offers  guidance,  and   develops 
all  the  social  values  of  this  rich  subject. 

3.  That  makes  the  student  aware  of  the  business  forces  and  business 
practices  that  affect  his  life  from  early  youth  to  old  age. 

4.  That  is  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  vocabulary  level,  and  holds  the 
student's  interest. 

5.  That    makes    future    commercial    studies    more    meaningful,    more 
effective,  more  valuable. 

6.  That   is   supplemented   by   a   teacher's   methods   book,   an   optional 
workbook  program,  and  modern  tests  that  are  impressive. 


THE    GREGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Toronto  London  Sydney 


Boston 


America's  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


Volume  45 


COLUMBUS,   OHIO,  JANUARY,   1940 


No.   5 


CONVENTION   ANNOUNCEMENTS 


N.  A.  P.  T.  S. 


A    MESSAGE   TO    ALL    WHO    ARE 
INTERESTED: 

The  National  Association  of  Pen- 
manship Teachers  and  Supervisors 
have  selected  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  for  their  1940 
convention. 

Mrs.  Maude  E.  Meyers,  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Board  and  her  com- 
mittee are  already  hard  at  woi-k  pre- 
paring the  program.  We  hope  to 
give  you  an  interesting  and  worth- 
while three  days. 

Miss  Olive  Mellon,  supervisor  of 
handwriting  in  Atlantic  City,  is 
General  Chairman  of  Local  Affairs 
and  is  endeavoring  to  plan  enter- 
tainment which  will  be  unique  yet 
in    keeping   with    the    Easter    season. 

Atlantic  City  has  extended  a  most 
cordial  invitation  and  the  teachers 
in  New  Jersey  are  giving  us  their 
wholehearted   support. 

The  doors  of  the  House  of  Friend- 
ship will  be  opened  at  nine  o'clock 
We  hope  that  you  will  meet  us  there 
as  we  open  the  "friendly  conven- 
tion." 

OFFICERS 

President 

DORIS    E.    ALMY 

Henry     Lord    Junior    High 

Fall    River.    Mass. 

1st    Vice    President 
H.    M.    GARVEY 
Tuckahoe.   N.   Y. 

2nd    Vice    President 

MARGARET    MARBLE 

Cincinnati.    Ohio 

Chairman    of    Executive    Board 

MAUD    E.    MEYERS 

Newark,    N.    J. 

Secretary 
OTTIE   CRADDOCK 


Far 


■ille. 


Treasurer 

MARY    POORE 

2050    South    21st    Avenue 

Birmingham,   Alabama 


E.  C.  T.  A.  BULLETIN 

Peter  L.  Agnew,  President  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teacher's  As- 
sociation, has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commission  in  Busi- 
ness Education  to  confer  on  the  out- 
standing problems  of  Business  Edu- 
cation at  the  present  time,  partic- 
ularly those  that  have  to  do  with 
the    Youth    Adjustment    problem. 

The  Commission  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Clinton  A.  Reed,  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  E.  C.  T.  A.,  and  will  consist  of 
the  following  people: 

Chairman : 

Mr.  John  G.  Kirk 

Director   of   Commercial   Education 

Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 

Mr.    Nathaniel   Altholz 

Director   of   Commercial    Education 

New   York,   New   York 

Mr.  Clyde  B.  Edgeworth 
Supervisor    of    Commercial    Educa- 
tion 
Baltimore,     Maryland 

Dr.  Haniden  L.  Forkner 
Associate   Professor   of   Education 
Teachers     College,     Columbia    Uni- 
versity 
New  York,  New  York 

Mr.  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow 
Director   of   Commercial    Education 
Newark,    New   Jersey 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Hamilton 
Assistant    in    Secondary    Education 
State  of  New  Jersey 
Trenton,   New  Jersey. 

Dr.  B.  Frank  Kyker 

Acting    Chief,    Business    Education 

Service 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax 

F*i'ofessor  of  Education 

School    of    Education,    New    York 

University 
New   York 

Professor  F.  G.  Nichols 
Associate    Professor    of    Education 
Graduate   School   of   Education 
Harvard   University 
Cambridge,   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Clinton  A.  Reed 
Chief,    Bureau    of    Business     Edu- 
cation 
State  Department  of  Education 
Albany,   New,   York 

Mr.   Louis   A.  Rice 
Principal,    Packard    School 
New  York,  New  York 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Rowse 
Supervisor     of     Merchandising    In- 
struction 
Boston   Public   Schools 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Frances  Bowers 
Director,    Department   of    Commer- 
cial  Education 
Temple   University 
Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 

The  Commission  held  its  first  meet- 
ing in  New  York  City  on  December 
9.  A  complete  report  will  be  made 
at  the  annual  convention  which  will 
be  held  at  Atlantic  City  on  March 
21,  22,  23,  1940.  At  the  conven- 
tion, members  of  the  Commission 
will  also  act  as  a  panel,  discussing 
the  issues  presented  in  their  report. 
They  will  also  endeavor  to  answer 
questions  from  the  floor.  A  copy  of 
the  report  will  appear  in  the  1940 
yearbook. 

The  theme  of  the  1940  convention 
is  to  be,.  "'The  Contributions  of 
Business  Education  to  the  Youth 
Adjustment   Act." 
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Published   monthly    (except  July   and    August) 
By  THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO.. 
612    N.    Park    St..   Columbus,   O. 

E.  A.   LUPFER Editor 

PARKER  ZANER  BLOSER Business  Mgr. 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE.    $1.50    A    YEAR 

iTo  Canada.   10c  more;  foreiem   30c  more) 

Single  copy,  25c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  upon  request. 


THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium  through 
which  to  reach  business  college  proprietors  and 
managers,  commercial  teachers  and  students, 
and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy  must  reach 
our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month  for  the 
issue  of  the  following  month. 


Business   Writing 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer 
No.  4 


This  shows  the  proper  way  to  hold  the  chaik. 
There  )s  really  very  little  difference  between  the 
holdmg  of  the  chalk  and  the  holding  of  the 
pen  except  that  the  chalk  points  toward  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Curve  the  fingers  the  same 
a.s  in  pen  and  ink  writing. 


This  illustration  shows  how  the  thumb  and 
fingers  surround  the  pen.  The  first  finger  is  on 
top  of  the  pen.  The  second  finger  is  under- 
neath and  the  thumb  is  on  the  side. 


Take  an  inventory  of  your  writing  before  going  on.  Is  it  satisfactory?  If  not,  wherein  can  you  improve  it?  Check 
size,  slant,  spacing  and  quality  of  line.  Do  all  letters  rest  on  the  base  line?  Is  your  motion  free  or  are  your  lines 
full  of  awkward  kinks?      Critical  observation   and  careful   practice  is  necessary  to  produce   good   results. 

Sit  healthfully  and  hold  the  pen  lightly.  The  paper  should  be  tipped  to  the  left  with  the  base  lines  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  arm.  Is  your  pen  in  good  condition?  Change  it  when  necessary.  It  is  expensive  to  use  a  worn  out 
pen. 

Avoid  ink  blots  and  finger  marks.  A  clean  paper  is  nicer  than  a  sloppy  one.  Ijcarn  to  be  neat  in  writing  as  well 
as  in  other  things.     Your  success  depends  upon  it. 


/  2  3  a^  C  y  S^f 


^  r 


^T 


This  alphabet  is  used  in  thousands  of  schools  throughout  the  U    S.,  and  is  therefore  a  standard  alphabet.     Study  it     j 
carefully  and  refer  to  it  frequently.     Compare  your  letters  with    it.  ! 
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'The  H  and  K  have  the  same  beginning  stroke.     Begin  with   a    small   loop    nie-third    of   the   size   of   the   letter   and 
swing  wide  to  the  left  before  coming  down  straight  on  the  stem.     Curve  the  second  part  at  the  top.     Both  strokes 
coming  down  to  the  base  line  should  be  straight  and  parallel.     The  finishing  swing  is  similar  to  the  finish  of  O.    The 
loop  on  the  second  part  should  join  the  two  parts  in  the   center. 
Count:    1-2,  3-4. 


^    ^     ^    O)     ^     O)    ^ 


The  P  begins  with  a  graceful  curve  at  half  the  height  of  the  letter.  The  beginning  stroke  is  part  of  a  horizontal  oval. 
The  down  stroke  is  straight.  Stop  at  the  bottom  before  making  the  return  stroke  and  the  oval  swing.  The  oval 
should  be  one-half  of  the  letter.  Close  the  P  in  the  center.  Keep  the  eye  of  the  pen  pointing  toward  the  ceiling. 
A  common  fault  is  to  make  the  oval  too  large.  Look  at  the  size  of  the  oval  on  a  Roman  type  letter.  Script  letters 
are  patterned  after  type  or  Roman  letters. 
Count:    1-2. 


'^'^^^^^ 


The  V,  Y  and  U  begin  with  a  loop  as  in  N,  but  come  down  to  the  base  line  with  a  compound  curve.    The  finish  of  V 
is   as    the    second    part    of    U    and    Y,    about    three-fourths  of  the  height  of  the  letter.   Get  the  two  compound  curves 
evenly  balanced.    End  with  a  free  graceful   oval  motion.    The  turn  at  the  base  line  is  the  same  as  the  turns  in   U. 
The  V  should  be  no  wider  than  the  H.    Use  a  continuous  fiee  motion.    Begin  and  end  with  the  pen  in  motion. 
Count:   1,-2,-3. 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^  U'U.  ^^  ^  ^  ^. 


10 
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The  t  is  an  extended  i  with  a  straight  cross  stroke.     Begin  and  end  the  same  as  i.     Avoid  a  loop.     Retrace  about 
half  way.     The   important  thing  is  the   location   and  length  of  the  cross  stroke.     Make  it  with  care,  and  never  dis- 
connect it  from  the  letter.     Very  little  skill  is  required  to  dot  an  i  or  cross  a  t  but  how  many  persons  take  the  time 
to  do  it  correctly? 
Count:    1-2,  cross. 


M:U.tl.tXt^^jmia:^t^£'aLy\ 


JZi  JjZi^^ 


The  d  is  an  a  and  an  uncrossed  t  combined.     The  d  should  contain  a  perfect  a.     Close  the  a  part  of  the  d.     The  a  * 

part  should  be  the  same  height  as  an  n.     The  bottom  of   the  oval  and  the  turn  should  rest  on  the  base  line  and  be  ii 

the  same  in  roundness.  : 

Be  sure  to  use  enough  arm  movement  to  make  the  execution  easy  and  unrestricted.     Sufficient  finger  action  may  be  I 

employed  to  insure   a   perfect  retrace.     A   slight  co-operation   of  the  fingers   is  not  objectionable,  providing  you   do  i! 
not  use  enough  of  it  to  make  the  work  labored  or  broken. 

Count:    1-2.  \ 


c::::!^     ^y^    t:::^  <i?Z^    <i^^     d^L^ 
c:t^  dPt^    C^    ^;?t^ 


The  k  begins  like  h.     The  bottom  part  appears  as  wide  as    the  h,  but  in  actual   measurements   is   slightly   narrower.  | 

Give  special  study  to  the  little  loop.     Notice  its  size  and   direction.      Stop   after   making    the    little    loop,   then    drop  | 

straight  down  to  the  base  line.     The  loop  should  appear   to  be   three   times    as    tall   as    the    h.      Get    down   strokes  i 

parallel.  ' 

Count:    1-2-3.  ! 

Keep  small  letters  one-third  as  high  as  capitals,  which  are  three-fourths  of  the  space  between  two  blue  lines.     Main-  ) 

tain  a  healthy   position.  \ 


/i 


^.LAy^J^-^^l^XL^lA^A^  ^AUuAAAA^ 


-^^. 


•L^ 


^^^A^:.,2^L^&Ay  ^i^<^'^7'-t^A^iy^-^^^^^'^^-^^ 
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The  h  begins  and  ends  like  k.  The  main  difference  is  that  the  k  has  an  extra  little  loop.  Keep  the  down  strokes 
parallel  and  straight.  The  turns  should  be  even  in  width  and  neither  one  sharp.  Come  down  straight  to  base  line 
forming  an  angle.     Never  get  a  turn  where  an  angle  belongs.     Keep  the  loop  full  and  cross  at  the  head  line. 

The  movement  is  the  same  as  in  I  except  that  in  the  h  you  make  an  angle  or  stop  at  the  base  line.  The  inverted 
h  makes  a  y. 

Count:    1-2-3. 


C-<^^^  ^^*^l-t7— ---Z-^^^--/ 


^  ^  ^ 


! 

The  I  begins  like  J,  and  has  a  straight  back.  The  top  of  I  is  not  quite  as  wide  as  the  J.  Make  a  complete  stop 
on  the  retrace  before  making  the  finishing  stroke.  The  bottom  part  is  the  same  as  in  B,  F,  S,  G  and  T.  Do  not 
make  the  top  too  wide.  Use  a  free,  rapid  push-pull,  semi- rolling  movement.  See  that  the  little  finger  slips  freely. 
No  one   ever  became   a  good  writer  by  indiscriminate   scribbling.     Practice  systematically. 

Do  not  get  lyour  eyes  too  close  to  the  paper.  Keep  your  paper  directly  in  front  of  you.  Do  not  let  the  hand  turn 
over  on  the  side. 

The  1  should  have  a  straight  back  to  maintain  the  characteristics  of  a  Roman  1,  which  is  a  tall  straight  line.  The 
loop  should  be  full  and  plain.  The  bottom  part  should  form  a  good  i.  Keep  the  turns  at  the  top  and  bottom  equal 
and  the  same  as  turns  in  u  and  n.     The  1  is  three  times   as  tall  as  the  i.     Give  this  letter  considerable  attention. 

Count:    1-2. 


The  Y  begins  like  U.  The  reti-aced  part  is  the  same  down  to  the  base  line  as  in  U.  The  loop  extends  below  the 
base  line,  half  way  to  the  next  line.  The  loop  in  Y  and  J  are  similar  in  size  and  shape.  The  two  down  strokes 
should  be  parallel.  Avoid  slanting  the  middle  or  up  stroke  too  much  for  that  makes  the  letter  wide.  The  Y  should 
be  no  wider  than  the  A.     Cross  on  the  base  line.     Curve   both  sides  of  the  loop  evenly. 

Count:    1-2-3. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship  j 

No.  5  j 

Get  a  graceful  horizontal  beginning  Oval.  The  shade  should  be  low  as  in  the  other  capital  letters  like  B,  M  and  N.  j 
[n  making  the  capital,  center  the   oval  around  the  stem.     Stud"  the  compound  stroke.  j 

The  H  begins  like  T  and  F.    Keep  the  beginning  oval  and  the  shade  close  together.  j 

Th^   second   part   of   H   should   receive   your   careful   attention.     See  how   well   you  can   tie   the   two   parts   together. 
Study  parallel  lines  and   get  all  crossings  at  right  angles   wherever    possible.  \ 

The  K  begins  like  H.  The  second  part  begins  with  a  leftward  curve.  The  second  part  is  divided  into  two  equal  j 
parts.  The  loop  joins  the  two  parts  in  the  center.  Study  the  final  oval.  Get  first  and  last  oval  to  balance  in  size  j 
and  direction. 


This  plate  shows  how  to  make  the  t,  d,  and  p.  Get  .snappy  shades.  Retouch  the  ends  when  needed.  You  may  I 
raise  the  pen  in  making  these  letters. 

Ornamental  writing  should  be  neat.  Without  that  quality  it  loses  its  artistic  qualities  and  becomes  unsightly."! 
Watch  your  quality  of  line,  your  slant,  size  and  arrangement.  Be  careful  with  crossings.  Your  work  will  look  1 
neat   or  careless   depending  upon   the   care   you   use   with   details. 


/  /   /  / 


^  i^     ^(y'   Uy  A^    ^      ^  -^ 


-^ 


/.  V 


M 


,^.ytii-ztZ^\..-^-Aly  ^^^^e^  ^^y^-t^i^t^-/^"^^    -^^ 


/  y  /  -.^^ 
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Penmanship  in  State  Normal  School, 
Johnson,  Vermont 

The  State  Normal  at  Johnson  is  doing  a  good  job  of  training  their  students  in  penmanship  and  methods  of  teaching. 
We  congratulate  them  upon  the   good   work  their   pupils    are  doing. 

Many  schools  realize  that  Normal  School  pupils  should  be  trained  in  methods  of  teaching  and  in  execution  of  plain 
handwriting  if  they  are  to  go  out  as  teachers  and  teach  ch  ildreji  how  to  write.  The  condition  found  in  some  schools 
where  the  teacher  is  not  able  to  write  legibly  or  as  good  as  her  pupil 5  is  deplorable  and  should  be  remedied.  Any 
teacher  can,  with  a  little  well  diiected  study  and  practice,  change  that  condition. 


rhe  above  specimen  was  part  of  a  lesson  prepared  by  Lunian  Deniag,  a  student  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Johnson, 

Vermont. 

The  students  of  this  school  are  following  the  Zaner-Bloser  Correspondence  Course  and  are  trained  in  the  work  of  all 

;rades.     The  original  was  written  on  paper  10 'A   inches  long.     This  shows  the  large  free  type  of  writing  being  used 

n  many  schools.     The  work  in  the  Normal  School  is  handled  by   Howard   E.  Tempero. 
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DID'JA  KNOW,  DID'JA? 

W.  A.  Larimer     Director   Business  Education,  North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Denton,  Texas 

The  world's  largest  state-supported  teachers  college 


When  teacher  knows  such  int'resting 

things, 
We    all    ought    to    be    much    happiei 

than  kings. 

So  might  our  pupils  paraphrase  a 
good  old  couplet  if  you  are  able  to 
tell  them  things  of  interest  about 
our  wonderful  "Black  Art"  magic. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  author,  out  of 
his  observation,  reading,  and  experi- 
ence, has  brought  together  the  fol- 
lowing list  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
stimulate  others  to  do  likewise  and  to 
add  to  the  many  things  which  abound 
in  the  field  of  writing  and  things 
that  are  closely  associated  with  writ- 
ing.    So-o-o-o-o-o-o-o! 

Did'ja  know  that? 

There  are  just  three  strokes  used 
in  all  our  wr-iting— an  under  curve, 
an  over  curve,  and  a  straight  line — 
putting  them  together  properly  is  the 
big  job. 

There  are  five  different  heights 
among  the  small  letters,  from  one- 
fourth  the  distance  between  the  lines 
as  a  minimum  to  three-fourths  above 
plus  one-half  way  down  to  the  next 
line. 

There  are  just  two  heights  for 
capitals — twenty-three  of  them  are 
three-fourths  the  height  between  the 
lines,  three  of  them  have  this  height 
and  also  go  half  way  down  to  the 
next  line. 

The  closest  similarity  between  a 
capital  and  a  small  letter  comes  in 
the  capital  A  and  small  a— size  being 
the  outstanding  difference. 

The  e  is  the  most  used  letter,  ap- 
pearing once  out  of  about  every  eight 
letters  in  all  our  written  matter. 

The  q  is  the  least  used  letter,  ap- 
pearing once  out  of  about  1,600  let- 
ters in  all  written  matter. 

The  little  word  "the"  is  the  most 
used  word  in  our  language  and  con- 
tains the  three  possible  heights  of 
letters  above  the  line. 

The  letters  a,  e,  and  o  use  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  as  second  let- 
ters in  word  building.  For  example: 
Aaron,  about,  across,  added,  aerial, 
etc.  Consult  Mr.  Webster's  big  book 
of  short  stories  for  confirmation  of 
this. 


The  q  may  be  followed  by  only  one 
letter  in  word  building — the  u  is  its 
inseparable  companion.  Practice  on 
any  other  q  sequence  is  a  waste  of 
time. 

The  small  f  and  the  capitals  J,  Y, 
and  Z  are  the  longest  letters,  extend- 
ing three-fourths  above  the  line  and 
one-half  way  down  below  the  line. 

The  joining  of  g,  j,  and  y  to  small 
letters  may  be  a  single  over-curve, 
or  by  a  confound — pardon  us,  com- 
pound— curve,  depending  upon  the 
following  letters  and  their  beginning 
strokes. 


W.   A.    Larimer 

The  line  from  the  bottom  of  g  or  y 
to  the  top  of  h  or  1  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  yet  one  of  the  most  difficult 
lines  in  all  our  writing. 

Slant  may  be  checked  better  by  a 
diagonal  line  from  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  to  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  of  the  paper,  and  lines  par- 
alelling  this,  than  by  any  other 
method — standard  sized  paper  being 
used.  If  all  down  strokes  are  pulled 
toward  the  writer,  this  line  must  be 
correct  if  the  paper  is  properly 
placed  on  the  desk.  It  is  so  much 
easier  than  trying  to  figure  out  a 
definite   number   of   degrees   of   slant. 

The  letter  b  forms  the  best  of  all 
for  names  of  things  to  eat.  Make  a 
menu  of  things  beginning  with  b  or 
containing  b  and  see  how  hungry  you 
get! 

The  finishing  stroke  formation  of 
b,  v,  w,  and  one  form  of  r  is  the 
same  stroke.  Learn  it  in  any  one 
and  the  trouble  is  over  with  the 
others. 


Most  letters,  like  the  new  dress  j 
made  for  the  baby  out  of  two  old  i 
dresses  or  shirts  of  older  members] 
of  the  family,  are  made  of  parts  of'j 
two  or  more  other  letters. 

A  good  h  inverted  makes  a  good  y.; 

Every  letter  contains  one  or  morej 
parts  of  other  letters. 

Total  length  of  1,  h,  b,  and  k  is  the  ( 
same  as  total  length  of  j,  g,  y,  q,  z. 

The  lower  loop  of  z  differs  from  I 
any  other  lower  loop  except  that  of 
capital  Z,  in  that  the  down  line  is  i 
curved  all  the  way  down.  ! 

The  small  p  is  the  only  letter  which  v 
is  the  same  length  both  above  and( 
below  the  line  of  writing. 

The  best  way  to  cross  an  x  is  up-i 
ward.  You  never  have  a  tail  hang-j 
ing  below  the  line.  j 

Normally,  the  smaller  the  child  the'j 
larger  the  writing,  the  larger  thej 
child  the  smaller  the  writing — con-1 
trol  is  the  secret  of  this.  ' 

Writing  on  the  blackboard  is  the] 
best  way  to  develop  freedom  of  move- 1 
ment  and  correctness  of  form  of  let-j 
ters.  i 

In  writing  at  the  board,  the  left- 
handed  child  should  be  placed  at  the! 
extreme  right  end  of  the  line  rather  i 
than  any  other  place.  This  doesi 
away  with  bumping  into  other  folks  { 
with   either  arm    or   body.  j 

Practice  alone  does  not  make  per-j 
feet.  It  takes  intelligent,  well-! 
directed  practice  to  do  the  trick.         ' 

Writing  is  very  much  a  mental] 
process.  Only  a  clear-cut  mental! 
image  will  produce  a  correct  form.] 
Study  form  carefully. 

Six  capitals— D,  F,  O,  P,  V,  andi 
W — are  "high  hat"  and  will  not  join 
hands  with  the  small  letters  in  word 
writing. 

The  reverse,  or  clockwise,  oval  is 
the  more  difficult  one  to  make,  but  it 
is  applied  in  far  more  capitals  than 
the  easier  direct  oval. 

A  movement  drill  should  not  be 
used  at  the  beginning  of  a  lesson] 
period  if  it  does  not  carry  over  intoi 
the  letter  or  letters  being  studied! 
during  that  period.  [ 
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From  the  joining  or  "tie"  down, 
the  form  of  K  and  R  is  the  same. 

Xumbers  have  no  helpers  as  do  let- 
ttis  in  word  writing;  each  one  must 
stand  alone  and  tell  its  own  story. 

The  loops  of  f  are  the  same  length 
and  the  space  between  them  is  simply 
a  g-ood  little  i. 

The  addition  of  a  few  lines  to  the 
letters  will  turn  them  into  queer 
characters  or  cartoons  which  interest 
boy.s  and  girls  very  much.  Animals, 
birds,  boys,  girls,  bugs,  etc.,  can  be 
made  this  way.     Try  it,  it's  fun. 

All  letters  which  go  below  the  line 
};o  the  same  distance — half  way — 
there  is  no  variation. 

1'  If  the  writing  slants  too  much, 
turning  the  top  of  the  paper  to  the 
vipht  will  cure  it  in  most  cases;  if 
the  slant  is  not  enough,  turn  the  top 
of  the  paper  to  the  left  and  keep  the 
driwn   lines   pulling  toward   you. 

("losing  the  ink  bottle  the  first 
thinu-  when  quitting  work  for  the 
period  will  prevent  nearly  all  the  ink 
accidents  that  happen  in  our  class- 
rooms. Spilling  ink  is  one  thing  we 
can  profitably  put  off  until  tomorrow. 

A  fountain  pen  should  be  taught 
the  fundamental  lesson  in  courtesy 
which  is  taught  small  boys — keep  the 
hat   off  when   in   the  house. 

The  s  appears  at  the  beginning  of 
niiiie  words  than  any  other  letter  in 
the  dictionary. 

In    spite    of    the    large  number    of 

typewriters    in    use,   still  there    is    a 

erreat  demand  for  good  writing  in 
business. 

A  well-written  paper  usually  com- 
mands a  higher  grade  than  a  poorly 
written  one  with  the  same  content, 
no   matter  what  the   subject. 

A  keen  imagination  and  an  open 
mind  will  enable  you  to  find  facts  like 
these  and  many  others  that  will  help 
make  your  work  really  fascinating. 
Try  it! 

The  size  of  the  average  word  is 
iour  letters;  therefore  practicing  let- 
;ers  in  groups  of  four  is  the  equiva- 
ent   of   writing   words    all    the   time. 

The  writer  should  be  pleased  to 
earn  of  other  facts  you  may  have 
i'ound  that  are  of  interest  in  this  field. 
This  list  is  far  from  complete. 


ANOTHER  ANGLER. 

The  indications  are  that  the  pen- 
manship profession  has  a  number  of 
real    fishermen    in    its    ranks.      Each 


C.  L.  Michael 


snapshot  seems  to  get  larger.  We 
doubt  if  we  shall  ever  know  who  the 
champion  is  or  what  he  uses  for 
bait.  They  must  use  some  magic 
words,  some  special  kind  of  tobacco 
or  something.  We  may  have  to  im- 
port some  special  angle  worms  be- 
fore the  old  Scioto  will  part  with 
more   than    minnows    and   crawfish. 

This  snapshot  is  from  our  good 
friend,  C.  L.  Michael,  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  Phoenix 
Union  High  Schoool,  Phoeni.\,  Ari- 
zona. Mr.  Michael  caught  this  King 
Salmon  in  Puget  Sound.  It  was  35 
inches  long   and   weighed   21    pounds. 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  Michael  be- 
came interested  in  penmanship  and 
attended  the  National  Penmanship 
Art  Hall  Business  College,  then  op- 
erating in  Delaware,  Ohio.  Later 
he  attended  the  Zanarian  two  differ- 
ent summers.  Mr.  Michael  is  a  firm 
believer  in  requiring  all  students 
in  the  grades  and  high  school  to 
acquire  and  maintain  a  standard 
average  of  excellence  in  handwrit- 
ing. Students  fortunate  enough  to 
come  under  his  instruction  acquire 
good    handwriting. 


■f\i  a  mcdixiQ  oftk(L. 
^Director:?'  ^* 


'^s^conbai^,Jauaai-j^  the-- 
fi^ffccn^H,  nineteen  fiunvVc^  ari^'}u>crvG,  • 
rirc  fofloiuing  k^HmoniafuJos  prc5cutG^ 

Mm  (glrlami. 

luKo^u'a^  a  ^irccfor  in  tfiat  inslitnticn: 
i^loKu  (^fefaiTt),  a  mcnifor  of  |-Ri^Fodrv», 
ivas  stricken  ivitK-parafijsis-  on.  tfic  iSt-li.of 
'2)«2cemScr  fast,  anb  ^i(^b  jaiiuaru  Sti-i,  I9l2(> 
at  Rr5  i:omc  oals^Ta5i5on.  j^yeniic,  in  ikisdh^. 
)fc_  was  a  nah<JQ  of^'sHshaw^Ssmark- 
sniro.,  <2)co\:[anb  -  a  c)cscenc>a^^oFpromraen^ 
famiJie^-  of  Aat  focafihij.  '^^'"Rcri  a  ifoutR  Re 
Became  a  clerk  fii  a  sforo.  at  Jfamilton,-' 
near  his  nationioivn,  anb  ahoxujarhs iu^^. 
^lascjow,  ^rx^ea^  miles-  aiuair. 


A  good  study  in  lettering  by  Costello.  Much  of  the  engross- 
ing work  today  is  done  in  plain  lettering  with  one  or  two 
colored  initials. 
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The  Part  Instruction  In  Handwriting  Plays 
In  Establishing  Human  Relationships 

Miss   Anna   Seiberling 

Fourth  Grade  Teacher,  Brighton  Ave.  School,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Sponsored  by  Handwriting  Department,  N.  J.  Educational  Association 


Two  vital  elements  have  played  an 
important  part  in  man's  progress  and 
in  his  human  relationships.  They  are 
metal  and  handwriting.  Neolithic 
man  who  lived  about  3000  B.C.  was 
handicapped  in  his  progress  because 
he  had  only  stone  tools,  and  because 
he  had  no  system  of  writing  to  re- 
cord his  deeds  or  to  communicate 
with  his  neighboring  tribes.  But  in 
this  same  period  the  Egyptian  in  the 
Nile  Valley  was  using  a  copper  chisel 
to  shape  the  wonderfully  cut  stones 
of  the  pyramids.  He  was  advancing 
along  all  lines  because  he  had  devel- 
oped a  system  of  writing,  and  so  was 
not  dependent  upon  word  of  mouth 
for  the  management  of  his  affairs. 

Today  this  group  is  to  consider  and 
discuss  the  functions  of  handwriting 
in  developing  human  relationships. 

The  Educational  Policies  Commis- 
sion in  its  recent  publication,  "The 
Purpose  of  Education  in  American 
Democracy"  has  stated  the  objectives 
of  human  relationships.  Respect  for 
Humanity  is  placed  first  on  the  list. 
With  this  ob.jective  in  mind  it  is  clear 
that  very  citizen  should  be  able  to 
write  a  simple  and  straightforward 
statement  in  clear  and  legible  Eng- 
lish. Since  handwriting  plays  such 
an  important  part  in  stamping  out 
illiteracy,  its  value  is  easily  recog- 
nized in  education  for  human  rela- 
tionships. 

Good  writing  is  a  good  habit  and 
good  habits  are  essential  in  consid- 
ering the  well  being  of  others.  Good 
writing  is  the  result  of  many  repeti- 
tive attempts.  In  the  elementary 
grades  much  practice  is  needed  to  fix 
the  habit,  but  this  practice  need  not 
become  meaningless,  monotonous 
drills.  The  school  can  and  does  pro- 
vide many  situations  in  which  the 
children  recognize  the  need  for  hand- 
writing. 

The  Rules  for  Safety  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  this  objective  of  respect 
for  humanity.  In  one  school  the 
safety  patrol  in  teams  of  two,  visit 
the  classrooms  on  Monday  of  each 
week  to  present  a  safety  slogan.  One 
member  of  the  team  gives  a  brief  but 
serious  talk  on  the  meaning  of  the 
slogan  selected  for  the  week.  As  he 
steps  aside,  the  other  member  of  the 
team  writes  the  slogan  on  the  black- 
board. This  second  person  is  selected 
from  the  group  of  sixth  grade  pupils 
who  competed  in  the  city  handwrit- 
ing contest. 


This  activity  accomplishes  a  two- 
fold purpose  in  the  field  of  handwrit- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  the  writer's 
achievement  is  being  recognized  in 
a  very  practical  way.  In  the  second 
place,  the  other  pupils  in  the  school 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  good 
handwriting  demonstrated,  which  acts 
as  an  incentive  to  spur  on  their 
efforts.  These  slogans  remain  on  the 
blackboard  for  a  week  and  furnish 
appropriate  material  for  writing  les- 
sons, provided  a  handwriting  slogan 
or  some  salient  point  is  injected  for 
emphasis.  This  may  be  on  position, 
slant,  size  or  whatever  factor  needs 
attention.  Herein  is  the  secret  of 
progressive  teaching.  When  engaged 
in  such  a  writing  activity  one  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  writ- 
ing is  a  tool  subject  and  requires 
much  repetitive  drill  to  attain  a  sat- 
isfactory degree  of  skill  and  one  of 
the  several  factors  which  make  for 
legibility  must  be  emphasized  with 
each  drill  unit. 


When   you   see   good,    free 
writing,  you  say  that  per- 
son has  training. 


The  educated  person  enjoys  a  rich, 
sincere  and  varied  social  life.  This 
is  very  difficult  in  our  present  highly 
organized  social  life,  especially  in  the 
big  city  where  social  groups  are  large 
and  complex.  The  school  is  an  im- 
portant agency  through  which  chil- 
dren can  enjoy  the  simple,  honest  and 
sincere  forms  of  community  life. 
Many  happy  and  wholesome  relation- 
ships are  established  which  involve 
handwriting. 

As  teachers  we  can  do  much  to 
develop  a  human  interest  in  the  new 
pupil.  He  has  become  a  member  of 
a  social  group  and  should  be  received 
as  such.  If  the  class  writes  the  name 
of  the  new  pupil  and  the  place  from 
which  he  or  she  came,  the  ice  will 
be  broken.  If,  in  addition,  they  write 
a  short  complimentary  sentence,  a 
friendly  relationship  will  at  once  be 
established. 

A  birthday  is  an  important  event 
in  the  life  of  every  child  and  can 
be   recognized   in  a  writing  lesson. 

Then  there  are  letters  to  sick  class- 
mates, invitations  to  parties  or  pro- 
grams, and  acceptances  to  invitations. 


The  heading  of  a  letter  can  be  used 
frequently  for  a  writing  lesson,  with 
special   attention  to   arrangement. 

There  are  messages  to  be  written 
on  Christmas  cards  and  Valentines. 
These  furnish  suitable  material  for 
writing  lessons,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  size,  arrangement  and  letter 
forms  where  needed. 

Children  like  to  exchange  letters 
with  classes  in  other  cities,  thus 
widening  their  circle  of  friendships. 
Sometimes  these  letters  can  be  re- 
quests for  research  material  or  they 
can  accompany  research  material 
which   is   being   sent  to  another  city. 

It  is  said  that  the  greatest  use  for 
handwriting  by  adults  is  found  in 
various  forms  of  letter  writing.  The 
common  laboring  man  and  the  house- 
wife write  letters  and  they  are  often 
called  upon  to  write  their  signatures. 
Because  of  this  universal  need  for 
letter  writing,  it  becomes  an  impoi'- 
tant  subject  for  every  grade. 

Cooperation  is  another  essential  in 
establishing  human  relationships.  Too 
often  the  schools  have  been  guilty  of 
stressing  competition,  thereby  de- 
stroying friendships.  Team  work  is 
possible  even  in  handwriting.  Chil- 
dren will  help  each  other  if  they  are 
all  working  toward  a  common  goal. 
It  mav  h°  the  school  newspaper  or  a 
class  booklet.  In  one  school,  children 
are  compiling  a  "Good  Deeds"  book- 
let. The  good  deed  has  to  be  re- 
ported in  the  third  person,  but  it  is 
written  in  the  first  person.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  practice  some  of 
the  letters  r-r  groups  of  lettei'S  that 
occur  frequently. 

An  educated  person  observes  the 
amenities  of  social  behavior.  There 
are  certain  social  customs  that  ought 
to  be  learned  by  every  child.  If  a 
class  received  an  invitation  to  a  party 
or  a  program,  an  acknowledgement 
is  proper.  After  listening  to  a  pro- 
gram given  by  another  class,  a  little 
nite  of  appreciation,  well  worded  and 
well  written,  will  do  much  toward 
fastening  a  feeling  of  friendliness. 
At  the  same  time  the  children  are 
being  trained  to  observe  the  social 
custom  of  the  "bread  and  butter" 
letter.  Recently,  a  class  that  had 
been  invited  to  a  play  in  another 
school,  wrote  their  reactions  in  the 
form  of  "Critics'  News."  The  chil- 
dren who  received  them  were  delight- 
ed to  read  the  favorable  comments.  | 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Our  Lesson  in  Manuscript  Writing 


By    MISS   FANNIE   STOUT 

Sellersburg,  Indiana 

Teaching  the  word  "Indian" 


Show  the  children  how  to  find  words  they  may  wish  to  write  in  the  word  list  at  the  back  of  this  book. 

(Based  on  Print  to  Script,  page  12) 


After  writing  the  sentence,  "We 
play  Indian"  the  children  discover 
that  they  have  not  had  the  word 
"Indian"  or  the  letter  "I". 

Secure  some  good  Indian  pictures 
to  show  the  class.  Encourage  oral 
discussion,  finding  out  what  the  class 
knows  about  Indians.  Tell  them  a 
good  Indian  story  such  as  "Frances 
Slocum"  or  the  "Childhood  of  Hia- 
watha." 

By  this  time  the  class  should  be 
anxious  to  learn  to  wi-ite  about  In- 
dians and  should  be  ready  to  write 
the   word    Indian. 

The  teacher  now  steps  to  the  black- 
board and  shows  the  class  how  to 
print  the  word,  calling  attention  to 
the  "I".  Show  that  it  is  tall  and 
straight  as  an  Indian.  Compare  its 
height  with  some  other  capital  which 
they   have  had. 


Send  as  many  students  as  possible 
to  the  blackboard  to  print  the  word. 
The  board  should  previously  have 
been  ruled  with  lines  five  inches 
apart.  The  word  should  be  printed 
aljove  each  child's  working  space  and 
chalk  and  erasers  in  place. 


Position   of    the    right    arm    showing 
how   to   make   the   down  strokes. 


Encourage  them  to  criticise  their 
own  work,  and  allow  them  to  make 
corrections.  This  group  of  students 
then  passes  to  their  seats  where  they 
print  the  word  large  on  paper  ruled 
the  long  way,  and  another  group 
goes  to  the  board.  The  teacher 
passes  around  giving  help  wherever 
needed. 

Hectograph  copies  of  an  Indian 
head  in  war  feathers  can  be  given  to 
each  child  to  color  with  crayolas. 
Finally,  he  can  print  the  word  "In- 
dian" below  the  drawing. 

After  learning  to  print  the  word 
"Indian"  the  children  should  print  the 
entire   sentence,   "We   play   Indian." 

The  students  will  also  want  to 
woik  on  other  names  of  Indian  origin. 


Position  at  the  board. 


Position  of  the  arms  and  paper. 
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A  nice  piece  of  engrossing  from  the  Harris  Studio  of  Chicago.     The  Harris   Studio   is   turning   out   some   rery    fine 
work  and  is  to  be  complimented  upon  its  generousness  in  letting   us  see  and   study   this  beautiful   worlv. 
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Report  of  Conference  of  Handwriting  Department 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 


The  members  of  the  Handwriting 
Department  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu- 
cation Association  were  gratified  to 
find  an  audience  numbering  between 
•JoO  and  300  at  the  Handwriting  Con- 
ference on  Nov.  10,  at  Atlantic   City. 

Miss  Olive  Mellon,  Supervisor  of 
Handwriting,  Atlantic  City,  presi- 
dent of  the  department,  greeted  the 
audience.  She  introduced  Miss  Enola 
Morgan,  Supervisor  at  Moorestown, 
who  awarded  the  silver  cup  to  the 
contest  winner,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hor- 
gan  of  Orange. 

Miss   Elizabeth   Drake,   Director   of 

English,     Binghampton,     New     York, 

I   gave  a  delightful  and  inspiring  talk, 

entitled,     "Strengthen     Thy     Stakes." 

I   Her  speech  was  interesting,  practical, 

'  and  to  the  point  for  teachers  of  any 

of  the  language   arts. 

Miss  Doris  Almy,  President  of  the 
N.  A.  P.  T.  S.,  Supervisor  of  Hand- 
writing, Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
extended  the  greetings  of  the  na- 
tional association  to  the  New  Jersey 
group.  She  announced  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  N.  A.  P.  T.  S.,  at 
Atlantic  City,  on  March  21,  22  and 
23,  1940.  at  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel. 
Special  features  of  the  conference 
will  be  a  banquet,  an  exhibit,  and 
possibly  time  for  visiting  nearby 
schools. 

Following  the  addresses,  a  series 
of  slides  showing  many  phases  of 
the  teaching  of  handwriting  were 
shown.  These  were  contributed  by 
Mrs.  Maude  Meyers,  Newark;  Miss 
Olive  Mellon,  Atlantic  City;  Mrs. 
Emma  Myers,  Bridgetown;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Horgan,  Orange;  Miss  En- 
ola Morgan,  Moorestown,  and  Miss 
Marion  L.  Little,  Glassboro  Teach- 
ers College. 

After  the  general  session  a  busi- 
ness meeting  was  called  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  New  Jersey 
group  to  plan  for  the  spring  meet- 
ing. Miss  Almy  assigned  respon- 
sibilities as  follows: 

Chairman  of  arrangements — Mrs. 
Maude    Meyers,    Newark. 

Chairman  of  local  arrangements — 
Miss   Olive  A.  Mellon,  Atlantic   City. 

Member  of  Committee  on  Research 
— Mrs.    Emma    Myers,    Bridgeton. 

Member  of  Committee  on  Member- 
ship— Miss    Edith    Hall,    Burlington. 

Member  of  Publicity  Committee — ■ 
Mrs.  Helen  Shaeffer,  Dunellen;  Miss 
Marion   Little,  Glassboro. 

Member  of  Exhibit  Committee — 
Miss  Grace  Pharazyn,  Margate   City. 

It  was  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Executive  Committee 
early  in  January  at  the  Glassboro 
State  Teachers  College. 

Marion  L.  Little. 


Atlantic    City,    Nov.    10,    1939. 

INVITED  TO  THE  N.A.P.T.S. 

Thank  you  Madam  President.  It 
is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  and  to  bring  you  the  greetings 
and  best  wishes  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Penmanship  Teachers 
and   Supervisors. 

PENMANSHIP    TEACHERS. 

I   would   teach   each   child  to  write 
And    set   dame    fashion's   pace 
With  letters  clear  and  fine 
Swift  cut  across  each  line. 

I  would  teach  them  how  to  send, 
Their   pens   with   ease   and   grace 
Across  each  piece  of  paper  white 
Until  they  loved  to  write  and  write. 

I    would     teach     them,     with     gifted 

power 
The  joy  of  every  penman's  heart 
That  they  too  might  share  a  part, 
In  making  writing  classic  art. 

I  would  teach  them. 


George  Santayana  once  observed 
"The  difficult  is  that  which  can  be 
done  immediately — the  impossible 
that  which  takes  a  little  more  time." 

How  very  true  this  bit  of  philos- 
ophy is.  We  as  teachers  of  hand- 
writing can  realize  only  too  well 
how  often  we  have  stood  before 
what  we  felt  to  be  a  particularly 
difficult  class  only  to  find  a  few  good 
penmen  almost  immediately,  or  how 
often  we  have  found  that  by  devot- 
ing a  little  extra  time  we  have  fin- 
ally taught  that  impossible  pupil 
to  write. 

Although  the  National  Association 
of  Penmanship  Teachers  and  Super- 
visors may  find  their  1940  Conven- 
tion to  seem  to  be  both  difficult  and 
impossible,  nevertheless  we,  like 
Caesar  have  set  out  to  come,  to  see, 
and  to  conquer  a  field  of  doubting 
Thomas's. 

On  Mar.  21,  22  and  23,  we  are 
to  convene  here  in  Atlantic  City.  I 
understand  that  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  is 
holding  their  session  at  this  time 
in  the  Ambassador.  We  believe, 
however,  that  while  both  conventions 
are  independent  of  each  other,  both 
may  greatly  benefit  by  meeting  on 
the  same  date. 

The  theme  of  our  session  is  to  be 
"Penmanship  Contributions  in  a 
foursquare  democracy."  The  square 
consists  of  four  equal  sides,  the 
home,  the  church  and  society,  busi- 
ness, and  the  school. 


I  would  at  this  time  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  the  members  of 
the  State  Association  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  all  other  teachers  to  either 
become  members  of  the  National 
Association,  attend  its  convention,  or 
both.  I  have  appointed  Mrs.  Maude 
Meyers  of  Newark,  and  a  member  of 
your  Association,  as  chaii-man  of  my 
Executive  Board.  Miss  Mellon,  your 
present  President,  is  to  act  as  Chair- 
man of  Local  Aff'airs. 

The  National  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  Chicago,  Dec.  1913.  At 
that  time  J.  H.  Bachtenkirker  was 
elected  its  first  president.  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  good  handwriting.  It 
strives  through  research  and  care- 
ful study  to  present  to  all  teachers 
the  latest  publications,  the  most  re- 
cent methods  and  equipment,  and  the 
results  of  the  work  of  outstanding 
instructors    in    the    profession. 

The  rug  weavers  of  a  certain  coun- 
try place  above  their  looms  the  pat- 
tern of  the  work  which  they  are 
about  to  do.  Although  their  clever 
fingers  weave  an  intricate  design, 
their  eyes  never  leave  the  pattern  be- 
fore them. 

We  as  penmanship  instructors  are 
teaching  a  subject  which  we  are 
proud  to  say  is  not  and  never  has 
been  a  frill.  From  the  earliest  time 
it  has  been  the  second  of  the  sacred 
trinity  of  the  classroom.  It  has 
been  perhaps  the  most  abused.  Its 
patterns  may  have  been  varied, 
its  methods  of  attainment  many,  yet 
through  the  centuries  penmanship 
teachers  have  kept  their  eyes  on  the 
pattern,  legible  handwriting.  We 
have  labored  to  produce  work  which 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
seven  objectives  of  education.  We 
have  not  failed  although  a  dormant 
public  has  often  forgotten  our  ex- 
istance  other  than  to  utter  an  oc- 
casional grumble.  We  must  awaken 
that  public.  If  they  only  grumble 
loud  enough  to  restore  handwriting 
to  its  rightful  place  in  the  school 
curriculum  we  shall  rejoice. 

I  know  that  each  of  you  here  is  en- 
deavoring to  do  this  one  thing,  for 
this  reason  I  am  hoping  that  our 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City  will  have 
the  support  of  all  of  you.  New  Jer- 
sey is  definitely  penmanship  minded. 

Won't  you  all  plan  to  spend  your 
Easter  with  us  here  in  Atlantic 
City? 

DORIS  E.  ALMY. 
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KNIFEMANSHIP 

By  Frank  A.  Krupp,  Interstate  Business  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 


This  type  of  work  is  done  with  a  sharp  jack  knife  using  a  heavy 
cardboard.  Pasted  cardboard  gives  the  best  results.  The  point 
of  the  knife  should  be  rounding  instead  of  real  pointed.  The 
stems  are  made  by  simply  scoring  the  paper  lightly.  The  leaves 
are  cut  deeper  while  the  flowers  are  raised  very  high.  A  very 
large  deep  cut  is  necessary  to  raise  the  petals  of  the  flower. 
Let  us  see  what  you  can  do  on  similar  designs. 
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This  shows  what  a  man  can  do  after  he  reaches 
the  age  of  65,  after  the  average  man  has  retired. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Gaumer  of  802  Wulsin  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who  did  the  above  work,  for 
years  was  ni  the  printing  trade  and  is  now 
doing  a  very  high-class  type  of  work  in  en- 
grossing. We  compliment  Mr.  Gaumer  upon 
his  fine  work  and  wish  him  continued  success. 
He  received  his   instruction  by  correspondence. 


A  NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTION 


Written  by  C.  P.  Zaner — the  penman,  the  teacher,  the  philosopher. 


The  Educator 
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The   McGhee   Studio 

Makers  and  Designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates   furnished 

143    East  State  Street 

Trenton,   N.  J. 


PENMANSHIP    D'ELEGANCE 

Send     me     ONE      DOLLAR     Inr     imiaK      h- 

6    of  mv    favc.nt,-    r,.iiil,iiK,l -.     1     (1m?>.„    k. 

?ar(ls;    1     U'.iutiful    ^..ur]^ll,    1     ^rlu],.l„■>k    > 
men    and    rrite  I.iM.        Will    ,  xchance    ,,.eiii 


PENCRAFT  STUDIO 

O.     Anderson,     Hibbing,     Minnesota. 


SPECIALTY    CARD-WRITING 

Ornamental  Cards,  20c  per  dozen;  Ladies' 
Script.  Colored.  25c  per  dozen.  Bird  Flo 
Ished.    4rc    per    dozen.      Tamblyn     Method. 

A.    T.    SODERSTROM 
343     S.    San     Pedro     St..     Los    Angeles,     Ca 


INTERESTING  AND  EFFICIENT 
SIGNATURES 


The  above  signature  is  that  of 
Supt.  F.  M.  Haiston.  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Pottstown,  Pa.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  us  that  this  signature  is 
attractive  and  business  like  in  ap- 
pearance, is  perfectly  legible,  and 
does  not  require  that  the  name  be 
typed  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter. 

By  the  way,  I  wonder  how  many 
of  our  readers  know  the  origin  of 
this  custom  of  typing  the  name 
below  the  signature.  It  originated 
during  the  World  War  draft  in  the 
case  of  illiterates  who  vi^ere  not  able 
to  write  but  some  of  them  were  able 
to  print,  and  we  finally  struck  upon 
the  scheme  of  printing  the  name 
under    the    signature    of    those    who 


were   illiterate   and    did    not   know   it. 

We  were  first  attracted  to  Supt. 
Haiston's  signature  by  a  somewhat 
similar  signature  made  by  his  Sec- 
retary. This  signature  also  makes 
a  very  interesting  story  in  that  it 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  imitate 
a  signature  that  is  written  with  ease 
and  alacrity  and  still  be  legible. 

A  good  signature  should  not  re- 
quire a  printed  name  to  be  able  to 
read  it,  and  should  be  written  quickly 
and  easily  and  show  some  indi- 
viduality. Mr.  Haiston's  signature 
answers   this   description   fairly   well. 

The  Educator  hopes  to  show  other 
signature  studies  from  time  to  time. 


These  movement  exercises  were  made  by  John  S.  Griffiths   of  Chicago,  Illinois.     Mr.  Griffiths  is  one  of  the  finest  liv- 
ing  penmen. 

Some   systematic   practice   on   general   movement   exercises   will   greatly  strengthen   your   movement   and    make    your 
writing   freer. 
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For  the  young  man  or  woman  who  is  looking  for  an  opportunity,  we  suggest  penwork.     Anyone  who  will  thorough-  | 

ly  prepare  to  do  penwork  will  find  that  it  will  stand  by  him  when  many  other  things  fail.     Every  good  size  city  has  j 
considerable  penwork  to  do.    If  you  are  looking  for  a  profession  which  not  only  pays  well  but  is  interesting,  investi- 
gate engrossing. 

The  above  was  prepared  by  W.  R.  Carson  who  is  now  working  for  the   F.    W.   Martin   Engrossing    Company,   Boston,  ' 

Massachusetts.     Mr.  Carson  recently  attended  the  Zanerian  where  he  studied  engrossing  and  penwork.    Quite  a  num-  | 

ber  of  very  promising  young  men  have  entered  the  penmanship  field  in  the  last  few  years  and  the  outlook  for  this  5 

type  of  work  is  very  encouraging.  '• 
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PENMANSHIP 

Let  Us  Help  You  Now 

CHECK   ITEMS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 
AND  MAIL  TO  US 

Send  catalog  of  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship. 

Send     information     regarding     Correspondence 

Work  in  Penmanship. 

Send   information   about   Stock   Cuts. 

Send    catalog   of   Penmanship    Books   and    Sup- 
plies 

Send   catalog   of   Penmanship   Books   and    Sup- 
plies for   schools. 

Name     

Address 


■  Co/umbus.  Ohio 
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Here  you  will  find  everything  to  fur- 
ther your  comfort  and  enjoyment — 
outside  ocean-view  rooms  .  .  .  sun 
deck  .  .  .  beautiful  dining  room  at  the 
ocean's  edge  .  .  .  superb  cuisine  .  .  . 
varied  sports  .  .  .  and  entertainment. 
You'll  like  your  fellow  guests  .  .  .  and 
the  delightfully  friendly  atmosphere 
of  The  Chelsea. 


Spaclal    Weekly  Rales. 


ATLANTIC   CITY 

lOCl  HIllMAN  .   )    CHtlSrilN  MTCIS  •  JUIIAM  A.  HIUMAN 


Handwriting  Faults  and  How  to 


HANDWRITING   FAULTS  AND   HOW  TO   CORRECT   THEM 


Size  29  in.  x  22  in. 
Postpaid  price  only  25  cents  each. 


Correct  Them 


A  new  Diagnostic  Chart,  entitled  "Hand- 
writing Faults  and  How  to  Correct  Them"  has 
just  been  published.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
improve  the  handwriting  of  your  class  by  keep- 
ing before  them  a  Diagnostic  Chart  which  will 
enable  students  to  easily  pick  out  their  hand- 
writing faults.  Posted  on  the  board  it  makes 
a  handy  reference  that  students  will  come  to 
rely  on  through  the  years  of  constant  use. 
Secure  a  copy  of  "Handwriting  Faults  and  How 
To  Correct  Them"  for  your  class  today  and  take 
advantage  of  the  latest  Diagnostic  Chart  in 
handwriting. 


612  North  Park  Street 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Company 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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The  Part  Instruction  in  Handwriting 
Plays  in  Establishing  Human  Rela- 
tionships. 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
Education  should  help  to  develop 
an  appreciation  of  the  home  and 
family  relationships.  What  child 
does  not  delight  in  presenting  a  well 
written  poem  to  Mother  on  Mothers' 
Day  ?  Mothers  are  equally  delighted 
to  exhibit  these  specimens.  Parents, 
even  though  not  educated,  will  rate 
a  child's  progress  by  his  handwriting 
because  of  its  visibility.  It  is  some- 
thing tangible  to  treasure.  Since 
Mothers'  Day  comes  near  the  end  of 
the  school  year,  the  results  ought  to 
be  gratifying  if  there  has  been  a 
constant  repetition  and  drill  on  the 
factors  essential  to  good  writing. 


The  teaching  of  homemaking  skills 
is  an  important  phase  of  family  life 
education.  Children  like  to  plan  and 
write  menus  for  holiday  dinners. 
They  can  write  recipes  for  candy, 
jelly,  butter,  cranberry  sauce  and 
simple  desserts.  A  second  grade 
class  became  interested  in  making 
gingerbread.  The  names  of  the  in- 
gredients furnished  material  for  a 
writing  lesson.  Many  problems  in 
arithmetic  can  center  on  home  life. 
Children  can  write  original  problems 
for  another  class  to  solve.  This  ac- 
tivity is  a  means  of  motivating  a 
lesson    c.n    figures. 

A  teacher  who  anticipates  the 
many  uses  for  handwiiting  in  devel- 
oping the  objectives  of  human  rela- 
tionships, will  begin  the   school  year 


with  much  drill  on  the  essential  fac- 
tors, keeping  before  the  children  the 
motto  to  which  Abraham  Lincoln  so 
faithfully  adhered:  "I  will  get  ready. 
Perhaps  my  chance  will  come." 

V^r^jP'  Some  of  the  best  pen- 
**  ^^  *  •  manship  teachers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  now  agree  that  your 
writing  reveals  your  personality.  Our 
courses  are  approved  by  some  of  the  best 
business  educators  who  test  their  training 
every  day.  We  will  make  you  a  $3.00 
analysis  of  your  oiun  writing  for  only 
$1.00,  or  send  you  an  8-page  lesson  and 
other  literature  free.  Address,  American 
Institute  of  Grapho-Analysis,  Inc.,  Linn 
Creek,  Mo.  {tVe  came  to  this  beauty 
spot  by  the  Lake  so  you  could  come  and 
visit   us. ) 


A  flourish  made  by  the  late  H.  J.  Ennis,  Portland. 
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DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,   Maine 


COVER 

This  cover  in  part  shows  a  style 
of  pen  art  in  vogue  more  than  half 
a  century  ago  and  only  a  few  old 
fossils  like  myself  persist  in  repre- 
senting creatures  of  the  feathered 
kingdom  in  light  and  shaded  off-hand 
strokes. 

In  case  you  do  not  know,  the  bird 
shown  is  an  eagle  in  a  stunt  flying 
act,  aping  the  aviator  of  today.  Best 
of  all  let's  call  it  an  exercise  stunt 
in  off-hand  pen  work.  In  copying 
this  cover  you  may  use  something 
else  in  place  of  the  eagle;  anything 
in  keeping  with  the  aim  or  purpose 
of  the  magazine.  However,  in  case 
you  would  try  your  hand  on  the 
flourishing  do  this  part  flrst. 

Carefully  pencil  the  lettering,  espe- 
cially the  words  "The  Educator",  giv- 
ing close  attention  to  uniform  size 
and  spacing.  Stipple  face  of  the  let- 
ters with  special  attention  to  color 
values.      Use    a    Gillott    170    pen    for 


this  woi-k.  Rule  in  heavy  black  line 
on  right  side  of  letters.  A  number 
2%  pen  was  used  on  words  begin- 
ning with  "Handwriting".  See  that 
all  parts  of  design  are  in  balance, 
using  centre  line  as  basis  of  meas- 
urement. 


"BOB"  HENDERSON 
JOINS  THE  GREGG  STAFF 

Robert  D.  Henderson,  of  Austin, 
Texas,  has  been  appointed  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Aus- 
tin. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  a  practicing 
accountant  before  entering  educa- 
tional work  and  is  widely  known 
in  both  educational  and  business  cir- 
cles. For  thirteen  years,  he  was 
with  the  Texas  State  Department 
of  Education  where  he  engaged  in 
research  and  served  as  Director  of 
Textbook    Administration. 

Mr.  Henderson  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  and  is  a  life  mem- 


EDWARD 

C.  MILLS 

Script 

Specialists   for 

Engraving    Pi 

rposes 

P.    O. 

Drawer    982 

Rochester. 

N.    Y. 

The 

finest    script 

obtainable    for 

model 

illustrations    for    bookkeeping    texts. 

busi- 

ness 

forms :     works 

on      correspondence.    | 

arithmetic,    and    for 

readers,    speller 

s.    etc. 

Bv    a- 

rointment    only 

ber  of  the  Texas  State  Teachers  As- 
sociation. He  has  had  numerous 
articles  published  in  professional 
magazines,  and  has  written  several 
bulletins  for  the  Texas  State  De- 
partment   of    Education. 


Pupils  Write  Better  with 

STEEL  PENS 

that  require  less  inking  and  flow 
r  mean  better  penmanship.  That's 
why  Gillott's  are  the  standard  in  so  many 
schools.  They  assure  neatness,  accuracy  and 
better    hand-writing. 

Specify  Gillott's  Pens  for  your  classes.  Send 
10c  for  a  sample  set  of  8  pens.  Try  them 
and    note    the   improvement. 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Inc. 

»3    Chambers   St.  New   York.   N.   Y. 


Sheet  Form— Artistic  Designs— 
Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Iling  a  Specialty.     Send    for  Sam- 


Booklet 
Attracti' 
Diploi.ia 
pies    an( 

Best   Quality   —   Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 
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INK    THAT    LIVES 

Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writ- 
ing Ink  is  a  pure  carbon  ink. 
It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  It 
is  the  ink  for  all  public  docu- 
ments and  other  permanent 
records  .  .  .  for  signatures, 
forms  and  photographic  re- 
productions ...  for  formal 
social  usage  .  .  .  for  instruc- 
tion in  penmanship,  where  its 
clarity  and  jet-black  writing 
commend  it  for  training  young 
fingers  to  develop  hand- 
writing of  character.  In  2  oz. 
and  3  oz.  cubes;  also  pints, 
quarts  and  gallons.  Ask  your 
stationer  for  Higgins  Eternal 
Black  Writing  Ink,  and  write 
with   an   ink   that  will   live. 

CHAS.M.  HIGGINS  i,  CO.,  INC. 

271  NINTH  ST..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

higgins^hV 


3>titXiinrrt^ 


Build  a  Business  of  Your  Own.  Bu> 
Diplomas  at  Wholesale.  Carry  eneraved 
blanks  on  hand  to  en^oss  and  fill  small 
orders.  Sell  larger  quantities  lithographed 
to  order.  Sell  our  Silk  lined.  Gold  Stamped, 
Leather  Covers :  Any  size,  any  Color,  any 
quantity. 

If  you  are  in  a  position  to  drum  up 
some  business  for  yourself,  our  Diploma 
Proposition    is   a  good  one:    Send   for   it. 

MARTIN    DIPLOMA    COMPANY 

87  Sommer  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  CLOCK  OF  LIFE. " 

The  ticking  of  the  clock  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  in  the 
world,  for  it  marks  the  passing  of 
time.  It  reminds  us  that  another 
second,  another  hour,  another  day 
has  gone.  And  yet,  despite  this  con- 
stant reminder,  most  of  us  go  along 
wasting  time,  using  it  aimlessly, 
failing  to  get  out  of  it  either  an 
enjoyment  of  life  or  the  satisfac- 
tion of  accomplishment.  We  know 
that  the  opportunity  which  today 
presents  will  never  be  repeated,  that 
Spring  fades  into  Summer,  and  pres- 
ently Winter  comes,  and  we  wake 
with  a  start  to  realize  that  another 
year  has  passed.  Still  we  post- 
pone the  doing  of  things.  There  is 
plenty  of  time,  we  tell  ourselves. 
That  is  the  great  fallacy.  "The 
clock  of  life  is  wound  but  once." — 
Paul  W.  Litchfield. 


TO     MAKE     A     HIT     WITH     THE 
BOSS. 

B.  C.  Forbes,  business  editor, 
writer  and  counselor  of  many  years' 
e.xperience,  always  has  the  right 
idea  when  it  comes  to  advocating  bet- 
ter business,  both  in  principle  and 
practice.  Even  more  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past,  he  says,  promotion 
in  business  life  will  come  to  those 
possessing  understanding  of  human 
nature,  genial  personality,  leadership 
qualities.  Here  are  a  few  pointers 
for  employees  who  want  to  make  a 
hit  with  those  above  them: 

Strive  to  solve  your  own  problems. 
Try  to  straighten  out  your  own 
troubles.  Be  cooperative,  not  carp- 
ing. Most  executives  have  enough 
to  do  attending  to  their  own  respon- 
sibilities. True,  their  responsibilities 
include  untangling  snarls.  But  those 
at  the  top  prefer  subordinates  who 
i-arely  come  to  them  exeeept  to  offer 
constructive  suggestions.  The  em- 
ployee who  exercises  superior  diplo- 
macy, who  develops  aptitudes  for 
handling  fellow-employees,  is  one 
likely  to  be  drawn  by  the  boss  nearer 
to  him.  Concentrate  on  being  a 
trouble-smoother;  avoid  being  a 
trouble-raiser.  Learn  to  get  things 
done  without  friction,  learn  to  get 
other  people  anxious  to  help  you  to 
get  things  done.  Learn,  in  short, 
to   be   a   frictionless   functioner. 


"STRAHM"  Oblique  Penholders  for  sale:  none 
hHter — tr>'  them  and  be  convinced.  Circulars  free 
tiiKcther  with  samples  of  your  name  wi-itten  in  fancy 
Ir.ii.lwritiiii;.  Atltires.s.  F.  L.  Tower,  801  West 
Pleasant    Street,    Hammonton.    New    Jersey. 


PERSISTENCY. 

Six  times  a  spider  has  spun  iti 
web  outside  my  bedroom  window  and 
six  times  I  have  destroyed  it.  To 
morrow  morning  I'm  sure  it  will  be 
there  again. 

To  prevent  a  spider  from  spinning 
its  web  time  after  time  in  the  same 
place,  one  has  to  kill  the  spider. 

If  we  had  the  persistency  of  spi-l 
ders,  we'd  amount  to  something 
wouldn't  we  ? 


BUSINESS  EPIGRAMS. 

Make   good   or   make   room. 
The  most  profitless  thing  to  manu- 
facture is  excuses. 

The  man  who  has  done  his  level 
best,  and  who  is  conscious  that  hei 
has  done  his  best,  is  a  success,  even 
though  the  world  may  write  him 
down   a   failure. 

A  shady  business  never  yields  a 
sunny   life. 

If  you  lazily  remain  of  no  ac- 
count you'll  never  have  much  of  a 
bank   account. 

Don't    talk     about     your     abilities. 
Demonstrate  them. 
These  spell  Failure: 
Fickleness 
Affectation 
Indifference 
Laziness 
Uppishness 
Recklessness 
Envy 


I  will  not  be  an  old  man  before 
my  time — not  in  body,  for  I  will 
always  play;  not  in  mind,  for  I  will 
learn  continually;  not  in  heart,  for 
I  will  live  aboundingly;  not  in  soul, 
for  that  is  eternal. 

In  my  dealings  in  the  tensest  mo- 
ments   of  my  life   as  well   as   in   the 
quietest,   I   will  remember  that  I  am 
God's  man  and  that  truth   I  will  set 
above  all  other  truths;   and  may  the 
Omnipotent     One    empower     me     to  * 
keep  these  resolutions  to  the  end  of  I 
my    days. — President    Holmes,    Drake  1 
University.  j 


m 


BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 
Professional  Training 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 


ACCOUNTING   and   C.  P.  A.  COACHINQ 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  and   FINANeE 

EXECUTIVE    SECRETARIA'.-STENOTVPV 

Dneof  Ain.ri,:i-l,:i.liiiir^.'h'K>l,  Ennijl  anytime.  RmI- 
dent  Classes:  Home  Study.  FItEK  Placement  service. 
fMne  employment  opportunities.  Success  Book  FREE. 
HIU'S  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY.  Dept.  D  Oklahoma  City 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.    H'Uliam  Frauds  Kelly 

nnounces  the    marriage   of   his  Jaur/hter 

Irene  Kelly  McCulloch 


Mr.   Leslie   Eugene   .Acker 

on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-second  of 

Noz'embcr 

Nineteen    hundred   and    thirty-nine 

.■Arlington,  Neiv   Jersey 

»i  Mrs.  Acker  is  the  supervisor  of 
.andwriting  in  Arlington,  New  Jer- 
ley.  During  the  summer  of  1937 
he  attended  the  Zanerian  Summer 
ichool.  Congratulations  from  the 
i^ducator   office   force. 
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This  is  E.  L.  Blystone  of  Adara, 
Pennsylvania,  better  known  as  "Bly 
the  rice  writer."  Mr.  Blystone  has 
traveled  extensively,  performing 
amazing  feats  of  small  writing.  It 
is  stated  that  he  wrote  1,4G5  letters 
on  a  single  grain  of  rice  and  that 
he  WTOte  thrse  lines  of  writing  on  a 
gray  hair.  He  has  appeared  in 
"Strange  As  It  Seems"  at  the  New 
York   World's  Fair. 


\\\  Supplies  furnished.  Write 
or  details  and  my  book,  "How 
0  Become  an  E.vpert  Penman." 
'REE!  Your  name  will  be 
legantly  written  on  a  card  if 
ou  enclose  stamp  to  pay 
lostagv-.      Write    today ! 

r.  M.   TEVIS 


Box   25-C.    Chillicothe.    Mo. 


STUDENTS  OF 

Antioch  High  School,  Antioch,  Calif, 
wish  to  exchange  handwriting  speci- 
mens with  students  in  other  states. 
Address — C.  L.  Swenson,  Antioch, 
California. 


Illipp  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

HllPr  Missoula,  Mont,  """f  »' 
"■^"  ■  Member  N.A.T.A.  Huff  s  J 
fe'.iilication    booklet    free    to    .^cmherg  century. 


ALASKA    AND    THE    WEST 

nt-Hil.ii        Hxctllt-nt     npportunitief 


all  depart- 
register  with 
quarter    of    a 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  IN  DEMAND 

Our  Field  Middle  West  and  West 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Minneapolis,  Minn..  Plymouth  Bldg.,  A.  Gloor,  A.  M.,  Mgr.        | 
Largest,  Most  Successful  Agency  in  the  West 

SPKCIAL  SERVICE — If  your  application  letter  and  personal  interview  do  not  bring  re- 
sults send  me  your  letter  with  $2.00  and  I  will  re-write  it  and  give  you  suggestions  for 
personal    interview. 


BROOKMIRE 

ECONOMIC 

SERVICE 


INVESTMENT 

AND 

ECONOMIC 
COUNSELORS 


Descriptise.  booklet 
of  Brookmire  Services  and 
sample  Bulletins  on  in\cst- 
ment,  business  and  economic 
subjects  mailed  upon  request. 

Kindly  address  Depl.  37 

BROOKMIRE 

Corporation- /nufilm»nl  Counstlori  and 
>^dmiTiijtiatiu«  EtOTiDTnisls-Founded  iq04 

SSI  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


y    'Z^f^.^-tL-.^i^     C'-'>^l-^£^ 


Specimen   for   supplementary    practice   written    by    F.    B.    Courtney  of  Detroit,   Michigan. 
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Children  like  to  write  greetings  and  send  them  to  their  relatives  and  friends.  These  words  are  rather  hard,  but 
children  have  enough  interest  in  them  to  make  an  effort  to  learn  to  write  them.  Watch  the  size  of  capitals  and  small 
letters. 


PENMANSHIP    HELPED. 

Since  my  schooling  in  the  Zaner- 
ian  I  have  finished  my  college  work 
at  Drake  University  and  now  hold 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Education  with  a  major  in  Com- 
merce. All  along  the  way — in  both 
my  teaching  and  office  work — I  have 
made  use  of  the  training  I  received 
in  the  Zanerian,  and  am  very  en- 
thusiastic about  penmanship  instruc- 
tion. 

MINNIE    TRUAX    AGNEW 

1349  Morton  Avenue 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Cavaluzzi  of  Jer- 
sey City,  New  Jersey,  recently  won 
the  Professional  Certificate.  Mr.  Cav- 
aluzzi is  a  hard  worker  and  has 
plenty   of   perseverance. 


J.  Arlington  Baker,  who  has  been 
on  the  road  for  two  years  is  back 
in  the  teaching  profession.  He  is 
with  the  Tome  School,  Port  De 
posit,  Maryland.  Mr.  Baker  is  a  for 
mer  Zanerian  and  plans  to  return 
to  the  summer  school. 


James  E.  Brown,  the  penman,  is 
now  with  the  Kinman  Business  Uni- 
versity of  Spokane,  Washington.  He 
is  dean  of  that  school. 


A  nice  letter  written  in  Script, 
has  been  received  from  Everett  J. 
Patterson,    of    Chillicothe,    Missouri. 


Miss  Ruby  E.  Morris  has  been 
granted  an  Educator  Professional 
Certificate.  Miss  Morris  has  made 
a  spectacular  improvement  in  her 
writing.  Because  of  her  outstand 
ing  work  in  penmanship  she  was 
selected  to  do  some  penmanship 
teaching  in  the  Central  Business 
College    of   Indianapolis,    Ind. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  dashy  signatures  by  F.  B.  Courtney. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers  includinK  books  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  sub- 
jects. All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  the  object  beinj?  to  give  suffi- 
cient description  of  each  to  enable  our  readers 
to  determine  its  value. 


Occupational  Guidance  for  Youtli, 
Part  No.  1,  Finding  Yourself,  by  F. 
Lyman  Tibbitts,  University  of  Okla- 
homa, Norman,  Oklahoma.  Published 
by  The  Hawlow  Publishing  Corpor- 
ation, Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
(Paper  cover,  29   pages. 

i  Contents    of    Part    No.    1  : 

■    Introduction. 
f     Self-discovery. 

Occupational    Life     of     the     Community. 

Employment     Probabilities. 

What  Should  One  Know  About  Occupations. 

How    to   Study    an    Occupation    Intelligently. 

Projects,     Problems     and     References. 


A  Girl  Who  Grows  Up,  by  Ruth  Fed- 
der,  Guidance  Counselor,  The  Elkins 
Park  Junior  High  School,  Elkins 
Park,  Pennsylvania.  Published  by 
the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Many  volumes  are  at  present  available  giv- 
ng  information  to  parents,  teachers,  or  group 
eaders  about  problems  of  the  teen-age  girl. 
There  are  few  that  have  been  written  for  the 
jiri  herself.  The  author  of  this  book  is  an 
ndividual  who  knows  girls,  because  she  has 
ived  and  worked  with  them.  Miss  Fedder 
ipeaks  out  of  a  very  practical  and  tested 
experience  with  girls  and  a  sound  knowledge 
>f  the  psyrholnpy  und<  rlying  the  behaviour 
nanift'stations  that  puzzle  a  girl  or  her  older 
"rit-nds    in    the    process    of    her    growing    up. 

Some  of  the  chapter  heads  are  as  follows: 
Iniwing  Up.  Gaining  Self  Confidence,  Acting 
['our  Age.  Growing  Up  Emotionallv.  Getting 
)n  With  People.  Associating  Happily  With 
ioys.  Deciding  About  a  Job.  The  Give  and 
i'akf    of     Living,     Books     You     May     Want    To 


business   Law   for   Everyday   Use,   by 

A.  Lincoln  Lavine,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
J.D.,  Professor  of  Law  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Law  Department,  St. 
John's  University,  School  of  Com- 
merce, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Member  of 
the  New  York  Bar,  and  Morris 
Mandel,  M.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Busi- 
ness Law  and  Accounting,  New 
Utrecht  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N. 
V.  Published  by  The  John  C.  Wins- 
ton Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cloth   cover,    612   pages. 

This  new  book  is  a  practical  text  that 
rien  tales  for  the  high -school  student  a  sub- 
let of  vital  importance  in  everyday  life.  A 
)und  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
les  of  business  law  is  necessary,  regardless 
f  thf  student's  future  course  in  school,  busi- 
t'ss.  tir  industry.  With  an  approach  that  is 
livr  ;ind  interesting,  yet  also  pedagogically 
Tn-rt,  BUSINESS  LAW  FOR  EVERYDAY 
SP:    piovides    that    knowledge. 


Built  on  the  unit  plan,  each  of  the  eighty 
units  represents  a  discussion  and  an  explana- 
tion of  one  definite  thtme  woven  around  a 
legal  maxim.  Generous  use  is  made  of  the 
question-and-answer  method,  so  frequently  ap- 
plied in  law.  Lists  of  highlights  from  the 
unit,  legal  terms,  queries  that  test  student 
understanding,  and  practical,  original  cases 
which  interpret  and  apply  the  principle 
learned  follow  each  unit.  These  exercises 
stimulate  the  student's  interest  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  law  and  challenge  him  to  logical 
and   just   thinking. 

Teachers  who  prefer  to  present  their  sub- 
ject   by    the    "case    method"     alone    will    note 

that  there  are  comprehensive  lists  of  supple- 
mentary cases  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
These  lists  also  provide  for  individual  differ- 
ences. Students  with  a  flair  for  business  law 
will  find  here  in  these  supplementary  cases 
ample  material  to  satisfy  their  demands.  How- 
ever,  if  so  desired,  the  cases  may  be  omitted. 
yet  the  contents  will  remain  adequate  for  all 
students. 

The  clear,  simple  style  is  well  within  the 
comprehension  of  every  high-school  student. 
It  never  becomes  involved  or  too  technical  as 
is  the  case  of  many  texts  having  law  for 
their    subject. 

Beautiful  murals  symbolic  of  the  law.  draw- 
ings  which  interpret  legal  principles,  and  re- 
productions of  legal  and  business  forms  com- 
prise the  unusual  illustrations.  AJl  have 
definite  earning  value  and  all  are  in  accord 
with    modern    principles    of    visual    education. 


The  Medical  Stenographer,  by  Effie 
B.  Smither.  Published  by  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover,  399  pages. 

This  book  was  prepared  for  those  who 
wish  to  learn  to  take  medical  dictation  with 
facility  and  speed.  A  specialized  training  for 
shorthand  writers  who  already  are  able  to 
write  Gregg  Shorthand  with  ordinai->'  speed. 
It  was  written  by  an  author  who  was  former- 
ly the  stenographer  of  a  prominent  physician. 
and  contains  ( 1 )  student  instructions,  1 2 ) 
medical  word  lists  to  preview  the  dictation. 
(3)  medical  case  histories  in  shorthand,  and 
(5)  biographies  of  famous  men  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  The  meaning  of  all  medical  terms 
is   carefully    brought   out. 


Rhythmic      I'ypewriting      Drills,      by 

Merla  L.  Reed.  Published  by  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     Paper  cover,  42  pages. 

This  is  a  supplementary  typing  text  that 
contains  the  procedures  and  exercise  material 
for  developing  metronomic  and  flowing  rhythm 
along  with  the  regular  typing  instruction.  The 
short  lessons  are  accompanied  by  instructions 
to  the  student  and  an  indication  as  to  which 
of  the  Rational  Rhythm  Records  can  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  Suitable  for  be- 
ginning  or    advanced  students. 


Teach  Your  Fingers  To  Spell,  by 
Bitha  Craig  and  Louis  A.  Leslie. 
Published  by  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Paper 
cover,  125   pages. 

This  is  a  new  method  of  teaching  spellings 
by  means  of  the  typewriter.  It  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  when  the  fingers  of  the  typist 
are  taught  to  spell  they  have  a  more  tena- 
cious memory  than  the  mind.  The  exercises 
call  for  the  student,  first,  to  type  a  selected 
list  of  spelling  words,  and  then  to  type  a 
meaningful  paragraph  in  which  these  words 
are  used.  While  the  major  result  is  improved 
spelling  ability,  the  student's  typing  speed  and 
accuracy  are  improved  as  a  by-product.  The 
book  is  spiral-bound  permitting  it  to  stand 
up  on   the   desk   like  an   opened  typing   book. 


Business  Education,  Basic  Principles 
and  Trends,  by  Herbert  A.  Tonne. 
New  York  University,  Published 
by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover,. 
344    pages. 

This  book  has  been  written  to  present  an 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of 
business  education.  It  may  be  used  for  a  one- 
st.me.ster  course  by  giving  briefer  consideration 
to  those  topics  deemed  less  important,  or  may 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  two-semester  course 
by  more  extensive  use  of  the  review  questions 
and  problems  presented  for  discussion. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
place  of  business  education  in  the  secondary 
school  in  terms  of  its  objectives.  The  second 
portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  specific  training  for  business  occupa- 
tions in  the  secondary  school  and  other  types 
of   schools    giving   work    in    business    education. 

Sympathetic  treatment  is  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  business  education  for  the  con- 
sumer, distributive  education,  general  and 
specialized  office  practice,  the  shift  upward 
of  vocational  training,  and  other  progressive 
attempts  at  improving  the  work  of  business 
education.  However,  the  difficulties  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  suggestions  are  not  mini- 
mized. The  criticisms  of  the  basic  program 
of  business  education  now  in  operation  are 
given  full  recognition ;  but  the  continuing 
efficiency  and  student  value  of  the  backbone 
subjects  of  business  education  are  made  com- 
pletely evident. 


Vw  enty  Shortcuts  to  Shorthand 
Speed,  by  Clyde  Insley  Blanchard, 
Instructor  in  High-Speed  Short- 
hand, Evening  Sessions,  Hunter 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Holder  of  Gregg  Official  175-Word 
Medal;  General  Editor,  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  Published  by 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover,. 
100  pages. 

This  is  an  informal  method  book  on  short- 
hand teaching.  Each  of  twenty  fundamental 
shorthand  teaching  principles  is  discussed  in 
an  informal,  detailed,  and  practical  manner. 
The  teaching  procedures  covered  are  those 
that  occur  and  reoccur  to  the  average  teacher 
many  times  in  a  year  of  shorthand  teaching. 
Beginning  teachers  and  experienced  teachers 
alike  should  find  possibilities  for  professional 
improvement  in  this  volume  by  an  experienced 
shorthand    teacher. 


I  have  been  enjoying  the  Educator 
greatly.  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  varied,  interesting  articles 
published,  and  also  on  the  splendid 
services  rendered  the  penmanship 
profession  through  your  valuable 
magazine. 

G.  C.   GREENE, 
Registiar  and   Vocational   Adviser 
Banks   College, 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


PENCRAFT    STUDIO 

On  December  15,  Adjutant  F.  O. 
Anderson,  Hibbing,  Minnesota,  opened 
up  the  Pencraft  Studio.  He  reports 
that  he  has  already  started  out  with 
some  worthwhile  orders. 

Adjutant  Anderson  is  a  very  skill- 
ful penman  as  most  of  our  readers 
know.  There  is  plenty  of  pen  work 
to  do  if  one  is  qualified  to  do  it. 
Adjutant  Anderson  will  be  glad  to 
exchange  specimens  with  other  pen- 
men  and   engiossers. 
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mij^t  rxtii  nmi 
^u^A  tn  Hit  0ak , 

VdUu  tnni  xxxt  br 


K0Utur'^c5^oL<:n 


The  above  was  made  by  W.  Leroy  Newark   in  the  Zanei-Bloser  engrossing   studio.     Designs   of  this  kind   are  very 
beautiful   when   colored  by   hand  and   framed.  ' 
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HOTEL 

ALPIN 

agxeatHoteC 


FROM  $3.00  A  DAY,  SII\GLE    •    FROM  S4.50  DOUBLE 

LARGE.      BRIGHT      ROOMS.      NEW  LY      FURNISHED 
NEW  LY  DECORATED!  EACH  fflTH  PRIVATE  BATH! 


HOTEL 

N'^ALPIN 

BROADWAY  AT  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Und*i  KNOTT  Management       JOHN  J.  WOELFLE.  Manager 


uta 


(lojMntUat!i 


AIR  iOIDlTlOIED 

IN 

LOUISVILLE 

KENTUCKY 

Every  public  room  and  many 
guest-  rooms  are  now  air-con- 
ditioned to  insure  perfect 
temperature  at  all  times.  En- 
joy real  comfort,  quietly  effi- 
cient service  and  truly  excel- 
lent food  while  you  stay  in 
the  most  convenient  hotel  in 
Louisville.  Complete  garage 
service  available. 


FROM     ^2.?2     ^'"9'® 
FIFTH  AND  WALNUT  STREETS 

REiTllfKY 


For  Students  of  Engrossing 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


The  greatest  collection 
of  practical  engrossing 
ever  published.  Revised 
edition,  about  one-half 
of  the  bouk  being  new 
material  -  -  the  fin  .^t 
work  of  the  kind  ever 
prepared  by  the  profes- 

A  book  81'^  X  Uy2- 
I'iTi  pages,  containing 
tnmp.ete  courses  of  in- 
structions in  Round- 
hand.  Broadpen.  Pen- 
ciled and  Freehand  I.ft- 
Wash  Drawing 
and  Pen  Drawing.  In- 
structs how  to  make 
Diplomas,  Certificates, 
Title  Pages.  Engross 
Resolutions,  and  pre- 
numerous  full- 
page  examples  of  pen 
and  brush  work  fronn 
tb^■  iL-ading  engrossing 
masters  of  the  country. 
The  one  indispensable 
bonk  for  all  engrossing 
arti.sts  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.    It   contains   a 

wealth  of  materials  and 

ideas. 

stpaid.    $2.50. 
PLAIN    USEFUL    LETTERING,    48    pages,    35c 

SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 

These  are  the  pens  that  are 
used  by  engrossers  for  exe- 
cuting the  various  styles  of 
lettering.  German  Text,  Old 
English,  etc..  etc.  For  mak- 
ing or  filling  names  in  diplo- 
mas, engrossing  resolutions, 
for  ledger  headings,  or  in 
fact  for  executing  any  kind 
of  practical,  rapid  lettering, 
these  pens  are  the  best  made. 
Thtre  are  a  few  other  num- 
bers of  theee  pens  than  are 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve  are  all  any  engross- 
ing artist  ever  has  occasion 
to     use.       Double      Lettering  1".    20    and    30. 

Holder     .20c 

1   complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens,   Nos.    1,   l^^,  2.  2^,   3,  Z^,  4. 

5.  and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.   10.  20  and  30  double  pointed. 

postpaid $  ,35 

1  dozen  of  any  numbers   (assorted  as  desired)   single  pointed  .25 

1    rt  Z(       o.    ;-i  ,.    numoers    Assorted  as   desired)    doub.e   poi    ted .60 

Less  than   a  dozen   single  pointed  pens,  2   for  5c.   and   less   than   a 

dozen   double  pointed,   5c   each. 
'4    gross  of  any  oiie  numbf-r  single   pointed  pens,   postpaid  .  .  .50 

1    gross   of   any    one    number    single    pointed    pens,    postpaid    1.75 

Vi  gross  of  any  one  number  double  pointed  pens,  postpaid  1.50 

"INKHOLDER" 

for  Soennecken  Lettering  Pens.  But 
little  ink  dipping  is  necessary  when 
this  ink-holder  is  used.  Saves  time  and 
patience  when  one  has  considerable 
work    to    do. 

Each.    10    cents. 


Single    pointed     pen,     9     numbers- 


1.    IH'.    2.    21 


314,    4,    5.    and    6 


^^  Ojiljllllllllillitllllllllllli) 
Double  pointed  pen,  3  numbers — 


INKS 

Zanerian  India,  Postpaid  40c 

Zanerian  Gold,   Postpaid   25c 

Ainolds  Japan,  Postpaid  50c 

PAPERS 

Zanerian  5  lb..  Express   Coll $1.50 

Zanerian  No.  9,  Express  Coll J&3 

Artificial  Parchment   (16x21)   6  sheets 

postpaid    1.50 

Genuine  Sheepskin  (16x21)  1  sheet  postpaid  2.50 
White  Cardboard  (22Vix28y2)  6  sheets 

postpaid 90 

TEXT   LETTERING   AND   ENGROSSING 
COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course  will 
train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  German  Text,  Shading, 
etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this  course,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the  engrossing 
business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or  as  a  sideline 
is  very  profitable.  You  can  become  quite  skillful 
by  faithfully  following  this  course. 
Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course  (including  manual) $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course  2.85 


ADVANCED  ENGROSSING  COURSE 
BY   CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  text) $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course....     2.25 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  Norfh  Park  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Vol.  45 


FEBRUARY,  1940 


No.  6 


Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  at  612  N.  Park  St,  Columbus.  O.,  by  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company.    Entered  as  second- 
class  matter  November  21,    1931,  at  the  post  office  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879.     Subscription  $1.60  a  year. 
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For  Students  of  Engrossing 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


An  J'ti>ttxtrtor  ni 
^l\lnlnfthanft  Uri 
tirimj  CnumsMnij 

'^*^^yJ5n«hArt  <Bi 


The  greatest  collection 
of  practical  engrossing 
ever  published.  Revised 
edition,  about  one-half 
of   the   book   being 


ate  rial 


the    finest 


of   the 
prepared  by  the  profes- 

A  book  8^  X  IIU. 
13G  pages,  containing 
complete  courses  of  in- 
structions in  Round- 
hand.  Broadpen.  Pen- 
ciled  and  Freehand  Let- 
tering, Wash  Drawing 
and  Pen  Drawing.  In- 
structs how  to  make 
Diplomas,  Certificates. 
Title  Pages.  Engross 
Resolutions,  and  pre- 
sents numerous  full- 
page  examples  of  pen 
and  brush  work  from 
the  leading  engrossing 
masters  of  the  country. 

The  one  indispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  materials  and 


SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 

These  are  the  pens  that  are 


,^^ 


'M IIUMUIII.I 


3 


Single 

1.     l'/2. 


pointed    pen.    9    numbe 
2.   2Vi    3,   311,,    4,   5,   an 


Double  pointed  pen,  3  numbers — 


used  by  engrossers  for  exe- 
cuting the  various  styles  of 
lettering,  German  Text,  Old 
English,  etc.,  etc.  For  mak- 
ing or  filling  names  in  diplo- 
mas, engrossing  resolutions, 
for  ledger  headings,  or  in 
fact  for  executing  any  kind 
of  practical,  rapid  lettering, 
these  pens  are  the  best  made. 
There  are  a  few  other  num- 
bers of  these  pens  than  are 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve  are  all  any  engross- 
ing artist  ever  has  occasion 
to     use.      Double     Lettering  10.    20    and    30. 

Holder     20c 

1  complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens,  Nos.  1,  1%.  2,  21^,  3,  S'/,,  4, 
5.  and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.   10.  20  and  30  double  pointed,' 

postpaid      J  ^35 

1   dozen  of  any  numbers    (assorted  as  desired)   single  pointed  '........     .25 

I    dozen  ot    any  numners    I  assorted  as  desired)    double  pointed 60 

Less  than  a  dozen  single  pointed  pens,  2  for  5c.  and  less  than  a 
dozen   double  pointed,    5c   each. 

'%!   gross  of  any  one  number  single  pointed  pens,  postpaid 50 

1    gross  of  any  one  number  single   pointed   pens,   postpaid   1.75 

V4  gross  of  any  one  number  double  pointed  pens,  postpaid  1.50 

"INKHOLDER" 

for  Soennecken  Lettering  Pens.  But 
little  ink  dipping  is  necessary  when 
this  ink-holder  is  used.  Saves  time  and 
patience  when  one  has  considerable 
work    to    do. 

Each,    10   cents. 


INKS 

Zanerian  India,  Postpaid  40c 

Zanerian  Gold,   Postpaid   25c 

Arnolds  Japan,  Postpaid  50c 

PAPERS 

Zanerian  5  lb.,  Express  Coll $1.50 

Zanerian  No.  9,  Express  Coll ,83 

Artificial  Parchment   (16x21)   6  sheets 

postpaid    1.50 

Genuine  Sheepskin  (16x21)  1  sheet  postpaid  2.50 
White  Cardboard  (22%x28y2)  6  sheets 

postpaid    90 

TEXT   LETTERING   AND   ENGROSSING 
COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course  will 
train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  German  Text,  Shading, 
etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this  course,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the  engrossing 
business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or  as  a  sideline 
is  very  profitable.  You  can  become  quite  skillful 
by  faithfully  following  this  course. 
Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course  (including  manual) $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course  2.85 


ADVANCED  ENGROSSING  COURSE 
BY   CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  text)  $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course....     2.25 
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The  POPULAR 

PLACE  TO  STAY 
IN 

TOLEDO 


People  traveling  or  living  in  Toledo  quite 
naturally  turn  to  the  Fort  Meigs.  Not  only 
is  it  the  focal  point  of  activities,  but  it  is 
a  convenient,  comfortable  and  pleasant 
hotel.  Its  unusual  Purple  Cow  Coffee  Shop 
and  Maritime  Buffet  are  the  reasons  it  is 
preferred  as  an  entertainment  center. 

250  ROOMS$0 

WITH  BATH  fM>H  L 

JOSEPH    HERLICY,    Monoger 

FORTMEIGS 

HOTEL 

ST.  CLAIR  BETWEEN   MADISON  AND 
JEFFERSON 

ONE     OF     THE    ALBERT     PICK     HOTELS 


Extraordinary  MetKods 

Courses  For 
Commercial  Teachers 

The  Gregg  Summer  Session  has  been  the  pathway 
to  better  teaching  for  thousands  of  men  and  women 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Going  to  the 
Gregg  Summer  Session  is  more  than  merely  attending 
a  "Summer  School."  It  is  a  way  that  will  enlarge 
your  vision,  broaden  your  experience,  refresh  the 
tired  imagination,  give  you  "new  ways  to  do  old 
things  better,"  and  enable  you  to  recapture  the  am- 
bition to   be   a   leader   in   your   profession. 

Courses  are  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  experienced  teachers,  as  well  as  those  about  to 
enter  this  profession.  Graduates  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  enthusiastically  recommend 
the  practical  courses  of  study. 

The   1940   Session  begins   July  8   and  closes 
August  16.    Write  today  for  special  bulletin. 

THE  GREGG   COLLEGE 


6  North  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


SUCCESS     DRILLS     IN 
TOUCH   TYPEWRITING 

By  CHARLES  E.  BATEN,   Principal 

The  Lewis  and   Clark  Public   Night  School 
Spokane,  Washington 

A   complete   course   especially   designed 

for  business   schools  and 

evening  classes. 

Important'  Features   .... 

Bold  type,  well  spaced,  easy  to  read  and 
follow  even  in  poorly  lighted  classrooms. 

Exercises  carefully  developed  to  produce 
high  speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  mini- 
mum time. 

Each  exercise  has  a  specific  purpose,  and 
instructions  are  reduced  to  simplest  and 
briefest  form. 

Price  50  cents 

Discount  on  quantity 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 


370  Atlantic  Avenue 


Boston,  Mass. 
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^  Courteous  Service 
)f  Genuine  Hospitality 
it  Luxurious  Surroundings 
In 


DAYTON 


*  You'll  appreciate  the  com- 
fort and  superior  facilities  at 
Dayton's  leading  hotel  —  the 
smart  and  colorful  Miami, 
first  choice  of  experienced 
travelers.  Spacious,  taste- 
fully furnished  rooms.  Inter- 
nationally famous  for  its  ex- 
cellent food  ....  Popular 
Crystal  Bar. 

400  ROOMS 

WITH  BATH 
from   *2.50 

HOTEL 

MIAMI 

V.   C.    MURPHY,   Manoger 

SECOND  AND  LUDLOW  STREETS 

ONE   OF   THE   ALBERT   PICK    HOTELS 


X 


< 

o 


Here  you  will  find  everything  to  fur- 
ther your  comfort  and  enjoyment — 
outside  ocean-view  rooms 
deck  .  .  .  beautiful  dining  room  at  the 
ocean's  edge  .  .  .  superb  cuisine  .  .  . 
varied  sports  .  .  .  and  entertainment. 
You'll  like  your  fellow  guests  .  .  .  and 
the  delightfully  friendly  atmosphere 
of  The  Chelsea. 


Special    Weeklv  Rales. 


ATLANTIC   CITY 

iOei  HILIMAN  ■  I.  CHIISriAN  MYEIS  .  JUIIAN  A.  HIllM 


THE    ROAD    TO    SKETCHING    FROM    NATURE 


•  those  who 
ire  to  learn 
sketch  from 


pen  ; 


'ith 
md  pencil, 
book  will 
arouse  interest 
in  both  art  and 
nature,  and 
teach  you  to 
know,  appreci- 
ate and  pro- 
duce good  art. 
Learning  to 
sketch  is  as 
any- 


thing 
you     g 


else 

o     about 

rrectly. 

"The    Road    to 

Sketching  from 

Nature"   tells   you   how. 


nthu 


The  instructions  are  plain,  interesting,  progressive, 
astic  and  enjoyable.  It  discusses  location,  proportion,  light  and 
shade,  reflection,  treatment,  composition  and  suggestions.  The 
work  contains  62  pages,  over  50  illustrations  made  direct  from 
nature,  is  printed  on  the  finest  plate  paper.  6V2X9  inches,  and 
is   bound   in    flexible   art   linen. 

It    is    graded    from    the    simplest    outline    sketch    to    the    most 
artistic    pen    and    pencil    pictures.     It   contains 
painting   beautifully   reproduced 
you    will    certainly    go    out 
nature. 

PRICE   $1.00   POSTPAID 

Write  for  catalog  of  penmanship  books  and  supplies. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 
Columbus,  Ohio 


water   color 
olors.    If  you  Bet  this  book, 
learn    to   sketch   and   appreciate 
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THE      1939 

COLLEGE    BLUE    BOOK 

SINCE    1923 

The  Standard  Reference  Work  of  Higher  Education 

700  PAGES— INCREASE  OF  OVER   100 


It  brings  to  you  for  instant  reference  the    basic    facts,    ratings,    entrance, 

fees,  resources. 


Used  constantly  by  College  and  School  officials,  by  Guidance  Committees  and  by  Lead- 
ing Libraries. 

Covers  652  Colleges  and  Universities.  563  Junior  and  119  Negro  Colleges. 
Also  2613  Professional  Schools  of  Aeronautics,  Agriculture,  Architecture,  Commerce, 
Dentistry,  Education,  Engineering,  Forestry,  Journalism,  Law,  Library  Science,  Medi- 
cine, Nursing,  Osteopathy,  Optometry,  Pharmacy,  Social  Work,  Theology,  and  Schools 
of  Technology.  

.567  Universities  around  the  World.    Full  page  color  State  Maps  in  Educational  Atlas. 

^       _  Address  the  Editor— Dr.  H.  W.  Hurt 

Price    Ik  A  T"!  404   Riverside  Drive 

rrice    ^i|.m  New  York  Citv 


Provides  for  Variation 
in  Students'  Abilities 


New  Standard  Typewriting 


Abundant  Material 

Correct   Forms   Only 

Best  Current  Usage 

Clear,   Concise   Direc- 
tions 

Interesting  Topical 
Arrangement 

Distinct  Type 
Durable  Binding 
Good   Illustrations 


Nathaniel  Altholz 

Director    of   Commercial  Education, 
Board  of  Education, 
City  of  New  York 


Charles  E.  Smith 

and       Specialist  in    Typeiuriting   Instruction, 
Trainer  of  Every  ff^orld's  Professional 
Typeiuriting   Champion 


We  might  elaborate  one  feature  after  another — the  topical  arrangement  of  applied 
problem  material ;  the  interesting,  instructive,  carefully  selected  exercise  and  project 
material;  the  constant  attention  to  the  interest  and  convenience  of  pupil  and  teacher; 
the  method  by  which  the  entire  class,  vfith  no  slighting  of  individual  aptitude,  mas- 
ters the   keyboard  together. 

But  it  all  comes  down  to  just  this:  Here  is  the  typeiuriting  text  luhich  ivitl  serve 
you  best.  New  Standard  Typewriting  is  now  in  wide  use,  in  every  case  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Embodying  ideas  gathered  from  exceptional  experience 
and  thorough  understanding  of  actual  classroom  problems,  it  stands  approved  by 
every   test   of  expert   opinion   and    practical    demonstration. 


The  Most   USABLE   Text  Ever  Devised 


PITMAN  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 

New  York  Chicago 
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ilR  COllTIOli 

IN 

LOUISVILLE 

KENTUCKY 

Every  public  room  and  many 
guesf-  rooms  are  now  air-con- 
difioned  fo  insure  perfect 
temperature  at  all  times.  En- 
joy real  comfort,  quietly  effi- 
cient service  and  truly  excel- 
lent food  while  you  stay  in 
the  most  convenient  hotel  in 
Louisville.  Complete  garage 
service  available. 


FROM     ^2   £2      Single 

FIFTH  AND  WALNUT  STREETS 

rnnva 

=HOTEL^^ 


HOTEL 

M'ALPIN 


a^xnaiHoUC 


FROM  S3.00  A  DAY.  SINGLE    •    FROM  $4.50  DOUBLE 

LARGE,      BRIGHT      ROOMS.      NEWLY      FURNISHED     i 
NEWLY  DECORATED!  EACH  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH!     ' 


HOTEL 

N'ALPIN 

BROADWAY  AT  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK      ; 

Una*i  KNOTT  Management        JOHN  J.  WOELFLE,  Manager 


5^  E:>DUO/^a'QR 


America's  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


Volume  45 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  FEBRUARY,  1940 


No.  6 


CONVENTION  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


N.  A.  P.  T.  S.  NOTES 

Have  you  renewed  your  member- 
ship yet? 

Have  you  reserved  your  room  for 
the  Annual  Convention  ? 

Have  you  planned  your  exhibit? 

If  you  haven't  joined  the  associa- 
tion as  yet,  won't  you  mail  your  reg- 
istration to  Mary  Poore  as  soon  as 
you  have  finished  reading  this  mes- 
sage? 

Mr.  Clarence  McKelvie  and  his  Re- 
search Committee  are  working  hard 
to  give  you  something  worthwhile  to 
have  for  future  use,  while  the  e.xecu- 
tive  board  and  advisory  committee 
are  planning  a  varied  and  interesting 
program.  Part  of  the  program  will 
be  a  demonstration  of  visual  aids 
especially  adapted  to  handwriting. 
We  will  send  you  an  advanced  copy 
of  the  program  as  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

All  exhibits  should  be  sent  to  the 
National  Association  of  Penmanship 
Teachers  and  Supervisors,  Ritz-Carl- 
ton  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  not 
later  than  March  20. 

Of  course  we  are  all  hoping  to 
meet  you  in  the  House  of  Friendship 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton  on  Wednesday 
evening,  March  20.  Please  don't  dis- 
appoint us.  In  fairness  to  the  hotel 
won't  you  mail  your  reservation  now 
as  they  would  appreciate  your  coop- 
eration in  helping  them  know  how 
many  are  to  remain  over  Easter  Sun- 
day. They  are  extending  Convention 
Rates  to  all  who  wish  to  stay.  So, 
"Don  your  Easter  Bonnet  and  join 
us  in  the  Easter  Parade." 


E.  C.  T.  A. 


The  Honorable  A.  Harry  Moore, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
is  to  be  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
at  the  convention  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City 
on  March  21,  22,  and  23.  Congress- 
man   T.    V.    Smith,    the    well-known 


Representative  from  Illinois  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  will  make  the  key- 
note speech  of  the  convention  on 
Thursday  morning,  March  21.  A 
widely  known  authority  in  his  field, 
Doctor  Amos  Squires,  former  Sing 
Sing  Prison  doctor,  will  participate 
in  the  program  as  the  banquet 
speaker  on  Thursday  evening. 

In  addition  to  these  very  promi- 
nent people  outside  the  field  of  Busi- 
ness Education,  the  program  will  also 
include  a  panel  discussion  in  which 
will  participate  all  the  members  of 
the  Business  Education  Commission 
that  is  headed  by  John  G.  Kirk,  Di- 
lector  of  Business  Education  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  entire  program  on  Friday  will 
be  devoted  to  section  meetings  in  the 
various  fields  and  subject  matter 
areas  of  Business  Education  and  will 
be  addressed  by  carefully  selected 
and  authoritative  speakers  in  their 
respective  fields. 

These  preliminary  announcements 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association  will 
this  year  present  to  its  members  a 
program  of  outstanding  value. 

The  local  committee  in  Atlantic 
City  under  the  direction  of  George 
E.  Hess  has  made  elaborate  plans 
pertaining  to  the  details  of  the  con- 
vention which  should  make  it  a  very 
enjoyable  one  for  those  who  attend. 
The  Hotel  Ambassador  in  which  the 
convention  is  to  be  held  has  an- 
nounced a  special  schedule  of  reduced 
rates  for  rooms  which  will  be  in 
effect  not  only  during  the  convention 
but  also  for  the  week-end  and  week 
following  for  those  who  would  like 
to  enjoy  a  more  extensive  stay  in 
Atlantic  City.  However,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  these  rates  for  the 
extended  time  it  will  be  necessary  for 
members  to  be  registered  at  the  Hotel 
Ambassador  not  later  than  Thursday 
evening,  March  21. 

Membership  in  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers  Association  is  open 


to  all  interested  in  business  educa- 
tion and  may  be  obtained  by  sending 
$2  to  Mr.  P.  M.  Heiges,  Treasurer  of 
the  Association,  77  Beach  Street,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  The  member- 
ship not  only  permits  the  attendance 
at  the  convention  but  also  includes 
the  yearbook  which  will  contain  full 
proceedings  of  the  convention.  The 
yearbook  will  be  available  about  June 
first. 


NATIONAL   HANDWRITING 
COUNCIL 

The  National  Handwriting  Council 
will  meet  jointly  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Supervisors  and  Directors 
of  Instruction  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  in  St.  Louis  at  the 
convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators. 

The  Council  will  meet  as  a  separate 
section  Wednesday,  February  28,  at 
2:.30  P.M. 

TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

Supervision  in  Relationship  to  the 
Health  of  Pupils— Dr.  Anita  S.  Dow- 
ell  assistant  to  the  president.  Teach- 
ers' College,  Towson,  Maryland. 

Discussion  topic:  Supervision  as  a 
Guide  in  Developing  Learning  Ex- 
perience in  Handwriting  —  Leader: 
Miss  Ellen  Nystrom,  Supervisor  of 
Handwriting,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  place  of  meeting  in  St. 
Louis  for  the  National  Hand- 
writing Council  is 

Parlor   C,   Mayfair   Hotel 

Wednesday,  February  28, 

2:30  P.M. 


N.  C.  T.  F. 

The  forty-second  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers 
Federation  was  held  in  Pittsburgh, 
December  27,  28,  29  and  30,  and  re- 
ports an  attendance  of  over  three 
thousand  members.  This  was  a  rec- 
ord breaking  meeting  in  attendance 
and  in  the  quality  of  the  program 
and   meeting. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Business   Writing 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer 
No.  5 


A  close-up  of  the  right  hand.     Study  the  fingers. 


Good  handwriting  is  executed  freely  and  easily  and  is 
absolutely   legible. 

Form  and  movement  should  be  taught  together.  Illeg- 
ible writing  is  an  aggravation  and  a  discourtesy  to  the 
reader  and  is  very  costly.  Slow  labored  writing  is  of  very 
little  value  commercially.  The  average  person  who  really 
wants  to  can  learn  to  write  a  good  easy  readable  hand. 

In  the  beginning  some  teachers  allow  students  to  go  a 
little  slower  in  order  that  a  better  idea  of  letter  forms 
may  be  acquired.  They  gradually  increase  the  speed  as 
the  student  acquires  knowledge  of  letter  forms.  The  stu- 
dent should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  a  slow  manner. 

Other  teachers  are  able  to  start  off  in  the  very  begin- 
ning teaching  letter  forms  and  swinging  them  off  freely. 

We  have  had  many  extremes  in  handwriting.  Some 
have  used  exclusive  finger  movement,  otheis  have  used 
pure  muscular  or  whole  arm  movement. 

Today  most  good  penmen  use  a  rather  free  arm  move- 
ment on  most  capitals  and  a  combination  of  finger  and 
arm  movement  on  small  letters. 

When  a  kinky  line  appears  it  is  an  indication  of  too 
slow  a  speed  or  too  much  finger  movement. 

Letters  like  capital  O  cannot  be  made  with  pure  finger 
movement  without  getting  awkward  places  in  the  line. 
It  takes  a  free  arm  movement  on  O  to  get  a  smooth, 
clear  line. 


Study  the  entire  posture  and  the  penholding,  slant  of  the 

paper,  and  the  location  of  the  textbook.     It  is  so  placed 

that  frequent  reference  can  be  made  to  the  copy. 


CHECK   YOUR  HANDWRITING 

Are  the  letters  on  a  uniform  slant? 
Are  letters  spaced  uniformly? 
Is   pen  pressure   uniform  ? 
Is  line  too  heavy  or  too  light  ? 
Do  letters   rest  on  base   line  ? 
Are   letters   uniform  in   size? 
Are  your   loops   the   same  size? 
Do  you  end  letters  correctly? 


Many  teachers  use  general  exercises  like  these  ovals  and  push-pull  exercises  by  John  S.  Griffith  of  Englewood  Busi- 
ness College,   Chicago,   Illinois.     A  certain   amount  of   this  type  of  practice  is  helpful,  but  you  can  do  too  much  of  it. 
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The  U  begins  hke  V  and  ends  like  A.  The  second  part  should  not  be  quite  as  tall  as  the  first  part.  The  two  turns 
should  rest  on  the  base  line  and  should  be  equal  in  roundness.  Avoid  too  much  slant  on  the  upstroke  or  you  will 
get  the  letter  wide   and  awkward.     Compare  your   letters  with  the  copy  for  form  and  quality  of  line. 

Count:    1-2-3. 

C/uOOtCc^c^,^   //COU..^tU.^i>i>t^  CyOOL-fyCyC^t^u^  u{^Z^O{yU^^^ 


C-Z-^-^Z?^ 


The  p  should  be  as  tall  as  t  and  d.  The  oval  or  body  part  is  as  tall  as  a.  Invert  the  p  and  you  should  have  a  good 
oval  for  a.  Close  the  p  at  the  base  line.  The  finish  of  p  is  the  same  as  the  finish  of  s.  Both  have  a  wide  swing 
at  the  base  line  and  both  are  closed.  The  finish  is  up  at  the  head  line.  Keep  the  oval  small.  The  loop  extends 
below  the  base  line  the  same  as  the  other  loops  in  j,  y,  etc.  It  should  extend  half  way  to  the  next  base  line.  Prac- 
tice the  straight  line  running  exercises  for  developing  the  p. 

Count:    1-2-3. 


^^ 


The  z  begins  like  n  and  has  a  two  space  loop  below  the  line.  The  down  stroke  in  the  n  part  should  come  down 
straight  to  the  base  line.  Swing  from  there  into  a  gi-aceful  loop  which  is  on  the  same  slant  as  the  top.  Slant  in 
this  letter  is  a  diflicult  problem  for  some.  The  turn  at  bottom  of  the  loop  is  as  rounding  as  the  tui-n  at  the  head 
line.      End   at   head    line.      Use    a    semi-rolling    movement. 

Count:    1-2-3. 


Practice  these  common  combinations. 


10 
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The  S  begins  on  the  base  line  with  an  oval  swing.  The  loop  should  be  the  same  size  as  in  L.  The  letter  is  divided  li 
into  two  equal  pai-ts  by  the  crossing.  The  compound  curve  forms  the  essential  part  of  the  letter,  for  the  Roman  ;l 
S  is  mainly  a  compound  curved  stroke.  The  up  stroke  is  mainly  a  connective  stroke  for  convenience  and  speed,  j 
Give  the   bottom   stroke   a   free  swing,  resting   on  the   base  line.     Stop  before  making  the  finish.  :'. 

Count:    1-2-3.  ' 


-^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^-^^-^^-^^^^^^ 


-/f 


The  L  has  two  compound  curves.     It  begins  with  a  curve   at  half  the  height  of  the  letter  like  P,  B,  and  R.     The  (l 
top  loop  is  similar  to  the  top  loop  in  G  and  S.     The  bottom  loop  is  smaller  than  the  top  loop  and  is  long  and  flat  '( 
on  the  base  line.     The  top  loop  slants  the  same  or  less  than  the  up  strokes.     The  final  swing  should  be  below  the 
base  line  so   that  it  clears  the   letter   which  follows   it,   yet  not  so  low  as  to  interfere  with  the  next  line  of  writing 
below. 


The  y  is  an  inverted  h.     It  begins  the  same  as  n  and  ends  as  j.     The  upper  turn  is  as  rounding  as  the  bottom  turn.  I 

The  y  is  no  wider  than  the  n.     Are  your  letters  too  wide  or  too  tall  in  the  beginning?     Some  pupils  have  a  ten-  ■< 

dency  to  start  large  and  run  down   hill  in  writing  words   beginning  with  y,   g,   j,   and  a.     Keep   the   loop  full   and  IJ 
plain  and  three  times  as  high  as  i. 

Count:  1-2-3.  « 


-^^I^^^^^^Z^^^^-^    .''^Z^^-tT-CyC^  * 
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The  Q  is  a  combination  of  Z  and  L.  The  loop  on  the  base  line  is  flat  like  in  the  L  and  not  like  in  Z.  Give  the 
finish  a  free  swing  below  the  line,  forming  a  graceful  compound  curve.  The  movement  is  free  and  continuous 
throughout  the  Q.     Swing  with   a  confident,  free   movement.     Keep   the   down    strokes   as   light   as   the   up    strokes. 

Count:    1-2-3,  at  about  60  letters  per  minute. 


Good  writing  will  be  an  asset  to  you  when  you  try  to  secure  a  position.  Business  men  want  neat  writers  for  they 
are  usually  neat  in  other  things.  Strive  seriously  to  acquire  a  really  readable  and  fairly  rapid  style  of  writing. 
The  fellow  who  belittles  good  handwriting  is  usually  one  who  does  not  have  the  ability  to  write  well  or  is  too  lazy 
to  do  the  necessary  work  to  become  an  efficient  writer.  Anyone  who  desires  can  by  intelligent  practice  become  a 
good  writer. 


7.  /fSC 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship] 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship  ii 

No.  5 

The  first  strokes  of  W,  X  and  Z  are  the  same.     Get  a  full   graceful  beginning  loop.     The   shade   should   be   low   andu 

snappy.     The  i-ight  side  of  the  shade  bulges  slightly.     The  shade   is   made  with   a   quick   movement — a   snap   likeil 

cracking  a  whip. 

Master  the  different  styles.     You  will  find  a  place  to  use    every   one.     Watch  the   horizontal    ovals.     Get   all    ovals  i 

full  and  free  from  flat  places.  :. 

Get  the  spaces  in  W  even  and  finish  with  a  graceful  curve. 

Join  the  X  in  the  center.  !J 

The  Z  has  a  small  loop  on  the  base  line  and  a  full  sized  loop  below  the  base  line.     The  lower  loop  should  be  theis 

same  size  as  the  loop  in  J  and  Y. 

Do  not  press  on  the  pen  on  down  strokes  where  the  lines  should  be  hair  lines.     Cultivate  a  light  touch. 


The  beginning  strokes  of  Q,  N  and  M  are  similar.     The  shade  is  higher  in  Q  than  in  N  and  M. 
You  may  raise  the  pen  at  the  base  line  of  Q.     Some  make  it  with  one  stroke.     Study  balance  and  symmetry. 
The  finishes  of  N  and  M  are  the  same  except  that  the  M   has  an  extra  section.  ,, 

If  your  lines  are  shaky,  review  the  oval  exercises.     It  is  only  through  repetition  that  a  fine  handwriting  is  acquired.  ,j 
Be  sure  you  know  the  form  before  you  start  to  practice.     Time  spent  in  form  study  is  time  well  spent.  / 

Keep  your  pen  in  good  shape.     Change  whenever  it  mak  es  a  heavy  line  or  scratches.  ;! 
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Our  Lesson  in  Manuscript  Writing 

By  Mary  Elenor  Smith 

Our  sentence  today  is  "I  have  a  bird."     (See  page   17  of  Print  to   Script  Practice  Book   No.   1.) 


How  many  in  the  class  have  a 
canary  at  home?  Do  you  know  of 
some  friend  who  has  a  bird  ?  Mary, 
what  is  the  color  of  your  bird  ? 
Johnny,  what  does  your  grand- 
mother's bird  eat?  Will  someone 
tell  me  what  birds  can  do?  Yes,  they 
can   fly,   sing,  hop   and  eat. 

Billy  says  that  we  should  be  kind 
to  birds. 

Stepping  to  the  board  I  print  the 
entire  sentence,  "I  have  a  bird."  on 
the  board  so  that  each  pupil  can  see 
and  visualize  the  whole  sentence.  I 
am  careful  to  see  that  Helen  who 
cannot  see  so  well  is  placed  near  the 
board. 

Look  at  the  sentence  carefully  for 
a  few  minutes.  Have  we  any  new 
words  in  the  sentence  ?  James,  you 
may  come  to  the  board  and  point  out 
the  new  word.     Samuel,  how  do  you 


pronounce  the  word  "bird"?  Alto- 
gether, let  us  spell  b-i-r-d  as  I  point 
to  each  letter.  Altogether,  let  us 
read  the  entire  sentence,  I-have-a- 
bird.  Now  boys,  you  may  read  it. 
Now  the  girls  may  read  it. 

Notice  children  as  I  print  the  word 
"bird"  on  the  board  that  the  b  is 
made  by  first  making  a  simple 
straight  line  and  then  a  circle  is 
added.  Notice  that  I  have  placed  the 
straight  line  and  the  circle  both  on 
the  base  line.  The  straight  stroke 
stands  up  tall  while  the  circle  is  like 
a  little  squatty  man,  only  half  as  tall 
as  the  straight  line. 

The  i  is  a  short  straight  line  with 
a  dot.  The  dot  is  like  a  bird  flying 
in  the  air  directly  over  a  house.  The 
r  is  made  by  first  making  a  straight 
line  then  adding  the  top  curve  of  a 
circle. 


The  circle  part  of  the  d  is  made 
first  and  the  straight  line  is  made 
last.  Notice  that  the  b  and  d  are  the 
same  except  that  the  b  has  the  circle 
in  front  and  the  4  has~^;he- trircle  on 
its  back. 

Let  us  all  go  to  our  places  at 
the  board  and  print  the  word  "bird" 
under  the  copies  which  I  have  made 
above  your  spaces.  Look  at  the  cop- 
ies and  then  look  at  your  own  word 
and  see  if  you  can  find  some  one 
little  thing  which  you  can  make  bet- 
ter. Did  you  get  the  b  and  d  the 
same  in  height? 

Now  let  us  go  to  our  desks  and  try 
the  word  on  our  practice  paper.  Hold 
your  ivords  up  to  the  copy  in  your 
book  and  see  if  there  is  any  place 
where  you  can  make  your  work  look 
more  like  the  copy. 

Now  let  us  try  the  entire  sentence. 


Mr.    Chamberlain's   latest   signature.      Mr.    Chamberlain    is    with    the    Eaton-Burnett    Business    College, 

Baltimore,    Maryland. 
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^^Should  Handwriting  Training  Be  Required 
for  Elementary  Teachers?^' 


By  C.  E.  Chamberlain 
Southern  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  San  Marco.  Tex. 


In  discussing  this  subject  before  a 
group  of  grade  teachers  one  is 
placed  behind  the  eight  ball  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  discussion. 
Already  grade  teachers  are  required 
to  do  too  many  things  for  the 
meager  salary  they  receive  and  they 
do  not  appreciate  any  suggestion  of 
a    further    requirement. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such 
a  requirement  should  be  made  that 
any  discussion  is  unnecessary  and  in 
presenting  the  matter  I  am  re- 
minded of  what  I  heard  Old  Opie 
Read  say  one  time  on  a  Lyceum  plat- 
form at  Jamestown,  North  Dakota. 
After  expressing  his  appreciation  of 
the  introduction  he  was  given  he 
started  to  say,  like  the  true  South- 
ern gentlemen  he  was,  something 
nice  about  the  ladies  of  the  audience, 
but  after  saying  a  few  words  he 
paused  and  said:  "but  why  throw 
a  bouquet  into  a  garden  of  roses." 

Important    Subject 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing 
to  consider  in  a  discussion  of  this 
subject  is  the  importance  of  hand- 
writing. Should  it  be  considered  as 
an  important  subject  in  our  elemen- 
tary school  curriculum  ?  If  it  is 
an  important  subject  it  should  be 
properly  taug-ht  by  a  thoroughly 
trained  teacher. 

Generally   Well    Informed 

In  order  for  one  to  enjoy  his 
proper  position  in  society  today  he 
must  be  rather  well  informed  in  many 
subjects.  He  must  be  on  the  same 
intellectual  level  as  his  fellow  men. 
Several  years  ago  he  might  have 
gotten  along  very  well  without  much 
school  training.  He  might  not  have 
been  able  to  read  or  to  write.  He  got 
along  all  right  because  his  asso- 
ciates were  of  the  same  educational 
training  level.  The  situation  is  not 
the  same  today  and  many  people 
must  have  a  college  training  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  demands  of  a  highly 
developed   social  civilization. 

Speaking    and   Writing 

One  must  not  only  have  a  well 
stocked  storehouse  of  general  knowl- 
edge but  he  must  be  able  to  share 
this  knowledge  with  his  fellowmen. 
To  do  this  well,  he  must  be  able  to 
express  his  thoughts  clearly,  em- 
phatically, and  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner. One's  thoughts  are  expressed 
in  two  ways:  by  speaking  and  by 
writing.  It  is  just  as  important 
that  one  be  able  to  express  his 
thoughts  well  by  writing  as  by 
speaking. 

Lack  of  Intelligence 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  attention 
is    given    in    our   school   work   to    the 


speaking  but  little  significance  is 
attached  to  the  writing.  In  fact 
many  people  think  that  their  poor 
handwriting  is  an  indication  of  their 
high  I.  Q.  of  intelligence.  They  take 
great  pride  in  their  ability  to  talk 
well,  but  they  give  little  thought 
to  how  poorly  they  express  them- 
selves in  their  writing. 


EDUCATION 

The  business  man  consid- 
ers scrawly,  hardly  intel- 
ligible handwriting  an  in- 
dication of  a  careless  un- 
educated personality.  On 
the  other  hand,  neat,  or- 
derly, plain  handwriting  is 
sure  to  aid  the  approach  to 
a   position. 

The   Boston   Post. 


In  my  poor  opinion  poor  writing 
is  an  indication  of  ignorance,  or  of 
thoughtlessness,  or  of  pure  selfish- 
ness. It  is  an  imposition  on  the 
time,  intelligence,  and  interests  of 
any  person,  or  group  of  persons,  to 
force  them  to  listen  to  a  poor 
speaker.  It  is  just  as  much  an  im- 
position to  force  them  to  waste  time 
and  patience  in  an  effort  to  inter- 
pret poor  writing. 

Must  be  Modern 

Since  much  writing  must  be  done 
it  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  present 
civilization.  A  study  of  the  history 
of  handwriting  reveals  that  the  hand- 
writing of  any  age  met  the  re- 
quirements of  that  particular  age. 
The  hieroglyphics  of  the  early  Phoe- 
nicians met  the  needs  of.  the  little 
writing  which  was  required  during 
that  time.  In  like  manner  picture 
writing  answered  the  needs  of  the 
American  Indians.  When  a  more  de- 
veloped civilization  recjuired  more 
written  matter,  the  German,  Roman, 
and  Arabic  lettering  was  used.  Later 
this  developed  into  a  cursive  writ- 
ing; the  heavy  script  writing;  the 
more  or  less  finger  movement  Spen- 
cerian  writing;  the  Gaskell  arm 
movement  writing;  and  into  our 
present  day  Muscular  Movement  (or 
arm    movement)    writing. 

In   the   Higher    Schools 

Writing,  to  meet  the  needs  of  to- 
day, must  be  legible  and  be  free, 
easy,  and  rapid  of  execution.  The 
execution    of    good    writing    requires 


a  highly  developed  and  well  con- 
trolled muscular  activity.  A  good 
writer  is  one  who  has  acquired  this 
highly  developed  skill  through  mus- 
cular control  and  freedom  and  ease 
of  execution.  In  order  to  attain 
this  skill  one  must  devote  much  time 
and  caieful  thinking  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  subject  of  pen- 
manship. It  is  a  big  subject,  a 
worthy  subject,  and  a  worth  while 
subject  to  be  placed  in  our  grade 
school  curriculum.  Not  only  should 
it  be  given  a  prominent  place  and 
proper  regard  in  the  grade  school 
work,  but  it  is  deserving  of  proper 
recognition  in  the  work  of  the  high 
school  and  the  college,  especially 
the  Teachers   College. 

Trained    Teachers 

Since  handwriting  should  be  taught 
in  the  grade  work  and  since  most  of 
the  teaching  must  be  done  by  the 
grade  teacher,  she  should  be  as  well 
trained  to  handle  the  subject  as  she 
is  trained  to  handle  the  other  sub- 
jects. Even  though  she  may  not 
teach  the  subject  in  her  grade  it  is 
as  important  that  she  write  well 
as  that  she  talk  well.  She  is  a  living 
example  for  her  pupils  in  many 
things, — dress,  manners,  speech  and 
writing. 

All   Grades 

I  think  that  handwriting  should  be 
required  for  the  grade  teachers  and 
that  the  Teachers  colleges  should 
be  required  to  provide  such  training. 


A   left-handed  boy  at  the  blackboard. 

When  you  have  difficulty  on  paper  go 

to  the  board. 
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Teaching  Letter  Forms  and  Creating  Interest 

in  Handwriting 

By   MYRA   O.   HERRICK,   State   Normal   School,   Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Young   people   in  Junior   High   School   and   on   through 
college  get  very  little  encouragement  with  their  writing, 
in  fact  so  little  is  done  about  it  that  they  are  no  longer 
writing  conscious.     Practically  all  that  has   been  accom- 
plished through  the  grades  is  lost.     Sometimes  they  con- 
front us  with  the   argument  that  they  have  to  write  so 
rapidly  taking  notes  in  lecture  classes  that   it  is  impos- 
sible to  write  well.     Of  course,  notes  taken  in  class  are 
to  be  read   only   by  the  wi-iter,   and   it   would  be   well   if 
each  one  could  use  shorthand.     But  when   the  notes  ai-e 
to  be  written  up  in  notebooks  either  for  the  instructor's 
inspection  or  for   permanent  reference,   then  the  writing 
'.   should  be  legible  and  good.     It  is  only  courtesy  to  write 
I  well  when  others  have  to  read  it.     Sometime  in  our  lives 
I   we   find   it  necessary   to   write,   and   write   plainly,   if   no 
j  more  than  to  sign  checks,  and  we  should  know  how  to  do 
'  it   the   correct   way.     The   old    idea   that   one's    signature 
should    be    practically    illegible    is    wrong.      Even    in    the 
I  case    of    attempted    forgery,    a    very    plain,    well-wi-itten 
signature    is   more   difficult    to    imitate    than    one    that    is 
irregular  and  illegible. 

These  are  only  a  few  arguments  for  good  writing  that 

might  appeal  to  the  young  mind  who  in  this  age  of  type- 

'  writers    and   haste   has    forgotten    his    grade   training    in 

handwriting  and  has   succumbed  to  the  rather  erroneous 

idea  that  good  writing  is  not  modern  and  not  necessary. 

The  handwriting  instructor  of  these  modern,  young 
people  should  appeal  to  them  with  a  workable  method. 
Give  them  something  with  which  to  help  themselves. 
If  one  be  puzzled  as  to  letter  formation,  and  young 
people  often  are  these  days,  have  some  scheme  whereby 
he  can  test  his  Jetters  and  at  least  approximately  correct 
forms. 


The  familiar  oval  or  parts  of  it  with  the  slant  stroke 
passing  through  it  form  parts  and  in  some  cases  all  of 
the  small  letters  of  our  alphabet.  Show  this  to  the  class 
by  numbering  the  important  sections  as  per  diagram. 
From  this  figure  we  get  the  most  commonly  used  strokes. 


Simple  classification  of  heights  of  letters  will  aid 
students  to  think  in  terms  of  quarter,  half  and  three- 
quarter  space  heights.  Use  the  blackboard  to  show  these 
illustrations.  Draw  lines  to  represent  the  three-eighths 
inch  spacing  on  paper  usually  used  for  handwriting  les- 
sons. Show  a  few  quarter-space  letters  such  as  i,  a,  m, 
etc.  There  are  eleven  of  these  and  five  more  the  same 
height  above  the  line  but  that  have  one-half  space  loops 
below.     Small  r  and  s  are  slightly  taller. 


^^  ^y  .-t^t^t:^ 


^T^TTj 


y^^y    y>y  yJy- 


Now  have  the  class  think  of  half-space  letters.  Usually 
they  find  d  and  t  easily,  but  flounder  when  trying  to  find 
more  of  them.  Show  them  small  "p",  writing  the  three 
letters  so  the  class  can  see  them  together.  Since  there 
are  only  three  half-space  letters,  give  the  students  a  key 
word  which  contains  those  three  letters  and  no  other 
tall  ones,  such  as  the  word  "stupid".  It  is  helpful  and 
easy  to  refer  to  a  key  word  when  in  doubt. 


Next  take  up  the  three-quarter  space  letters.  The 
small  "I"  forms  the  foundation  for  all  five  of  these 
1-letters  as  we  may  call  them.  The  1  is  made  first  then 
something  else  added  to  it  to  make  another  letter,  such  as 
1  and  v  combined  to  make  b;  I  and  a  hill  from  an  n  or 
m  to  make  h,  I  and  the  loop  of  the  small  q  to  make  f. 


If  the  I  is  not  made  clearly  and  well  the  other  1-letters 
viz.  b,  f,  h,  k,  will  be  poorly  made.  That  is,  make  a  good 
foundation  by  crossing  the  two  strokes  of  the  1  at  the 
height  of  the  small  i. 


y    2  /  ,  3  ^-^/y=yny 

Strokes 

3  ^.  2  /  .  3  ^-^/^=X.yU 
Sometimes  these  strokes  are  longei  as  in 

3^^.  2  /  3  ^  -^Jy 


Now  a  student  may  check  his  letters  with  this  figure 
and  reasonably  approach  correct  form.  If  the  letters 
slant  too  much  it  means  they  are  taking  their  strokes 
from  an  oval  that  slants  too  much.     Example  of  this: 


and   the   resulting   letters   will   be   sleek   and   streamlined 
as; 


Hy- 


when  crossed  too  near  the  line,  the  letters  will  be  awk- 
ward and  bulky  as; 


For  these  three-quarter  space  letters  we  can  select  a 
key  word  which  contains  all  five,  such  as  "halfback", 
and  which  will  be  easily  recalled  by  the  students. 

Frequent  review  of  these  helps  will  fix  them  in  mind 
so  the  student  will  refer  to  them  whenever  he  finds  some- 
thing wrong  with  his  letters.  It  will  help  make  \vm 
more  wi-iting  conscious  and  independent,  and  he  will  have 
the  feeling  of  being  able  to  remedy  his  mistakes,  which 
is  important  to  the  young  student  as  well  as  to  the 
teacher. 
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Left-Handed  Pupils'  Club 

At  Forest  Park  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Smith,  Teacher 
Miss  Ida  Koons,  Supervisor 

Reported  by   E.   A.  Lupfer 


These  boys  and   girls  in  Forest  Park  School  have  been  taught  a  good  position  and  by  continuing  to  prac- 
tice, can   get  their  handwriting   good   enough  for  any  occupation  or  position. 

This  photograph  cut  was  loaned  to  us  by  The    News-Sentinel,    Ft.    Wayne,    Indiana. 


About  four  per  cent  of  our  public 
school  children  are  left-handed.  This 
four  per  cent  is  sadly  neglected  in 
many  schools  and  as  a  result  the 
left-handed  pupils  present  a  serious 
problem.  It  is  especially  serious  for 
the  students  who  get  started  writing 
in  the  wrong  position. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  every 
teacher  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
left-handedness  and  especially  to 
learn  the  correct  position  of  the 
paper  and  hand  for  left-handed  stu- 
dents. Then,  insist  that  the  left- 
handed  students  be  started  in  the  cor- 
rect way.  In  too  many  eases  teachers 
have  been  faithful  in  describing  and 
showing  a  good  writing  position  for 
right-handed  students,  not  consider- 
ing the  left-handed  pupils.  This  mis- 
take is  often  made  because  the 
teacher  does  not  know  that  the  child 
is  left-handed  and  again  some  teach- 
ers fail  to  consider  the  small  four 
per  cent. 

Left-handed  children  who  are  not 
given  proper  instructions  about  posi- 


tion and  who  place  the  paper  in  the 
same  position  as  that  advocated  for 
right-handed  pupils  will  frequently 
write  from  the  top  of  the  paper  down, 
not  knowing  any  other  way  to  write. 

If  you  will  place  your  paper  (as 
for  right-handed  students)  in  front 
of  you,  with  the  top  pointing  to  the 
upper  right  hand  of  the  desk  you 
will  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  the 
left-handed  child  to  twist  his  hand 
around  so  that  it  is  possible  to  write 
with  his  hand  below  the  writing.  He 
naturally  puts  his  hand  above  the 
paper  and  writes  under  his  hand. 
This  means  that  when  he  goes  to  the 
second  line  his  fingers  will  rub  over 
the  writing  already  done,  smearing 
it.  This  position  should  be  corrected, 
as   early   as   possible. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  turn  the 
top  of  the  paper  around  so  that  it 
points  toward  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  of  the  desk,  just  the  opposite 
of  that  for  right-handed  pupils.  The 
penholder  should  point  towards  the 
left  shoulder.  The  arm  should  work 
in  and   out  of  the  sleeve,  resting  on 


the  muscles  below  the  elbow.  The 
hand  and  fingers  should  be  held  in 
about  the  same  position  as  that  de- 
scribed for  right-handed  pupils.  The 
fingers  should  be  placed  around  the 
holder  evenly  and  should  be  curved 
gracefully.  The  penholder  should  not 
be  gripped  at  any  time  and  the  hand 
should  be  up  off  the  paper.  The 
weight  of  the  hand  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  third  and  fourth  fin- 
gers. If  the  ball  of  the  hand  touches 
the  paper  and  slides,  it  is  all  right 
to  do  so,  but  if  too  much  of  the 
hand  is  on  the  paper,  or  rather  too 
much  weight  is  placed  on  the  paper, 
the  writing  will  be  slowed  down  and 
look  labored. 

Handwriting  by  a  left-hander  should 
look  the  same  as  that  written  by  a 
right-hander  in  slant,  freedom  and 
general  appearance.  A  uniform  slant 
is  secured  by  the  left-handed  writer 
by  pulling  and  pushing  the  arm  in 
and  out  of  the  sleeve,  pulling  all  down  1 
strokes  towards  the  left  elbow.  The 
right-handed  writer  pulls  his  down ) 
strokes  towards  the  center  of  his  body.  | 


At  Forest  Park  School,  Fort 
"  Wayne,  Indiana,  the  left-handed  chil- 
dren are  receiving  very  fine  instrac- 
tions.  The  accompanying  photograph 
shows  a  left-handed  club  in  the  For- 
est Park  School,  which  meets  every 
Monday  afternoon  to  practice  writing 
and  to  work  out  their  left-handed 
problems  together.  These  pupils  have 
mutual  problems  and  understandings. 
Their  get-together  is  not  only  bene- 
ficial from  a  standpoint  of  handwrit- 
ing, but  also  from  a  social  stand- 
point, and  we  predict  that  some  of 
the  friendships  formed  in  this  club 
will  be  very  lasting.; 

Left-handedness  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  teachers  to  try  to  find  out 
the  "whys"  and  "wherefores"  of  the 
left-handed  children. 

The  first  thing  which  teachers 
should  do  is  to  determine  if  the  child 
is  really  left-handed.  If  he  is  left- 
handed  he  will,  more  than  likely,  do 
many  things  such  as  play  ball,  comb 
his  hair,  etc.,  with  his  left  hand.  Mrs. 
Smith  believes  that  this  type  of  chil- 
dren should  be  encouraged  to  write 
well  with  their  left  hands  with  their 
papers  properly  placed  and  the  pens 
pointing  over  the  left   shoulders. 

If  a  child  does  everything  but  write 
with  his  right  hand,  it  is  possible 
that  he  could  secure  better  results 
with  his  right  hand.  Some  teachers 
encourage  children  to  change  over  if 
possible,  when  they  first  start  to 
school.  It  is  not  well  to  force  chil- 
dren to  make  the  change.  Teachers 
today  are  hesitant  in  making  changes. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  an  injury 
may  be  sustained  by  children  forced 
to  change.  We  as  right-handed  peo- 
ple do  not  know  just  how  much  shock 
can  be  caused. 

Dr.  Prank  N.  Freeman,  in  Corre- 
lated Teachers'  Manual  No.  1,  sums 
it  up  in  the  following  words:  "Some 
scientists  believe  they  have  evidence 
which  proves  that  to  force  a  really 
left-handed  person  to  write  with  his 
right  hand  is  injurious  to  his  nervous 
system  and  may  cause  speech  diffi- 
culty. The  safest  practice  is  to  try 
gently  to  induce  the  child  who  uses 
his  left  hand  to  use  his  right — first 
at  the  blackboard  and  then  at  the 
seat.  If  he  yields  to  persuasion  with- 
out difficulty  it  may  be  assumed  that 
he  is  not  strongly  left-handed.  If  he 
resists  strongly  or  comes  back  again 
and  again  to  his  left  hand  it  is  better 
to  allow  him  to  use  it. 

"A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  in 
left-handed  writing  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  child  is  not  taught  to  take 
the  position  suited  to  the  left  hand. 
He  places  the  paper  in  the  position 
for  right-handed  writing  and  then 
twists  his  hand  over  above  the  v^rit- 
ing  or  shoves  the  pen  along.  He 
should,  of  course,  place  his  paper  in 
the  reverse  position  from  that  re- 
quired  in   right-handed  writing. 

"If  a  child  in  the  intemiediate  or 
upper  grades  writes  fairly  well  %vith 
his  left  hand,  in  the  proper  position, 
he  should  not  be  disturbed.  If  he 
writes    in    the    incorrect    position    an 
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attempt  should  be  made  to  induce  him 
either  to  use  his  right  hand  or  to 
adopt  the  correct  position  with  his 
left  hand." 

There  was  a  time  when  teachers 
tried  to  change  all  left-handed  stu- 
dents to  write  right-handed.  This 
was  a  failure  in  many  instances,  es- 
pecially where  the  student  was  de- 
cidedly left-handed.  In  some  cases 
students  did  learn  to  write  with  the 
right  hand  in  the  writing  class  and 
used  the  left  hand  out  of  school. 
Teachers  today  realize  that  one  can 
be  a  good  writer  by  using  either  the 
right  or  the  left  hand.  They  also 
realize  that  the  change  from  one 
hand  to  the  other  requires  a  lot  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

After  determining  that  a  child  is 
left-handed  one  of  the  first  things 
naturally  to  do  is  to  get  correct  po- 
sition. The  second  important  thing 
is  to  encourage  and  to  instill  confi- 
dence. The  third  thing  is  to  teach 
the  forms  of  the  letters  and  move- 
ment in  the  same  earnest  manner  in 
which  you  teach  right-handed  stu- 
dents. 
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This  second-grade  girl  is  showing 
the  proper  position  for  the  left-handed 
student.  The  top  of  the  paper  is 
tilted  towards  the  right,  just  the 
opposite  of  that  of  the  right-handed 
student. 


Give  attention  to  position   at   the  board. 
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This  piece  of  engrossing  is  from  the  Harris  Studio  of  Chicago.     See  what  you  can  do  towards  imitating  it.     Those: 
studying  lettering  can  afford  to  practice  on  the  individual  words  and  letters. 
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Handwriting  In  State  Teachers  Colleges 


C.  E.  Doner 


If  there  is  any  school  in  our  edu- 
cational system  where  students  need 
adequate  training  in  handwriting,  it 
is  in  State  Teachers  Colleges.  My 
reason  for  saying  this  is  that  the 
majority  of  students,  when  they  enter 
college  as  freshmen,  write  poorly, 
simply  because  they  have  not  had 
sufficient  practice  in  the  high  schools 
to  hold  the  standard  of  good  writ- 
ing which  they  acquired  in  the 
grades. 

Instruction  Needed   in  High   School 

It  seems  to  nie  that  it  is  in  the 
high  schools  where  the  break-down 
comes  in  handwriting.  I  should  like 
to  make  a  plea  for  a  little  instruc- 
tion in  practical,  rapid  writing  in 
high  schools  for  all  pupils  (not  only 
for  the  commercial  pupils)  whichj  I 
am  sure,  would  keep  the  handwriting 
of  every  pupil  from  deteriorating  into 
an  illegible  scrawl.  This  illegible 
scrawl  is  the  result  of  so  much  rapid 
note  taking  with  little  regard  for 
plain,  neat  writing  by  most  teachers. 
When  students  come  to  us  as  fresh- 
men not  having  sufficient  training  in 
the  technique  of  this  subject  as  it 
should  be  applied  in  the  execution 
of  plain,  fluent  handwriting,  this 
immediately  presents  a  problem  for 
solution. 

Intensive    Drill 

We  aim  to  solve  this  problem  in 
the  following  way:  The  freshman 
students  are  trained  in  the  technique 
of  handwriting.  This  involves  not 
only  intensive  practice  in  habituat- 
ing right  habits  of  posture,  penhold- 
ing,  fluency,  but  also  practice  in 
quality  of  product,  such  as  good  let- 
ter form,  spacing,  slant  and  speed. 
With  this  training  the  students  are 
then  able  to  write  well  themselves, 
and  also  they  have  the  necessary 
skill  to  teach  others  by  the  best  ex- 
ample. 


Methods 

In  the  second  or  third  years  the 
students  are  given  a  course  in  mod- 
ern methods  of  teaching  handwriting 
in  the  various  grades.  In  Teachers 
Colleges  the  allotted  time  for  this 
work  is  necessarily  limited,  but  judg- 
ing from  past  experiences,  we  be- 
lieve it  pays,  because  it  holds  the 
handwriting  of  both  teachers  and  pu- 
pils to  satisfactory  standard  levels. 
In  the  fourth  year  we  offer  a  special 
elective  course  in  lettering,  especially 
Old  English. 

Blackboard    Writing 

Another  impoi'tant  phase  of  teach- 
er-training, and  I  am  not  so  sure  but 
that  it  is  the  most  important,  is 
blackboard  writing.  Good  blackboard 
writing  is  a  duty  all  teachers  owe  to 
their  pupils,  and  their  real  joy  and 
satisfaction  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the    fulfillment    of    that    duty.      The 


blackboard  is  the  training  ground 
for  the  efficient  teacher  and  the  play 
ground  for  the  pupils,  especially  for 
the  young  children.  There  can  be 
no  more  inspiring  and  helpful  activ- 
ity than  to  have  teachers  write  on 
their  boards  a  style  of  writing  that 
is  clear,  fluent,  and  forceful.  The 
hand  of  a  well-trained  teacher  is 
usually  skillful  and  seldom  gets  in 
its  own  way.  Sometimes  we  hear  it 
said  that  many  teachers  are  not  able 
to  write  any  better  than  a  fifth  or 
sixth  grade  standard.  Whether  or 
not  this  is  true,  we  are  definitely 
trying  to  do  something  about  it  by 
bettering  such  a  condition.  With  the 
interest  and  support  of  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  presidents  of  Teach- 
ers Colleges,  principals,  teachers  and 
parents,  we  feel  that  the  handwrit- 
ing in  our  schools  can  and  should 
be  kept  on  a  satisfactory   basis. 


One  of  Mr.  Doner's  pupils  illustrating  a  good  position 
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An   Alphabet    by   Mr.    Doner 
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By  F.  W.  Martin,  Boston,  Mass. 

Comments  by  the   Editor 

No.  10 

At  it  niiu*Hiu|  i»f  Htc  full 

l1cl^  at  tiur  I'fficc  tnlSi>i^hnt,iHrtirirrtchu£icth$. 
June  iHumt^t  in  Htc  year  c»f  ^Jur5u^r^  nine- 
teen ltun^re^  an^  thtrti|-eiqltt  rite  ivlUninni| 
IrreitntHe  mt^  ret^tUutiitntv  iveie  rt^it|;tetl: 

This  lesson  shows  how  to  retouch  lettering.  The  strai  ght  lines  were  first  ruled  up  with  a  stiff  fine  pen  like  a 
Gillott's  303  or  170.  The  tops  and  bottoms  are  then  filled  in  with  a  fine  pointed  pen.  In  the  copy  an  effort  was  made 
to  show,  rather  than  conceal,  the  method  of  retouching.  The  four  lines  of  small  lettering  were  not  retouched.  They 
were  left  open  and  disconnected  with  the  idea  of  later  retouching  them. 

Resolutions,  memorials  and  testimonials  are  used  quite  extensively.  In  fact,  engrossing  has  become  a  volum- 
inous business  and  special  attention  should  be  given  to  it  by  all  persons  who  wish  to  make  a  success  financially 
from  pen  work.  The  prices  of  Resolutions  vary  from  $10.00  for  a  small  simple  design  to  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
more  elaborate,  carefully  prepared  ones.  The  prices  should  be  regulated  by  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  and 
other  conditions.     In  some  places  higher  prices  can  be  secured  than   in  other  places  due  to  higher  living  costs. 

Resolutions  intended  to  be  presented  to  the  family  are  prepared  in  album  form.  These  album  covers  can  be 
secured  already  made  up  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  engross  the  resolutions  and  slip  them  under  the  ribbon  in  the 
center  of  the  binding.  Some  of  the  more  expensive  bindings,  however,  are  made  permanent  by  a  book  binder  who 
binds  the  pages  in  with  the  cover. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  make  a  dummy  and  plan  each  page  on  the  dummy,  numbering  the  pages  to  avoid 
mistakes.     Lay  out  each  page  the  same  as  you  would  any  single  piece  of  work. 

In  a  first-class  resolution  the  entire  resolution  is  carefully  outlined  in  pencil  to  secure  proper  spacing,  etc. 
It  is  then  proof-read  before  any  ink  or  color  is  put  on.  This  prevents  mistakes  in  spelling  and  also  these  pencil 
sketches  may  be  approved  by  the  customer.     Keep  all  pages  uniform   in  size   and  harmonious   in   style   and   design. 

It  is  advisable  to  employ  one  simple  style  of  lettering  throughout  the  entire  resolution,  rather  than  mixing 
many  styles  in  the  same  resolution. 

Good  designing  in  engrossing  is  developed  by  studying  good  designs,  the  same  as  good  designing  in  archi- 
tecture is  acquired  by  studying  the  work  of  others. 

Where  a  word  is  misspelled  it  can  easily  be  corrected  by  erasing  with  an  ordinary  pencil  eraser.  Seldom  use  a 
sand  eraser  on  good  work  for  it  leaves  the  surface  rough  and  it  is  dangerous  to  work  over  it  without  spoiling  the  job. 
The  rough  places  can  be  smoothed  somewhat  by  scraping  off  the  fuzz  with  a  sharp  knife  and  rubbing  the  surface 
of  the  paper  with  the  handle.  Unless  you  learn  to  be  resourceful,  you  will  have  to  do  many  pieces  of  work  over. 
Use  art  gum   in  cleaning   lines  and   finger  prints  from   your  work. 
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This  Madarasz  flourish  was  loaned  to  us  by  Frank  A.  Krupp  of  the  Interstate  Business  College,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota.  Mr,  Krupp  has  been  a  great  admirer  of  work  of  Madarasz.  All  of  Madarasz's  work  seems  to 
have  dash    as   its   principle   charm. 


All  Supplies  furnished, 
tor  details  and  my  book.  "How 
to  Become  an  Expert  Penman." 
FKEE!  Your  name  will  be 
elegantly  written  on  a  card  if 
you  enclose  stamp  to  pay 
postage.      Write    today ! 

T.   M.   TEVIS 


2o-C,    Chillicothe,    Mo. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for  Sam- 
ples   and    Quotations. 

Best   Qaality  —   Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD   &   BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


V^r^jP'  Some  of  the  best  pen- 
^^  ■  •  mansbip  teachers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  now  agree  that  your 
writing  reveals  your  personality.  Our 
courses  are  approved  by  some  of  the  best 
business  educators  who  test  their  training 
every  day.  We  will  make  you  a  $3.00 
analysis  of  your  ovm  writing  for  only 
$1.00,  or  send  you  an  8-page  lesson  and 
other  literature  free.  Address,  American 
Institute  of  Grapho-Analysis,  Inc.,  Linn 
Creek,  Mo.  {IVe  came  to  this  beauty 
spot  by  the  Lake  so  you  could  come  and 
visit  us.) 
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CONVENTION  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


: 


N.  C.  T.  F. 
(Continued  from  Page  7) 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

Federation  Officers:  pres.,  B.  F. 
Williams.  Capital  City  Com.  Coll., 
Des  Moines,  la.;  first  vice  pres.,  J. 
Evan  Armstrong,  Armstrong  Coll., 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  second  vice  pres., 
Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  super,  of  com.  edu- 
cation, Des  Moines,  la.;  sec,  J.  Mur- 
ray Hill,  Bowling  Green  Business 
Univ.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.;  treas., 
Karl  M.  Maukert,  Duffs-Iron  City 
Coll.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ivan  E.  Chap- 
man, the  retiring  pres.,  automatically 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Public  Schools  Dcpt.:  chair.,  L.  A. 
Orr,  Grant  Community  High  school, 
Ingleside,  111.;  vice  chair.,  Fidelia  Van 
Antwerp,  Twp.  High  School,  Joliet, 
111.;  sec,  Elwood  Hookey,  High 
School,  Brazil,  Ind. 

Private  Schools  Dept.:  chair.,  W. 
M.  Wootton,  Lockyear's  Business 
Coll.,  Evansville,  Ind.;  vice  chair.,  W. 


S.  Sanford,  Sanford-Brown  Business 
Coll.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  sec,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Puffer,  Fountain  City  Business  Coll.. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Private  School  Instructors'  Round 
Table:  chair.,  W.  R.  Kiddoo,  Goldey 
Coll.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  vice  chair., 
G.  D.  Howard,  Baker  Business  Univ., 
Flint,  Mich.;  sec,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Randall, 
Badger  Green  Bay  Business  Coll., 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Secretarial  Round  Table:  chair.,  S. 
J.  Wanous,  Univ.  of  Ariz.,  Tucson, 
Ariz.;  vice  chair.,  Pauline  Everett, 
High  School,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.; 
sec,  Perle  Marie  Parvis,  High  School, 
Hammond,  Ind. 

Administrators'  Round  Table:  chair.. 
Dr.  James  M.  Thompson,  Eastern  111. 
State  Teachers  Coll.,  Charleston,  111.; 
vice  chair.,  Harry  B.  Bauernfeind, 
Twp.  High  School,  Waukegan,  111.; 
sec,  Ruth  J.  Plimpton,  Fullerton 
Junior  Coll.,  Fullerton,  Calif. 

College    Instructors'    Round    Table: 

chair.,  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  State  Teach- 


ers Coll.,  Cedar  Falls,  la.;  vice  chair., 
Francis  Unzicker,  A.  and  M.  Coll., 
Stillwater,  Okla.;  sec,  Lillian  Yoder, 
Grove  City  Coll.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Round 
Table:  chair.,  Lyle  0.  Willhite,  State 
Teachers  Coll.,  Indiana,  Pa.;  vice 
chair.,  Jesse  McGregor,  High  School, 
River  Rouge,  Mich.;  sec,  Clinton  M. 
File,  State  Teachers  Coll.,  Indiana, 
Pa. 

Social-Economic      Round      Table: 

chair.,  Paul  W.  Cutshall,  Hughes 
High  School,  Cincinnati;  vice  chair., 
James  O.  Thompson,  Univ.  Prepara- 
tory School,  Tonkawa,  Okla.;  sec, 
Fidelia  Van  Antwerp,  Twp.  High 
School,  Joliet,  111. 

Office     Machines     Round     Table: 

chair.,  George  Hittler,  James  Milliken 
Univ.,  Decatur,  111.;  vice  chair.,  R.  S. 
Rowland,  State  Teachers  Coll..  Indi- 
ana, Pa.;  sec,  Mabel  A.  Sawyer, 
High  School,  Etna,  Pa. 

The  1940  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Chicago    during    Christmas    holidays. 


The  New  Spencerian  Compendium  of  Pen- 
manship is  considered  by  penmen  as  the 
Greatest  of  All  Compendiums.  The  initial 
cost  of  the  Compendium  was  upwards  of 
110,000.  It  has  been  out  of  print  for  years. 
We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have 
secured  a  few  copies  of  parts  1,  3,  4,  5,  7 
and  8,  each  9x12  inches.  This  may  be  your 
last  chance  to  secure  these  parts. 
The  original  price  was  $1.00  each.  Our  spe- 
cial price  to  you  as  long  as  they  last  is  50c 
each  postpaid.  You  cau  buy  any  or  all 
the   above  numbers. 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Company 

612  No.  Park  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


OFFICE 
MACHINES 


SAVE  UP  TO  50%  ON 
Addressing    Machines,    Dictating    Machines, 
Adding  Machines,  Typewriters,  Checkwriters 

Write    Pruitt,    134    Pruitt    Building,    Chicago 
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THE       HANDWRITING        LESSON 
PLAN 
Submitted  by 
The  Handwriting   Department  of  tlie 
New   Jersey    Educational    Association 

At 
State    Teachers     College,     Glassboro. 

"Help    each    person     to     make    the 
most   of   his   talents." 

1.  Discover     individual     needs,    abili- 
ties,  achievements   and   interests. 

2.  Group  students  accordingly. 

3.  Foster  and  develop  individual  per- 

sonalities. 

a.  Teach  the  fundamental  char- 
acteristics of  good  handwi'it- 
ing — uniformity  of  size,  slant, 
spacing,  and  letter  forms. 

b.  Allow  variations  between  in- 
dividuals in  size,  spacing, 
slant,   speed,   and   weight. 

4.  Develop       standards       and      goals 

through    co-operative    study. 

5.  Develop    the    ability     to     evaluate 

honestly  and   efficiently. 

6.  Make   clear-cut  plans   for   co-oper- 

ative  work   periods. 

7.  Use  handwriting  to  further   social 

competence. 


The   McGhee   Studio 

Makers  and  Designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates   furnished 

143    East  Stote  Street 

Trenton,   N.  J. 

t^fittlreit^bk 


By  W.  Anthony,  P.  O.  Box  3146,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GASKELL'S    COMPLETE    COMPENDIUM 

OF     ELEGANT     WRITING 

By  G.  A.  Gaskell 

A  famous  Compendium.  Geo.  A.  Gaskell  was  an  outstanding  penman  and  teacher.  He  devoted 
considerable  time  to  producing  his  compendium,  which  was  one  of  the  most  successful  books  ever 
published.  It  swept  the  country  and  at  one  time  over  300,000  copies  had  been  sold  at  $1.00  a  copy. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  thousands  of  copies  were    sold    later. 

Thousands  of  people  improved  their  handwriting  and  many  of  his  students  became  famous  pen- 
men,  chief  among  whom  were,  W.   E.   Dennis,   L.  Madarasz  and  A.   D.  Taylor. 

ONLY  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OBTAINABLE 

We  recently   were   fortunate   enough   to   secure  a  few  copies  of  this  famous  Gaskell's  Compendium 
and  we  are  offering  them  to  you  at  50c  per  copy  as  long  as  they  last.     First  come,  first  served. 
Contains  a  manual  and  copy  slips. 
Send  for  your  copy  today.     Price  was   $1.00.     Price  to  you  50c. 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612   N.  Park   St. 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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THOS.  GEO.   LITTLE 

1857-1939 
Pioneer  Penman 

A  little  known  but  one  of  the 
greatest  penmen  of  our  time,  Thomas 
George  Little,  was  born  near  Oak- 
vale,  West  Virginia,  February  24, 
1857  and  died  at  his  home  in  Athens, 
West  Virginia,  September  16,  1939. 


Mr.  Little  became  interested  in 
penmanship  at  an  early  age  and 
maintained  this  interest  until  the 
end.  He  was  not  content  to  plod 
along  as  a  home  student,  and  by  the 
strictest  economy,  he  managed  to 
save  enough  to  go  to  Oberlin  College 
where  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
such  men  as  Uriah  McKee  and  J.  T. 
Henderson.     While  there  he  achieved 


CHRISTOPHER   RIGGS    EVANS 


*',3ln3iEimH?iimts  -<s^ 


iMtiwMilyl 


hAi  June  19, 1533  Ihc^'ollou'inkf  in<imoiial 

tro5  unanimously  a^cpteJ: 
s  our  associate  mi  FricnD,  Clirisloplifr  Rig^sEvaiV; 
ha*  gcmc  from  us  <jf  icr  a  life  Full  oF  loyal  service, 
axii)  Oewotion  to  (lis  fho5ci\ii)ork,  thercf<?r«  be  it    (^ 

F^SUlKCP'that  iBc.th?  m«mber5  oF  tfje  JRanogemcnt 

an^  of  lllcIFacullij  of  Pcirc«S<}tool,  J)««pli)  consdtnis  v 
oF  ilw  [c^xpi  hav«^iiffer«(*,  bul  al«;o  conscious  of  %  greater 
gain  he  hap  atlainc<>,  offer  tljis  tribute  to  hi*; memory. 

«  ^huil  always  ciierisll  t^e  memory  of  his  corMai 
greeh'nqs^, hi? unfailinij ch«crfulnes>,hi5  happuspirif 
in  hisclasftt>ork,hisutib0un}cJcptiimsm,hi5ump<wcrTty 
faith  in  (llmigbtytfoJ,  an?  h'ljj  consistent  Christian  life.  „     <= 
Because  k>f  his  long  o^sociaticnroith  the school.  44y<ars, 
hi>  pacing  leases  a  breach  In  ourranhsipiiiefj««ilv  time  can 
Ileal. 

«  his  wife  unJ  family-tt>etcn>erourheartfelf  sym- 
p.ithytpiti)  (his  expression  of  <>urapprecittti*?n  af 
lji«i  character. 


^^^T'^^ 


The  above  resolution  was  engrossed  by  H.  G.  Burtner,  Head  of  the  Pen- 
n-;'.nship  Department  in  the  Peirce  School  of  Administration,  1420  Pine  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  was  prepared  in  the  memory  of  the  late  Christopher  Riggs 
Evans  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Peirce  School  for  46  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  finest  teachers  in  the  Commercial  Teaching  Profession. 


distinction  and  secured  the  training, 
which  helped  him  to  later  produce 
some  of  the  finest  pen  drawings  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Another  bit 
of  training  which  had  a  decided  in- 
fluence on  his  work  was  a  short  post 
graduate  course  under  the  late  C.  P. 
Zaner. 

His  Education 
Mr.  Little's  education  was  secured 
in  the  schools  of  Mercer  County  and 
at  Concord  State  Normal  School, 
Athens,  West  Virginia.  He  was  al- 
ways on  the  alert  and  had  a  striking 
motto,  "Learn  something  from  every- 
thing." He  later  became  connected 
with  Concord  State  Normal  as  head 
of  the  commercial  department,  which 
position  he  held  for  thirty  years. 

Man  of  Many  Interests 

His  interests  were  not  necessarily 
limited  to  pen  art  and  business  edu- 
cation. He  was  an  esteemed  civic 
leader  and  actively  interested  in  pub- 
lic education.  He  was  an  expert 
cabinet  maker.  His  chief  hobbies 
were  nature  and  gardening.  He  led 
an  exemplary  life  and  this  together 
with  his  close  contact  with  the  out- 
door world  possibly  accounts  for  his 
longevity. 

The  Man  and  His  Work 

Mr.  Little  was  an  untiring  and  ex- 
tremely painstaking  worker.  He  pos- 
sessed seemingly  endless  patience  and 
always  put  forth  his  best  effort,  re- 
gardless of  the  undertaking.  He 
usually  had  a  clear  mental  picture  of 
a  drawing  before  he  started  work  on 
it.  He  worked  mainly  for  the  joy  he 
got  out  of  his  work.  Hence,  he  did 
not  commercialize  on  his  art  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  He  sold  the  copy- 
right to  a  marriage  certificate  for 
$2,500.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
penmanship  compendium  for  public 
school  and  college  use.  It  is  a  very 
fine  and  complete  work  both  in  point 
of  copies  and  instructions.  He  was 
an  expert  in  all  branches  of  pen  art. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  left  two 
unfinished  pieces  of  fine  pen  draw- 
ings. 

He  left  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  work  one  could  wish  to  see,  most 
pieces  of  which  are  mounted  in  fine 
frames   of  his   own  workmanship. 

It  was  marvelous,  the  way  he  re- 
tained his  steady,  light,  sure  touch 
to  the  last. 

He  was  an  expert  in  the  art  of 
making   pen   holders. 

Summarizing,  Mr.  Little  lived  a 
rich  and  useful  life  and  was  a  loyal 
devotee  to  his  many  interests.  All 
who  knew  him  regret  keenly  his 
passing. 

H.  W.  Morgan 


The  Design  on  the  following  page 
was  Executed  by  Wilbur  LeRoy  New- 
ark in  The  Zaner-Bloser  Studio. 

There  are  great  possibilities  to  com- 
bine engrossing  and  art  work.  Mr. 
Newark  is  applying  his  art  training 
to   engrossing  to   good  advantage. 


iitliink  ihat3  ^hall  nci^cr  ^cc 
pi  poan  I*?i»clii  a^  d  free . 
|Tlrcc  ii'ho^c  hun^i'i)  trii^uth  ti?  prc^t 
pfaatn^t  the  cartbt'  ^ivcct  floitnnci  brcat^t; 
)Ttrcc  thatleeht?  at  Ood  all  datj , 
fTtid  Uft^  her  leatij  artn^  to  praij ; 
JT  tree  that  maij  tn  ^itmtrjer  xivar 
p[  iie^t  of  robins  m  her  hair; 
llpon  xi'ho^e  ho^om  ^noir  ha^  lain ; 
lUho  inthnateki  Ure^  irtth  ratn . 
Poem 5  are  inaele  bp  fool?  ItUe  uie^ 
But  onlti  Ood  ean  make  a  tree . 
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INK    THAT    LIVES 

Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writ- 
ing Ink  is  a  pure  carbon  ink. 
It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  It 
is  the  ink  for  all  public  docu- 
ments and  other  permanent 
records  .  .  .  for  signatures, 
forms  and  photographic  re- 
productions .  .  .  for  formal 
social  usage  .  .  .  for  instruc- 
tion in  penmanship,  where  its 
clarity  and  jet-black  writing 
commend  it  for  training  young 
fingers  to  develop  hand- 
writing of  character.  In  2  oz. 
and  3  oz.  cubes;  also  pints, 
quarts  and  gallons.  Ask  your 
stationer  for  Higgins  Eternal 
Black  Writing  Ink,  and  write 
with   an   ink   that  will   live. 

CHXS.M.HIGGINS&CO.,INC. 

271   NINTH  ST..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


HIGGINS 


Pupils  Write  Better  with 

STEEL  PENS 

that  require  less  inking  and  flow 
easier  mean  better  penmanship.  That's 
why  Gillott's  are  the  standard  in  bo  many 
schools.  They  assure  neatness,  accuracy  and 
better    band-writing. 

Specify  Gillott's  Pens  for  your  classes.  Send 
10c  for  a  sample  set  of  8  pens.  Try  them 
and   note  the   improvement. 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Inc. 

93  Chambers  St  New    York.   N.   Y. 


^r  Q  /tea^/^ri^ 


Ji-es.  M&&  dox-vs  -Dra  ugh 
Business  Co/iege,  Shrevepnrt.L 


A  General  Letter  to  Parents  and 
Guardians 


Every  student  writes  his  own  rec- 
ommendation, figuratively  speaking-. 
He  does  this  by  his  application,  con- 
duct, piogress,  attitude,  etc.,  from 
the  first  day  he  enters  school  until 
the  last  day  he  is  here. 

Of  course,  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  student's  educational  foundation 
when  he  comes  to  us — how  thorough 
he  is  in  English;  how  well  he  can 
spell,  his  abilit.v  to  punctuate,  etc.; 
how  good  he  is  in  Mathematics;  the 
kind  of  handwiiting  he  has.  While 
we  TEACH  all  of  these  subjects,  we 
have  many  students  who  feel  that 
they  do  not  NEED  them  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  to  take  the 
propel'  interest.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  our  main  job  is 
to  teach  students  the  major  subjects 
— Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewrit- 
ing, etc.  Furthermore,  we  cannot 
teach  the  student  a  great  deal  about 
the  fundamental  subjects — the  things 
they  are  supposed  to  get  before  they 
come  to  us — in  a  few  weeks  or  a  few 
months. 

Then,  there  are  several  OTHER 
things  that  play  a  very  important 
pait  in  each  student's  success;  name- 
ly, ambition,  courage,  persistence, 
personality,  and  initiative. 

AMBITION  is  the  "driving  force" 
in  one's  life — the  spark  that  makes 
one  "keep  on  keeping  on."  COUR- 
AGE and  PERSISTENCE  are  re- 
quii-ed  not  only  in  finishing  one's 
course,  but,  like  PERSONALITY, 
they  play  an  important  part  when  it 
comes  to  GETTING  A  JOB. 

We  may  ti'ain  the  student  the  best 
we  can — the  best  he  will  let  u.s — and 
we  can,  through  the  prestige  we  have 
built  over  the  past  40  years  and  the 
methods  used  by  our  Employment 
Department,  get  calls  for  oui'  grad- 
uates; but,  we  cannot  make  an  em- 
ployer hire  any  certain  person.  That's 
the  student's  or  graduate's  job — and 
we  teach  Salesmanship  and  Person- 
ality Development  in  order  to  HELP 
him  to  do  that. 

We  are  not  trying  to  "pass  the 
buck,"  but  we  do  want  both  the  stu- 
dent as  well  as  the  parent  or  guard- 
ian, to  know  that  he  or  she  must  be 
QUALIFIED  from  a  knowledge-and- 
skill  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  a 
personality  standpoint;  and,  that  we 
must    have    the    COOPERATION    of 


the   student  and  parent  or  guai-dian,j| 
in  order  to  assure  our  mutual  success 

Naturally,  we  want  to  see  EVERY:! 
student  in  a  good  position,  if  humanly:] 
possible,  because  we  realize  that  OURjj 
success  depends  upon  the  success  ofj^ 
our  STUDENTS  or  GRADUATES,  J 
and  the  GOOD-WILL  of  the  parents 
or  guardians. 


Life  is  a  great  deal  like  a  see-saw, 
and  it  pays  to  be  decent  to  the  fel-i 
low  who  is  down,  for  he  may  be  up 
tomorrow. 


Passenger:  "Why  are  we  so  late?" 
Porter:  "The  train  in  front  of  us 
was  behind  and  we  were  behind  be- 
foi'e  besides!" 


BOOST 

Boost  your   city,  boost  your  friend; 
Boost  the  school  that  you  attend, 
Boost  the  people  round  about  you, 
They    can    get    along    without  you, 
But  success  will  quicker  find  them 
If  they  know  that  you're  behind  them. 

Boost   for   every    forward   movement, 
Boost   for    eveiy    new    improvement, 
Boost  the  man  for  whom  you  labor, 
Boost  the  stranger  and  the  neighbor, 
Cease  to    be    a   chronic    knocker, 
Cease  to  be  a  progress  blocker. 
If  you'd  make  your  school  better, 
Boost   it  to  the  final  letter. 


Thought     once     awakened     does     not 
again  slumber. Carlyle. 


WEISHAUPT'S   RULES   FOR  MAK- 
ING MONEY: 

1.  Do  more  than  you  are  paid  to  do. 

2.  Plan  for  five  years   ahead. 

3.  Budget  your  expense. 

4.  Pay  your  debts. 

5.  Save. 

6.  Study. 

7.  Make  friends. 

8.  Keep   your  word. 

The  only   man   who   can   whip   you   is 
yourself. 


The  Educator 
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eath   Comes  to  W.  S.  Ashby 
A  Zanerian 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  December 
,  W.  S.  Ashby  of  Bowling  Green, 
Bntucky,  passed  away  after  a  lin- 
iring  heart  ailment.  He  was  70 
';ars  of  age. 

Many  teachers  and  school  officials 
ill  fondly  remember  Mr.  Ashby  as 
e  former  business  manager  of 
■owling  Green  Business  University, 
owling  Green,  Kentucky.  Forty-one 
;ars  ago,  Mr.  Ashby  went  to  Bowling 
reen  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
d  Southern  Normal  School  and 
usiness  University.  Later,  when 
owling  Green  Business  University 
as  formed  as  a  separate  institution, 
I  became  its  business  manager  and 
■rved  in  that  capacity  until  he  re- 
led  and  sold  his  interest  in  the 
hn,.l    in    1938.— The    Balance    Sheet. 


CANAL  ZONE 

B.  G.  Foth,  P.O.  Box  467,  Balboa 
Heights,  Canal  Zone,  is  executing 
some  very  attractive  work  as  indi- 
cated by  photostats  and  reproductions 
recently  received  from  him. 

Mr.  Foth  is  a  government  employee 
on  the  Canal  Zone  and  has  taken  up 
penwoi'k  and  engrossing  as  a  hobby. 
He  finds  it  a  very  interesting  and 
profitable  hobby,  and  receives  more 
requests  for  his  work  than  he  has 
time  to  handle. 

One  of  the  photostats  sent  us  was 
of  a  large  piece  done  for  the  Govern- 
ment Employees.  The  entire  piece 
was  in  lettering  with  illuminated  ini- 
tial letters  and  an  ornamented  staff. 
The  headings  were  carefully  pencilled. 
All  in  all  the  piece  ranks  with  the 
work  of  our  leading  engrossers. 

Mr.  Foth  has  spent  several  of  his 
vacations  here  in  Columbus  studying 
engrossing. 


HUFF 


TEACHERS  AGENCY  Alaska  and  the  west 

KA^ccniilM  JUAnf  Good  teachers  needed.  Excellent  opportunities  all  depart- 
miSSOUia,  monr.  ^^^^^  particularly  music.  For  early  placement  register  with 
Member    N.A.T.A.    Huff  s    now — superior    placement    service    for    a    quarter   of    a 

Ixxiklet    free    to    members.Sfl!!;;!? ' 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  IN  DEMAND 
Our  Field  Middle  West  and  West 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Plymouth  Bldg.,  A.  Gloor,  A.  M.,  Mgr.        ^ 
Largest,  Most  Successful  Agency  in  the  West 

SPECIAL  SERVICE — If  your  application  letter  and  personal  interview  do  not  bring  re- 
sults send  me  your  letter  with  $2.00  and  I  will  re-writ<"  it  and  give  you  suggestions  for 
personal   interview. 


TAe  IVotld'i  Tineit  Wtitin^  J^olnti 

Smooth-writing  Esterbrook  Steel  Pens  assure 
better  classwork  because  there  is  a  point  style 
that  is  directly  suited  to  the  system  of 
handwriting  you  teach.  You'll  find  that 
even  beginners  will  write  better 
with  the  right  Esterbrook  Point. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  CO. 

62  Cooper  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 
or  Brown  Bros., Ltd., 
Toronto,  Canada 


756 
Oval  Poin 


m/m^vim, 


BROOKMIRE 

ECONOMIC 

SERVICE 

INVESTMENT 

AND 

ECONOMIC 
COUNSELORS 

• 


T)escripti\e.  booklet 
of  Hiookinire  Services  and 
sample  Bulletins  on  invest- 
ment, business  and  economic 
subjects  mailed  upon  request. 

Kindly  address  Dept.  jl 

BROOKMIRE 

Corporaiion-/nv»jl7nfnl  Counsjiois  and 
y^JministTotivc  EcoTiomists-Founded  1<?04 

551  Fiflli  Avenue,  IMew  York 


Supplementary  copies  for  practice,  by  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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WHAT  TO  IMPROVE 


Poor  quality  of  line 


n-a_meQfmv4 


In  the  above  manuscript  the  students  should  improve  the  quality  of  line.  The  top  and  bottom  strokes  are  too  heavy 
for  the  light  thin  down  strokes.  Proper  size  lead  is  very  important  in  manuscript  writing.  One  should  not  use 
an  ordinary  small  lead  pencil.  Then  again  the  pencil  should  not  be  too  large  or  too  soft.  The  above  could  be 
greatly  improved  by  turning  the  pencil  occasionally.  This  party  has  written  on  the  same  side  of  the  pencil  until 
it   has    become   flattened    out,   making    a   wide   heavy    line. 

The  pupil  siso  had  some  trouble  with  slant  and  in  getting  each  letter  on  the  base  line. 


An  alphabet  by  K.  L.  Brown  of  Rockland,  Maine.  Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  old  timers  and  one  of  the  most  faithful 
contributors  the  Educator  has  ever  had.  You  can  look  through  the  Educators  back  for  many  years  and  in  each  issue 
you  will  find  a  contribution  by  our  good  friend  E.  L. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers  includingr  books  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  sub- 
jects. All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to  give  suffi- 
cient description  of  each  to  enable  our  readers 
(0  determine  its  value. 


Business  Principles  and  Manage- 
ment, by  Bernard  A.  Shilt.  Super- 
vis(ir  of  Secondary  Commercial  Edu- 
cation. Board  of  Education,  Buffalo, 
Xfw  York,  and  W.  Harmon  Wilson, 
Lecturer  on  Mana^-ement,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  Editor  of  The 
Balance  Sheet.  Published  by  South- 
Western  Publishing:  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.    Cloth  cover,  636  pages. 

This  book  is  distinctly  diffe 
p  ous  books  in   the  field  of   b 


at   fr 


previ- 

administra- 

tion    or    business    organization.      It    emphasizes 

I  business  principles.  business  management, 
business  organizations,  and  business  proced- 
ure. Instead  of  presenting  the  theory  of 
I  business  organization  and  management,  at- 
'  tention  is  given  to  specific  details.  Much  of 
I  the  discussion  and  many  of  the  problems  are 
,   based    on    small    businesses. 

Business     Principles     and     Manage- 
:  ment  fulfills  the  practical  need  for  a 
general     course     that     will     correlate 
.  many     of    the     principles     taught     in 
other    separate    courses.       The    addi- 
tional subject  matter  provides  a  well- 
rounded    background    for    the    person 
who  will  work  in  business  or  who  will 
i  manage  his  own  business. 


pla 


Each 


specific    tech- 


management 


limple 


general   business   prin  - 
providing    the    kind 


Various  forms  of  business  organizations 
are  presented  clearly  with  numerous  illus- 
trations. 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  internal  busi- 
ness   organization. 

Special  emphasis 
niques     and     procedurt 
clearly    illustrated. 

The  principles  of  b 
presented  in  a  clea 
suitable   illustrations. 

The  book  is  rich  ir 
ciples  and  informatii 
of  background   that   every   employee   needi 

A      particularly      interesting      and      pract 
chapter    on    business    ethics    is    included. 

Because  of  the  in 
relations  with  busii 
to   study    this    topic. 

In  a  book  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to 
cover  all  principles  of  law.  Furthermore 
many  students  will  have  studied  a  separate 
course  in  law.  However,  there  are  some  stu- 
dents who  will  not  have  studied  law.  In 
every  ease  the  student  should  study  it  in  rt-- 
lation    to    other    business    problems. 

Plays     of     America's     Growth,     by 

Samuel  S.  Ullman.  Published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y.    Cloth  cover,  227  pages. 

Our  own  American  institutions  and  tradi- 
tions, in  contrast  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, are  portrayed  in  these  sixteen  vivid 
new  plays  about  the  men  and  events  thai 
have  made  America  what  it  is  today.  Each 
play  is  divided  into  two  parts  (although 
these  may  run  together  when  desired)  and  is 
introduced  by  a  brief  preface  which  may  be 
used  as  a  curtain  raiser  or  prologue.  The 
properties,  costumes  and  the  dialogue  are 
simple  and  the  plays  may  be  used  by  amateur 
groups    from    ten    or    twelve   years    up. 

Among  the  famous  historical  characters 
included  in  the  plays  are  George  Washington. 
Samuel  Adams.  John  Hancock.  Daniel  Boone. 
James  Madison,  Daniel  Webster,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.    Robert    E.    Lee.    and    others. 


Engrossing  and  Illuminating 


By  Harry  S.  Blanchard 
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# 
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r  ,,„  Jh^^t  15  kiuc  urillwitl  aibllunf 
(|4l!r^  ^  Ulid  mi-  ad  tlw  Inning  'm^j  m  \\\u\? 
jfe'Blica  Iifr  [intiiuj  cmilc  iuilinu]tr 
(TJ)/     (5mb  \k  coniiiig  d  our  ffrf. 
i,  Zk  I'lOiis  m\[\  lonti.llif  nights  spfni  km, 
,      Mt  linif  riill5  slmiv  m. 
(f  Anil  nfi  [\m  fern  m  rliiliHiuoii's^lmouiB 
«^''  lilhfu  her  gf  nllf  rare  is  ^mt 

///jf I  tttlU^O  m  ^rizf  aiT  first  to  itanish. 

3]^'|Vtiii  ttoiu  $Dt)ti,  rm  in  our  chili'ihooii, 
;  hfs  3Hf  ^i\sM  hfr  turning  Jgra^i 
: JJffr  f ^C5  grnui  iJira,  hfr  <;tqj  is  ^Iout; 
'       ~^\%\  ioijs  of  rarlh  art^asti 
(.  Ani"!  smufhrafi  'vi%  m  Ifarn  to  Iniom  hfr, 
.;^|,,   ^hf  hath  lirmthfiJ  on  mrtk  Iw  last. 

^'iM||u'li?r  hfarts  ma\i  hauf  their  ^orroms. 
"(M^    CTxiefe  that  quichl^  6ie  ouwii, 
"' V'^fJut  ajlother  tost  in  trhiUhaod. 
'|5.y     C0rifues  Itu  heart  from  ky  b  lio^: 
C^* '  He  miso  her  hiini.  her  lutttinj^  hani, 
'        Jifr  fonii  auiJ  honest  far? . 
Anii,  oh.  hoiu  liarh  (5  hfe  oroumJ  us! 
IBhat  is  honif  luithoul  tier  rare." 


The  beauty  and  success  of  a  piece  of  work  depends  first  upon  its  arrange- 
ment and  design.  Study  arrangement  and  composition  of  every  piece  of  work 
you  can.  Notice  the  parts  emphasized  and  how  a  line  or  letter  can  be  made 
to  stand  out  by  the  addition  of  some  simple  treatment. 
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A   skillful   page   of  signatures   by  J.   A.  Francis,   Pembina,   N.    D.      Students  of   penmanship   can   well    afford   to 
study   the    signatures.     Few    penman   today    can    get    so    much   dash   into  their  work. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialists    for    Engraving   Purposes 
P.    O,    Drawer    982  Rochester.    N.    Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By    appointment    only. 


COME  AGAIN 
Wilkie  G.  Dennison  sent  us  some 
Ornamental  Penmanship  and  some 
design  cards  of  Christmas,  New 
Year's,  Valentine  Day,  Thanksgiving, 
Easter,  etc.  The  designs  were  very 
well  executed  in  the  various  styles 
of  lettering  and  script  with  appro- 
priate color. 


w. 


BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 
Professional  Training 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


ACCOUNTING   and   C.P.A.COACHI 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION    and    FINANCE 
EXECUTIVE    SECRETARIAL- STENOTYPV 

Dnf  of  AiiiiricaV  Iraillngscliools  Eimjl  anytime.  Resi- 
dent Classes;  Home  Study.  FREE  Placement  service, 
f'ine  emplojmcrt  opportunities.  Success  Book  FREE, 
HILL'S  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,  Dept.  D  Oklahoma  City] 
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Hotel  Philadelphian 

Highly  Recommended  by  Experienced  Travelers  the  World  Over  for  its  Warm  Hospi- 
tality ;  its  Excellent  Cuisine  Served  in  Comfortably  Air-Conditioned  Restaurants ;  its 
Convenient  Location  to  the  Business  Section;  and  its  Unlimited  Parking  Facilities. 
600  ROOMS  with  Bath  From  $2.50  Up 
DANIEL  CRAWFORD,  JR.,  President  &  General  Manager 
39th  and  Chestnut  Streets  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Travelers  acclaim  the  fine  food  in 
the  two  modern  restaurontj  -  the 
Steamboat  Cabin  Coffee  Shop  and 
the  Old  Enslish  Tap  Room  -they 
praise  the  friendly  atmosphere  and 
fine  service  -  and  they  never  forget 
the  modern  rooms  and  the  IDEAL 
LOCATION  of  the  Mork  Twain. 


300  ROOMS 

pom. 


2 


O.  I.  TRONNES,  MGR 

ST.  LOUIS 


ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 


•      THE  "HOME"  OF 

GmMu  and  Gmi&tt 

'hotel  ' 

FORT  HAYES 

9  A  bdter  ploc*  le  stay  in  Ohio's  Capitol  -  better 
accommodoliont,  food  and  service. .  .CoKee  Shop  and 
popular  Mikado  Cocktail  Bor.  Both  Air-Conditioned. 

350R00MS 

WITH  BATH  From 

AIR  CONDITIONED 


ccrr  r  rl 

titrtcrr  f  I 


•  GUEST    ROOMS   •   LOBBY 

•  PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS 

R. (.GRIFFITH,  Mqr. 
ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 


COLUMBUS 

OHIO  ^ 
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PENMANSHIP   SUPPLIES 

Suggested  for  use  with  the  various  penmanship  lines  of  tvork 


BUSINESS  WRITING 

1  Z-B  Penholder  $  .05 

1  qt.  pkg.  Ink  Powder 30 

'^A  gr.  Standard  Pens 40 

1  pkg.  No.  9  Paper,  250  sheets 75 


ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP 

1  Rosewood   Oblique  Holder,  8  in $  .65 

Vi  gi'.    Fine   Writer    Pens 50 

1  hot.   Arnold's  Japan   Ink    (4   oz.) 50 

1  pkg.   5-lb.   Paper,   240   sheets 1.80 


ADVANCED  ENGROSSING 

1  bot.    India    Ink $  .40 

1  Expert  Holder  20 

1  Doz.  Gillott's  No.  303  Pens 25 

1  Doz.   Fine  Writer  Pens 20 

1  Z-B  Pencil  with  Hard  Lead 15 

1  Ruby  Eraser  No.  112 05 

12  Thumb  Tacks  - 10 

6  Sheets   Cardboard 90 


ENGROSSERS  SCRIPT 

1  Excelsior  Holder $  .15 

Vi  gr.  Fine  Writer  Pens 50 

1  bot.  Arnold's  Japan  Ink  (4  oz.) 50 

1  pkg.  5-lb.  Paper,  240  sheets 1.80 


TEXT  LETTERING 

Set  Lettering  Pens $  .35 

1  Ink  Feeder  10 

1   Lettering  Holder .20 

1  pkg.  5-lb.  Paper 1.80 

1   bot.  India  Ink 40 


(The  Above  prices  are  all  postpaid) 


Write  for  a  complete  catalog  of  supplies  to  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  at  612  N.  Park  St.  Columbus.  O.,  by  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company.    Entered  as  second- 
class   matter  November  21,   1931,   at  the   post  office  at   Columbus,  Ohio,  under  Act  of  March  3.  1879.     Subscription  $1.50  a  year. 
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ZANERIAN 


July  5  to  Aug.  16 

A  training  school  for  teachers  of  practical  penmanship,    supervisors    of    handwriting, 
professional  penmen,  engrossing  artists  anil  all  interested  in  good  handwriting. 


If  you  desire  to  increase  your  effi- 
ciency as  a  teacher,  increase  your  in- 
come, prepare  for  a  position,  or  to 
acquire  an  art  which  will  serve  you 
well  as  a  business,  as  a  sideline  or  as  a 
hobby,  attend  The  Zanerian. 

You  can  prepare  in  The  Zanerian 
to  teach  handwriting  in  public  or  pri- 
vate schools,  supervise  handwriting, 
execute,  plain  or  fancy  penmanship, 
engrossers  script,  text  lettering,  en- 
grossing, illuminating,  designing,  flour- 
ishing, blackboard  writing,  manuscript 
writing  for  primary  grades  and  pen 
work  of  all  kinds. 


Thousands  of  persons  have  received 
inspiration  and  training  from  The 
Zanerian.  If  you  are  seeking  in- 
struction enriched  by  experience  and 
are  ambitious  to  achieve  success  along 
penmanship  lines.  The  Zanerian  offers 
you  service  you  need  and  cannot  se- 
cure elsewhere. 

Facing  the  future  with  optimism 
and  confidence,  anticipating  enlarged 
opportunities  for  the  institution  and 
its  students,  we  invite  all  who  desire 
to  succeed  in  penmanship  to  join  us 
this  summer.  All  former  students  and 
others  who  have  only  a  short  vaca- 
tion are  urged  to  spend  it  in  The 
Zanerian. 


Write  for  summer  school  circular   and    information. 


Co/umbus,  Oh/o 
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HOTEL  MARK  TWAIN 


Travelers  acclaim  the  fine  Foo<J  in 
the  two  modern  restaurants  -  the 
Steamboat  Cabin  Coffee  Shop  and 
the  Old  English  Tap  Room  -  they 
praise  the  friendly  atmosphere  and 
fine  service  -  and  they  never  forset 
the  modern  rooms  and  the  IDEAL 
LOCATION  of  the   Mark  Twain 


300  ROOMS 


Z 


O.  E.TRONNES,  MGR. 

ST.  LOUIS 


ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 


OFFICE 
MACHINES 


SAVE  UP  TO  50%  ON 
Addressing    Machines,    Dictating    Machines, 
Adding  Machines,  Typewriters,  Checkwriters 

Write    Pruitt,    134    Pruitt    Building,    Chicago 


THE      1939 

COLLEGE    BLUE    BOOK 

SINCE    1923 

The  Standard  Reference  Work  of  Higher  Education 

700  PAGES— INCREASE  OF  OVER  100 


It  brings  to  you  for  instant  reference  the    basic    facts,    ratings,    entrance, 

fees,  resources. 


Used  constantly  by  College  and  School  officials,  by  Guidance  Committees  and  by  Lead- 
ing Libraries. 

Covers  652  Colleges  and  Universities.  563  Junior  and  119  Negro  Colleges. 

Also  2613  Professional  Schools  of  Aeronautics,  Agriculture,  Architecture,  Commerce, 
Dentistry,  Education,  Engineering,  Forestry,  Journalism,  Law,  Library  Science,  Medi- 
cine, Nursing,  Osteopathy,  Optometry,  Pharmacy,  Social  Work,  Theology,  and  Schools 
of  Technolog}^ 


567  Universities  around  the  World.    Full  page  color  State  Maps  in  Educational  Atlas. 
Price   $4.75 


Address  the  Editor— Dr.  H.  W.  Hurt 

404  Riverside  Drive 

New  York  City 
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HOTEL 

'ALPIN 

agteatHoteC 


FROM  S3.00  A  DAY,  SINGLE   •   FROM  $4.50  DOUBLE 

LARGE,      BRIGHT      ROOMS,      NEWLY      FURNISHED 
NEWLY  DECORATED!  EACH  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH! 


HOTEL 

M'ALPIN 

BROADWAY  AT  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Und*l  KNOTT  Management       JOHN  J.  WOELFLE,  Manager 


0O4n 


m  COIITIOID 

IN 

LOUISVILLE 

KENTUCKY 

Every  public  room  and  many 
guesf  rooms  are  now  air-con- 
ditioned to  insure  perfect 
temperature  at  all  times.  En- 
joy real  comfort,  quietly  effi- 
cient service  and  truly  excel- 
lent food  while  you  stay  in 
the  most  convenient  hotel  in 
Louisville.  Complete  garage 
service  available. 


FROM 


$0    50 


Single 


FIFTH  AND  WALNUT  STREETS 

KEiT[fKI 
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SUCCESS     DRILLS     IN 
TOUCH   TYPEWRITING 

By  CHARLES  E.  BATEK,  Principal 

The  Lewis  and   Clark  Public   Night  School 
Spokane,  Washington 

A  complete   course   especially   designed 

for  business   schools  and 

evening  classes. 

Important  Features  .... 

Bold  type,  well  spaced,  easy  to  read  and 
follow  even  in  poorly  lighted  classrooms. 

Exercises  carefully  developed  to  produce 
high  speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  mini- 
mum time. 

Each  exercise  has  a  specific  purpose,  and 
instructions  are  reduced  to  simplest  and 
briefest  form. 

Price  50  cents 

Discount  on  quantity 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 


370  Atlantic  Avenue 


Boston,  Mass. 


Extraordinary  Methods 

Courses  For 
Commercial  Teachers 

The  Gregg  Summer  Session  has  been  the  pathway 
to  better  teaching  for  thousands  of  men  and  women 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Going  to  the 
Gregg  Summer  Session  is  more  than  merely  attending 
a  '"Summer  School."  It  is  a  way  that  will  enlarge 
your  vision,  broaden  your  experience,  refresh  the 
tired  imagination,  give  you  "new  ways  to  do  old 
things  better,"  and  enable  you  to  recapture  the  am- 
bition to   be   a   leader   in   your   profession. 

Courses  are  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  experienced  teachers,  as  well  as  those  about  to 
enter  this  profession.  Graduates  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  enthusiastically  recommend 
the  practical  courses  of  study. 

The   1940   Session  begins  July  8   and   closes 
August   16.    Write  today  for  special  bulletin. 

THE  GREGG   COLLEGE 


6  North  Michigon  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Provides  for  Variation 
in  Students'  Abilities 


New  Standard  Typewriting 


Abundant   Material 

Correct   Forms   Only 

Best  Current  Usage 

Clear,    Concise   Direc- 
tions 

Interesting  Topical 
Arrangement 

Distinct  Type 
Durable  Binding 
Good   Illustrations 


Nathaniel  Altholz 

Director   of   Commercial  Education, 
Board   of  Education, 
City  of  New  York 


Charles  E.  Smith 

and       Specialist   in    Typeivriting   Instruction, 
Trainer  of  Every  IVorld's  Professional 
Typeiuriting    Champion 


We  might  elaborate  one  feature  after  another — the  topical  arrangement  of  applied 
problem  material;  the  interesting,  instructive,  carefully  selected  exercise  and  project 
material;  the  constant  attention  to  the  interest  and  convenience  of  pupil  and  teacher; 
the  method  by  which  the  entire  class,  with  no  slighting  of  individual  aptitude,  mas- 
ters the  l;eyboard  together. 

But  it  all  comes  down  to  just  this:  Here  is  the  typewriting  text  which  will  serve 
you  best.  New  Standard  Typewriting  is  now  in  wide  use,  in  every  case  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Embodying  ideas  gathered  from  exceptional  experience 
and  thorough  understanding  of  actual  classroom  problems,  it  stands  approved  by 
every   test   of  expert   opinion   and    practical    demonstration. 


The  Most   USABLE   Text  Ever  Devised 


PITMAN  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 
New  York  Chicago 
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KANSAS    ADOPTS 


GREGG  TYPING 
SECOND    EDITION 

by 

SoRelle  Smith 
Foster   Blanchard 


For  Exclusive  Use  in  Its  Public  Schools 


Other   Recent   State  Adoptions  of  Gregg  Typing 


Texas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Georgia 

Mississippi 


Basal  Text — Multiple  Adoption 

Multiple  Adoption 

Multiple  Adoption 

Basal  Text — Exclusive  Adoption 

Basal  Text — Exclusive  Adoption 


Recent  Gregg  Typing  Adoptions  in  Large  Cities 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Bethlehem.  Pa. 
Charleston,    S.    C. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Evansville.    Ind. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Hartford.   Conn. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Norfolk,  Va. 
Peoria,  111. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Spokane,  Wash, 


Investigate  GREGG  TYPING— The  "Skill-Fir st"  Text 
For  Business  and  Personal-Use  Typing 


The     Gregg      Publishing      Company 


Chicago 


San    Francisco 


Boston 


Sydney 
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America's  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


Volume  45 
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The  National  Association 
Of  Penmanship  Teachers 
And  Supervisors 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  21-22-23 


Tentative  Program 

Theme:  Handwriting  Contributions 
in  a  Foursquare  Democracy — The  four 
sides  being,  the  home,  the  school, 
society  and  religion,  business. 

Wednesday   Evening 

9  p.  m. 

Meet  your  friends  in  the  house  of 
friendship.  We'll  all  be  there  to 
say,  "Howdy"  so  don't  disappoint 
us. 

Thursday 
9:30  a.  m. 

Music — Atlantic  City  Orchestra. 

Invocation — Rev.  Dr.  Guant — United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Address  of  Welcome  —  Mr.  A.  S. 
Chenowith,  Supt.  of  Schools,  At- 
lantic  City. 

Response  to  Welcome — Miss  Mar- 
garet Marble,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Greetings  —  State  Dept.  of  Hand- 
writing, New  Jersey  Teachers 
Asso.  —  Olive  Mellon,  President, 
Atlantic  City. 

President's  Address — "Contributions 
of  Handwriting  to  a  Foursquare 
Democracy."  —  Doris  E.  Almy, 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

Address — to   be   announced. 
Thursday,  1  p.  m. 

Review  of  Exhibits. 
Thursday,  2  p.  m. 

Invited  by  Mr.  Raymond  Goodfel- 
low  to  attend  Eastern  Commer- 
cial Teachers  Association  Panel 
Discussion,  Ambassador  Hotel. 
"Contributions  of  Business  Edu- 
cation to  Youth  Adjustments." 

Thursday,  8  p.  m. 

Music — Magate  City  Glee   Club. 
Mr.  Henry  Garvey — 1st  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 
Visual   Aids    in   Teaching   Penman- 
ship. 


This  program   is  very  worth  while 
and   has   been   contributed   to   by 
many  of  our  members. 
Friday,  9:30  a.  m. 

Music — Solo — Mr.    McComsey. 

Address — -"Manuscript  Writing  Con- 
tributes to  the  Training  of  the 
First  Grade  Child."  —  Miss  Rose 
Dloughy. 

Address  —  "Handwriting  Contrib- 
utes to  the  Training  of  Grammar 
Grades." — Miss  Lucretia  Cavanah 
— Supervisor,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Address  —  "Handwriting  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Training  of  Commer- 
cial High  School." — Mr.  Frederick 
Riecke. 

Address — "Handwriting  Contributes 
to  Business" — Mr.  Clyde  Edge- 
worth. 

Address — "Handwriting  Contributes 
to  Society." — Mr.  Harry  Good. 
Friday,  2  p.  m. 

Choral  Reading — Bridgeton  Public 
Schools. 

Address — ^"Handwriting  for  the  Cit- 
izen   as    a    School    Administrator 
Sees    it." — Mr.   William   Douglas. 
Friday,  3  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 

Sight  seeing  under  the  direction  of 
local  committee. 
Friday,  6:30  p.  m. 

Annual  Banquet. 

Music. 

Chalk  Talk — Lieut.  George  Warick. 

Social  Hour — House  of  Friendship. 
Saturday,  9:30  a.  m. 

Music — Solo.     Mr.  McComsey. 

Address — to   be   announced. 

Business   Session 

Reports  of  committees 
Election  of  officers 
Adjournment. 

Won't  you  make  an  effort  to  be 
with  us  ?  Can  you  think  of  a  nicer 
way  to  spend  Easter  than  to  be  at 
Atlantic  City? 


SOUTHERN    BUSINESS   EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 

The  officers  for  1940  are:  president, 
Parker  L  i  1  e  s.  Commercial  High 
School,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  first  vice 
president,  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling 
Green  Business  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky;  second  vice  presi- 
dent, R.  R.  Richards,  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky State  Teachers  College,  Rich- 
mond, Kentucky;  secretary,  H.  P. 
Guy,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky;  treasurer,  L.  C. 
Harwell,  Robert  E.  Lee  High  School, 
Jacksonville,  Florida;  editor  of  Mod- 
ern Business  Education,  A.  J.  Law- 
rence, University  of  Kentucky,  Lex- 
ington Kentucky. 

College  and  University  Section, 
chairman,  Lelah  Brownfield,  Ala- 
bama College,  Montevallo,  Alabama; 
vice  chairman,  J.  D.  Fenn,  Peabody 
College,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Adele  Lowrance,  Woman's 
College,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
Public  High  School  Section,  chair- 
man, Ernestine  Melton,  Senior  High 
School,  High  Point,  North  Carolina; 
vice  chairman,  C.  A.  Swenson,  Com- 
mercial High  School,  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia; secretary,  Kermit  D.  Farris, 
Leon  High  School,  Tallahassee,  Flor- 
ida. Private  Business  Schools  Sec- 
tion, chairman,  Mrs.  Gertrude  G.  De- 
Armond,  Wheeler  Business  College, 
Birmingham,  Alabama;  vice  chair- 
man, Jessie  Underwood,  Andrew 
Jackson  Business  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee;  secretary,  Marilou 
Gower,  Marlbero  Business  College, 
Bennettsville,  South  Carolina. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  during  the 
Thanksgiving  holidays. 


AMERICAN     ASSOCIATION     OF 
COMMERCIAL   COLLEGES 

For  the  ninth  consecutive  year, 
members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Commercial  Colleges  met  in 
annual  convention  on  December  27, 
1939,  in  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Thompson  of  the  Thomp- 
son Colleges,  York  and  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  was  re-elected  to  serve  as  Presi- 
dent. Also  re-elected  for  another 
term  as  Secretary-Treasurer  was  Mr. 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Business   Writing 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer 

No.   6 


The  F  and  T  are  almost  the  same.  The  only  difference  is  the  cross  and  a  little  downward  stroke  on  the  F.  It  is 
essential  to  make  good  compound  strokes  in  order  to  make  these  letters  well.  You  should  also  study  the  position 
and  slant  of  each  stroke  and  of  the  loops.  The  finishing  swing  of  the  letters  should  be  practically  horizontal.  The 
top  part  of  the  capital  should  be  kept  close  to  the  stem.     Be  sure  to  stop  at  the  point  before  making  the  final  stroke. 


^^^ 


The  f  has  a  loop  above  the  line  which  is  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  loop  below  the  line.  We  suggest  that  you 
blacken  in  the  two  loops  and  see  if  they  balance.  The  part  between  the  two  loops  should  make  a  good  i.  Endeavor 
to  cross  the  upper  loop  at  the  height  of  the  small  i  and  .join  the  bottom  loop  on  the  base  line. 


Learn  to  write  addresses  well.  Be  sure  that  the  figures  are  plain  and  that  your  writing  is  neat.  Whenever  you 
try  to  -write  an  address  or  anything  and  have  trouble  with  it,  practice  it  as  suggested  in  this  copy.  Remember 
that  to  master  penmanship  requires  repeating  a  letter  or  stroke  over  and  over  again. 
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-.^^^>t^-^^^-77-i,^i:,<:£y  ...^4^zry:^'V-t^LJ  -.^^^-^7-T^^>trL^cAy  -^^^--c^-^^ 

Thf  j  is  the  same  as  the  last  part  of  y.     The  dot  on  j  is    the  same  as  in  i.     It  is  directly  above  the  letter  on  the 
main  slant.     The  angle  of  j   is  like  in  i  and  should  be  no  higher.     A  common  tendency  is  to  make  j  too  tall. 
The  loop  extends  halfway  below  the  base  line  to  the   line   below.     Compare  the  length  of  loop  below  base  line  with 
the  loop  above  line  in  letter  h. 
Count:    1-2,  dot. 


^x 


C-^t-tpCd^  //cl. 


C_-<7-:?-t^^i^-<_<^-^-«^?:^ 


Study  and  piactice  the  list  of  words  as  given  in  this  copy.  See  that  you  write  all  of  your  spelling  lessons  with  equal 
care."  Many  words  are  marked  incorrect  when  it  is  not  a  matter  of  poor  spelling,  but  poor  writing.  Establish 
correct  writing  habits  by  always  doing  the  best  you  can  under  the  conditions. 


This  is  a  good  exercise  to  develop  the   first  part  of  the    X.  W,  H.  and  other  letters.     It  will  strengthen  your  push- 
pull  movement. 


The  X 

is  the 
Count : 

I 


is  similar  to  H  and  K.     The  first  section  of  X  should  form   a  good  H  when  completed.     The   finishing  loop 
same  as  the  first  loop  reversed.     It  is   good  practice  to   turn  your   paper   upside   down   m   studymg   letters. 
1-2,  3-4. 
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.A.,C^<yT.<.-<^^    C^-r:^-t>cy  L^&<^(y^  ^^<?-^>ii^Z5^ 


'    ,^i-^^<3^'Z.-<i-'l^^i^T?»-?'Z,<^ 


X  begins  like  Y,  Z,  and  other  letters  and  therefore  you  should  practice  them  in  groups, 
loops  below  the  line  which  are  similar. 


The  Y,  Z  and  J  also  have 


i^T^^^^^-^^O^'Ctg-zJ^'^-i^. 


>^<#4---^2-'^^, 


M^-^J/^ 


This  is  an  excellent  copy  for  practice.  Notice  particularly  the  way  the  apostrophes  are  made.  If  you  have  trouble 
with  any  of  the  capital  letters  or  loops,  work  in  them  separately,  going  back  to  the  different  exercises  which  we 
have  given  for  that  particular  letter. 


These  are  general  exercises,  especially  useful  for  developing  letters  like  Z  with  a  beginning  loop,  F  and  other  com- 
pound curved  letters. 


?^^^?^ 


The  Z  is  similar  to  X.     The  bottom  loop  is  like  J.     Keep  the  loop  on  the  base  line  upright,  but  small.     The  top  and 
bottom  should  slant  in  the  same  direction.     Cross   on  the   base  line  and  finish  at  the  height  of  small  i.     The  Z  is    I 
similar  to  the  small   z.     Use   a  semirolling  in-and-out,  arm  movement.     Lightness  of  touch  and  freedom  of  action    i| 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  easy   execution   and   good  forms.     And  no  writing  is   good  that  is   not  free  in   action    i 
and  fair  in  form;  that  is,  easy  to  write  and  easy  to  read.      Practice  freely  and   perseveringly,   and   good   writing  is    ) 
sure  to  follow.     Enthusiasm   and   hard  work   are  the   secrets   of  good  penmanship,  rather  than   inherited  knowledge 
and  skill. 
Count:    1-2-3. 
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////9ly    /   ^^/-^3^Z^^^^22..^^^-^^^4Si2-^    CZ--^   C^Jz^  C^-^iPC^ 


The  bottom  loop  letters  are  often  poorly  made.  Give  special  attention  to  your  loop  letters.  See  that  they  are  the 
same  in  size.  Make  the  entire  group  j,  y,  g,  p,  z,  f  and  capitals  Y,  J,  and  Z.  The  loop  on  the  capital  letters  should 
not  be  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  loop  on  the  smaller   letters. 

Loops,  to  a  large  extent,  determine  the  slant  of  writing,  therefore  test  the  slant  by  drawing  a  line  down  through 
the   loop  letters   and   compare  with   other   letters   like   m    and  n. 


^'■■<^-^^.^Ci^<.---^Z''-7^'r.--^^  — ^:^^T2^^it^<l^<l.^c^<i-'<l--z^-c><>Z^. 


At  this  stage  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  every  student  give  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  his  writing  on 
the  page.  This  means  getting  nice  even  margins.  Do  not  write  clear  to  the  edge  of  the  paper.  It  is  always  best 
to  leave  at  least  one-half  of  an  inch  margin  at  the  sides.  To  get  nice  arrangement  you  must  also  watch  the  size 
of  your  writing.  Writing  can  be  either  too  large  or  too  small.  Slant  is  also  very  important.  All  of  your  letters 
should  slope  in  the  same  direction.  Another  inexcusable  condition  is  smudged  places  and  blots.  Everyone  is  likely 
to  make   a   mistake,   but  do   not  have   letters   on   your   page  which   you   have   gone   over   the   second   or   third  time. 


Good  writing  should  be  freely  wi'itten  and  of  course  the   letters  should  be  of  proper  size.     We   suggest  that  you 
give  your  class  a  test  in  the  height  of  the  letters.     See   if  the   pupils   can   group   them   according   to   their  height. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship 

No.  6 

The  principal  stroke  of  U,  V,  and  Y  is  a  compound  curve  or  shade.     The  shade  bulges  in  the  center.     Do  not  drag 
the  shade  out  too  long.     Short  bulging  shades  are  attractive. 

Study  the  different  beginnings  and  select  the   ones  you   can  make  best. 

The   U  has  two  endings.     The  full   oval   and   the   flat  narrow  oval. 

Use  the   simpler   styles   on   most  occasions.     Study  the  loop  in  Y.     The  Y  and  J  have  similar  loops.     Cross  at  the 
base  line. 

The  V  is  like  the  first  part  of  U.     The  new  part  is  the  finish.     The  finish  in  V  is  the  same  as  in  W.     When  the  final 
part  of  V  is  continued  it  makes  a  large  graceful  oval. 


The  one  thing  which  makes  Ornamental  Writing  beautiful  is  the  contrast  between  hairline  and  black  snappy 
shades.  Be  sure  that  your  writing  has  plenty  of  interest.  Thin  your  ink  down  so  that  the  light  lines  are  grey  or 
brown,  but  at  the  same  time  keep  your  shades  black.  Be  careful  not  to  make  the  hairlines  heavy.  Study  the  loca- 
tion and  shades  and  do  not  shade  except  the  places  where  shading  is  proper.  Shading  every  down  stroke  or  drag- 
ging the  shades  around  the  turns  tends  to  make  your  work  labored  and  uninviting. 


-i-Ji^'>'7^C-My'-<..^L'/l..e^L 


/^^e^-'iy.-.'t-<y-r^z..-(-J-.eyJ/^i^e^  ..--ez-^^ 


^^^t'tf-^-^L-Jz^e^c^iy^ei^'t^c-C^^^^^ 


__--i^«C.t-<?-zxii5<>*T&<i-«'^^«--z>«'/  -..<£-€,£yi-^C^yz-C'CAy^ 


By  Parker  Zaner  Bloser. 
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What  Would  You  Do  With  This  Pupil  ? 


JooVJOv^i  Oo 


\.iik 


GIVE  YOUR  EXPERIENCE 

From  time  to  time  most  teachers 
have  students  who  write  a  hand  sim- 
ilar to  the  above  and  they  are  at  loss 
to  know  whether  to  change  the  stu- 
dent's style  of  writing-  completely  or 
to  improve  the  style  already  written, 
or  if  anything  can  be  done.  Doubt- 
less every  teacher  has  had  similar 
cases  and  we  would  like  to  get  a 
statement  from  some  of  our  readers 
what  they  do  with  writing  like  the 
above.  Please  address  your  com- 
ments to  the  Editor  of  the  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Your  suggestions 
may   help   some   other  teacher. 


75th  ANNIVERSARY 

Rider  College,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  cele- 
brated the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  college  during  Jan- 
uary 26,  27,  and  28,  when  over  1000 
alumni  gathered  for  the  different 
activities  arranged  by  Alumni  Presi- 
dent Augustus  L.  Harbourt,  '05,  and 
a  large  committee. 

The  Alumni  Banquet  and  Ball  fea- 
tured the  activities,  which  included 
alumni  and  varsity  basketball  games, 
sorority  and  fraternity  reunions,  a 
business  meeting  of  the  entire  asso- 
ciation, and  inspection  of  the  new 
buildings  and  athletic  field. 

New  college  trustees  elected  were: 
Mr.  A.  Lee  Grover,  '07,  Secretary  and 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  New  Jersey  High- 
way Department;  Mr.  Reginald  S. 
Wareham,  '16,  Manager,  Park  Avenue 
Branch,  National  City  Bank  of  New- 
York. 

The  Alumni  Achievement  Award 
for  1940  was  presented  to  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Strahan,  '97,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 


AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   OF 
COMMERCIAL   COLLEGES 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
C.  W.  Woodward.  College  of  Com- 
merce, Burlington,  la.  Mr.  H.  Everett 
Pope,  Oklahoma  School  of  Account- 
ancy, Tulsa,  Okla.,  was  selected  to 
serve  as  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Association,  and  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  various  districts  named  to  be: 

New  England,  Mr.  Chesley  H.  Hus- 
son,  Bangor  &  Maine  School  of  Com- 
merce, Bangor,  Maine;  Eastern,  Mrs. 
Grace  Martin  Cornelius,  Grace  Mar- 
tin's School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Central, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Rendahl,  Waldorf  College. 
Forest  City,  la.;  Southeastern,  Mr.  D. 
E.  Short,  Jr.,  Andrew  Jackson  Busi- 
ness University,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Southwestern,  Mr.  C.  I.  Blackwood, 
Blackwood-Davis  Business  College, 
Oklahoma  City;  Pacific,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Parker,  Willis  Business  College, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.;  Rocky  Moun- 
tain, Mr.  A.  J.  Gmeiner,  Parks  School 
of  Business,  Denver;  Northern,  Mr. 
E.  G.  Garvin,  Garvin  Secretarial 
School,  Detroit;  Canadian,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Angus,  Angus  School  of  Commerce, 
Winnipeg. 


TO   IMPROVE   NERVES 

E.  D.  Griffiths,  the  penman,  and 
engrosser  and  sign  painter  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  writes:  "A  few  years  ago  I 
had  a  nervous  break  down,  lasting 
over  three  years,  during  which  time, 
and  as  a  result  of  which  I  became 
so  "shaky"  I  could  not  write  with 
any  certainty  of  conti'ol  at  all,  and 
the  effect  on  my  sign  work  was  ter- 
rible. However,  I  have  kept  writing 
and  writing  some  more,  endeavoring 
the  while  to  control  my  nerves,  and 
I  have  found  I  have  recovered  my 
nerve  control — in  fact,  my  nerves  are 
steadier  than  they  have  ever  been 
and   I   am   nearly   65   years   of  age." 


TRI-STATE 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Tri- 
State  Commercial  Education  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  26  and 
27,  1940  in  the  Urban,  Silver  and 
Ball  Rooms  on  the  seventeenth  floor. 

The  Friday  evening  reception  and 
dance  will  be  from  8  p.m.  until  1  a.m. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
various  exhibits  during  both  days. 
The  regular  business  meeting  will 
take  place,  most  important  of  which 
will  be  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
year  1940-41.  Outstanding  speakers 
will  be  secured  to  make  the  meeting 
one  of  interest  as  well  as  educational. 
A  large  attendance  is  expected. 

The  time  for  the  Saturday,  April 
27,  1940,  program  is  as  follows: 

Visit  Exhibit  and  Register,  8:45- 
9:45  a.m. 

Business  meeting,  9:45-10:00  a.m. 
First  speaker,   10:00-10:40  a.m. 
Second  speaker,  10:40-11:30  a.m. 
Luncheon  and  speaker,  12:15. 


CHARLES   LUDMAN,   EXPERT 
PENMAN  DIES 

Charles  Ludman,  who  was  formei-ly 
a  bank  employe,  died  at  Sea  Cliff, 
Long  Island.  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Ludman  developed  his  engrossing 
business  until  it  paid  him  more  than 
he  had  received  as  a  bank  clerk.  Mr. 
Ludman  prepared  work  for  some  very 
prominent  men. 
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Strengthen  Thy  Stakes 

By   MRS.  ELIZABETH  J.  DRAKE 

BiniE^hainton,  New  York 


The  topic  I  have  chosen  is  one  from 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  —  the 
words  spoken  by  one  of  those  prophets 
of  by-gone  days  when  his  people 
needed  the  necessary  encouragement 
for  victory:  "Spare  not;  lengthen  thy 
ropes;   strengthen  thy  stakes." 

A  few  years  ago,  while  studying  in 
Bread  Loaf  School  of  English  in  Ver- 
mont, a  group  of  us  decided  to  go 
mountain  climbing.  We  drove  in  a 
bus  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain  called 
"Camel's  Hump,"  dismissed  our 
driver,  shouldered  our  knapsacks  and 
trudged  upward.  By  late  afternoon 
we  had  found  our  lean-to  which  was 
to  be  our  shelter  for  the  night.  There 
were  so  many  of  us,  that  we  had  to 
extend  the  roof  by  means  of  canvas 
which  men  fastened  by  stakes. 

No  one  was  spared;  no  effort  was 
too  great  to  prepare  the  camp  for  the 
night.  Everybody  worked  feverishly 
to  beat  the  fast  disappearing  day- 
light. You  know  what  it  means  to 
make  bunks  of  freshly  stripped  ever- 
green boughs,  to  carry  pails  of  water 
from  springs  afar  off,  to  collect  arms- 
ful  of  dry  wood  for  cooking  and  for 
the  bonfire  to  burn  all  night,  and  to 
cook  and  eat  the  rationed  meal. 

During  the  night  a  fearful  storm 
broke.  Wind  and  rain  tugged  at  our 
structure  and  the  men  were  busy 
strengthening  the  stakes,  driving  first 
one  deeper,  doubling  another,  length- 
ening a  rope  here,  drawing  up  an- 
other there — each  man  working  under 
the  counselling  of  a  skillful,  tested 
guide. 

Spare  not!  In  the  book  Education 
for  American  Life  (pages  46-71),  one 
of  the  volumes  reporting  the  New 
York  State's  Regents'  Inquiry,  the  ap- 
peal seems  to  be  "spare  not;  lengthen 
thy  ropes;  strengthen  thy  stakes"  in 
order  that  the  school  work  for  pupils 
may  be  so  redesigned  that  they  can 
meet  more  successfully  the  every  new 
and  changing  demands  of  modern  life. 

Concerning  Handwriting 

May  I  read  three  recommendations 
from  this  book  which  seem  pertinent 
to  handwriting? 

1.  Take  the  individual  differences 
of  children  more  fully  into  ac- 
count, and  make  greater  effort 
to  help  exceptionally  gifted  and 
talented  children,   (p.  50.) 

2.  Elementary  —  Stress  the  basic 
tools  —  reading,  writing,  speech 
and  arithmetic  —  and  expect 
every  normal  pupil  to  master 
them   by    the    end   of   the    sixth 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Drake 


grade.  See  to  it  that  the  use 
of  these  tools  is  connected  as 
far  as  possible,  with  actual  life, 
(p.  50.) 

3.  Secondary — Introduce  more  "re- 
view" of  basic  skills,  such  as 
reading  and  writing  particularly 
for  those  whose  elementary 
school  work  is  deficient,  (pp. 
46-47.) 

Someone  has  said  review  is  not  effi- 
cient unless  it  is  new-view,  and  this 
is  particularly  true  of  penmanship. 
One  very  successful  high  school 
teacher  of  a  group  of  average  boys, 
reports  much  greater  progress  in  pen- 
manship, spelling,  and  composition 
since  she  began  to  write  larger  on 
the  blackboard.  Incidentally  she's  a 
skillful  penman.  She  also  knows  how 
to  appeal  to  the  pupil  who  is  academ- 
ically undernourished.  Some  of  us 
do  not  remember  that  to  help  a  back- 
ward pupil  to  learn  is  a  two-way 
task — overcoming  wrong  habits,  es- 
tablished through  wrong  practice  but 
most  of  all  overcoming  wrong  atti- 
tudes toward  the  subject,  be  it  hand- 
writing, English  or  Latin. 

The  Three  R's 
In  the  new  Curriculum  Guides  for 
Teachers  of  Six,  Seven  and  Kght- 
Year  Old  Children  (page  16)  issued 
by  The  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  Press,  this  fall,  we  read, 
"The  three  R's  then  are  no  longer  to 
be  considered  as  'tool'  subjects  but 
rather  as  literature,  record  making 
and  mathematics  which  are  a  vital 
part  of  our  culture.  Skill  in  under- 
standing and  using  these  subjects  is 
to  be  acquired  as  skill  in  any  other 
phase  of  the  curriculum,  that  is,  by 
continuous  and  purposeful  use.  This 
means  that  so-called  drill  becomes  a 
necessary    and    inherent    part    of   the 


curriculum  and  not  a  period  to  be 
carried  on  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  individual  children." 

Thayer  says:  "When  the  major  ac- 
tivities   in    school    are    identical    with 
a   child's    living   interest,   these    tools 
(the  three  R's)   become  indispensable 
means  for  carrying  on  necessary  in- 
vestigations,   gathering   and    organiz- 
ing information,  recording  and  noting 
progress,    expressing    and    communi-    ' 
eating  ideas.     In  short,  they  function    i 
honestly  as  tools  for  rich  and  mean-    j 
ingful  living." 

"Language,   written   or   spoken,   al- 
though the  most  common  medium  for    | 
expressing  ideas,  is  in  many  respects    I 
the  least  understood.     To  set  children    i 
free    to    express    ideas    and    feelings    I 
clearly   and    artistically,    each    in    his 
own  words   and  style,  and  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  clear  and  artistic 
spoken   and   written   language   should 
be    one    of    the    fundamental    specific 
aims  of  education." 

Discover    the   Truth 

Spare  not  your  efforts  to  discover 
the  truth  in  teaching  your  subject. 
Be  sure  of  your  evidence.  We  study, 
collect  data,  discover  relationships, 
formulate  theories  only  to  find  then 
that  the  facts  have  greatly  changed. 
Do  we  write  the  rules  for  the  game 
that  has  been  played,  or  for  the  game 
that  is  being  played? 

No  doubt  you  were  as  interested  as 
I  in  Dr.  Luella  Cole's  article  in  The 
Elementary  School  Journal,  April 
1938,  entitled  "Heresy  in  Handvsrit- 
ing."  But,  did  you  also  read  the 
answer  given  by  Dr.  Frank  Freeman 
in  The  Grade  Teacher,  January  1939, 
entitled  "Orthodoxy  in  Handwriting"? 
Dr.  Cole  is  a  lecturer  in  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, an  author  and  independent  re- 
search worker.  Dr.  Freeman,  before 
becoming  dean  of  a  California  Uni- 
versity this  fall  was  Professor  of 
Educational  Psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  is  also  an 
author  and  an  eminent  research 
worker.  To  which,  if  either,  of  these 
articles   can   you   subscribe? 

Personally,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Free- 
man's views.  In  the  first  place,  a 
teacher  cannot  lead  where  the  teacher 
does  not  know  the  way.  As  teachers 
we  should  spare  not  our  energies  to 
find  the  way — not  a  better  way,  but 
the  best,  and  be  able  to  demonstrate 
it  for  our  pupils. 

Read,  Sift  and  Think 

Lengthen  thy  ropes.  Do  not  take 
any  one  person's  opinion.  Read,  sift, 
think  for  yourselves  on  such  questions 
as  these: 
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1.  Do  you  have  a  philosophy  of 
education  and  do  you  practice 
what  you  preach  ?  Someone 
has  said  that  the  school  is 
simply  your  philosophy  trans- 
lated into  visible  form. 

2.  Did  you  know  that  research  says 
that  usually  left-handed  pupils 
should  be  taught  to  write  with 
the  right  hand? 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  the  quality 
and  style  of  writing  which  pupils 
see  on  the  blackboards  affect 
their  own  writing?  What  does 
your  school  do  about  it?  What 
should  we  do? 

4.  Do  you  teach  exclusive  arm 
movement,  combined  movement, 
or  allow  the  pupil  to  do  as  he 
pleases.  Which  movement  is  ac- 
cepted as  satisfactory  or  uni- 
versal ? 

5.  How  much  time  is  required  by 
a  pupil  to  master  pen-and-ink 
writing  of  a  quality  sufficient  to 
meet  life  needs  ? 

6.  Should  we  give  fountain  pens  to 
pupils  of  third  and  fourth 
grades?  Are  pencils  unsatis- 
factory ? 

7.  Sheuld  we  change  the  spacing 
of  lines  on  primary  paper  so 
that  the  writing  not  only  is 
smaller,  but  also  so  that  the 
proportion  of  loop  letters  to 
small  letters  remains  the  same 
throughout  all  grades? 

8.  Are  quality  and  speed  related? 
If  so,  how  ? 

9.  Should  legibility  be  our  sole 
criterior  of  a   pupil's  work? 

10.  Should  all  penmanship  practice 
be  diagnostic  in  nature  only? 
Or  should  there  be  a  balance  of 

b  positive,  constructive,  directional 

f  drill? 

11.  How  much  manuscript  writing 
should  be  used?  Where  should 
the  transition  to  cursive  writing 
be  made?  Will  manuscript  be 
permanently  retained  as  a  sys- 
tem? Can  it  be  mastered  as 
easily   as   cursive  ? 

12.  Should  there  be  a  daily  period 
for  writing?     In  what  grades? 

The  answers  to  these  and  other 
questions  cannot  be  found  at  a  single 
sitting.  There  must  be  much  reading, 
much  study  and  research,  much  dis- 
cussion, practice,  and  experimenta- 
tion. 

Read    as    Much   as   You    Can 

Last  month  at  one  of  the  national 
conventions,  a  famous  educator  con- 
tended that  teachers  as  a  group  read 
less  than  members  of  any  other  pro- 
fession. Is  this  true  of  penmanship 
teachers  ?  Lack  of  time  is  the  most 
common  excuse  for  not  reading  more 
than  we  do,  professionally.  Could  it 
be  a  lack  of  interest? 

May  I  refer  you  to  a  few  of  my 
favorites,  whether  you  read  them  or 
not? 

1.  What  Does  Research  Say?  Bul- 
letin No.  308,  published  by  Eu- 
gene B.  Elliott,  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction,  Lansing,  Mich., 
1937. 


2.  The  Implications  of  Research  for 
the  Classroom  Teacher.  N.E.A., 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C,  $1.00. 

3.  A  Manual  for  Left  Handed  Writ- 
ing. Published  by  Dr.  Warren 
H.  Gardner,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
1936.  (Prepared  for  psych,  and 
speech  clinics  and  for  penman- 
ship  teachers.) 

4.  Learning  the  Three  R's  by  Ger- 
trude Hildreth,  Educational  Pub- 
lishers, Inc.,  1936. 

5.  Public  Secondary  School  by 
Espy,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1939. 

Strengthen  thy  stakes.  Drive  them 
deeper  into  the  rich,  mellow  soil  of 
accumulated  experience.  Double  the 
stakes  whenever  you  feel  yourself 
weakening,  or  you  see  a  stonn  of 
doubts  arising.  Dr.  Freeman  says, 
"The  absolute  importance  of  hand- 
writing is  as  great  as  it  ever  was, 
and  a  widespread  belief  that  hand- 
writing has  greatly  decreased  in  im- 
portance is  one  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  effective  teaching." 


THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 

is  the  most  important  sci- 
entific instrument  at  your 
disposal.  Learn  to  speak 
and  write  it  with  precision. 

C.  W.  FOULK, 
Ohio  State  University. 
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Cursive  writing  is  still  the  prevail- 
ing style  taught  throughout  America, 
although  more  than  20  ^'c  of  large 
cities  teach  manuscript  in  the  first 
two  grades. 

Ever  Changing  Program 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the 
changes  in  the  elementary  school  pro- 
gram during  the  past  two  hundi-ed 
years.  For  instance  in  1700  one  finds 
that  reading,  writing  and  religion 
were  the  only  subjects;  in  1750,  spell- 
ing and  arithmetic  had  been  added; 
by  1900,  the  number  of  subjects  had 
grown  to  fifteen;  while  in  1931,  in 
most  systems,  there  were  twenty  or 
more  subjects  in  the  elementary 
school. 

Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing two  old  courses  of  study.  One 
had  been  in  use  in  Honesdale,  Pa.  in 
1873-4.  Penmanhip  began  in  the  3rd 
grade  and  continued  through  the  sev- 
enth. The  Academic  Department  in- 
cluded the  8-9-10  grades.  The  follow- 
ing note  is  quoted:  "Elocution,  Pen- 
manship, and  Drawing  receive  due 
attention  during  the  course;  and  spe- 
cial    classes     in     studies     mentioned 


above  are  formed  whenever  occasion 
demands." 

The  textbook  adopted  for  penman- 
ship was  written  by  Potter  and  Ham- 
mond. The  other  course  of  study  had 
been  used  in  our  city  in  1879.  For 
first  and  second  grade  penmanship 
the  course  read:  "On  slates  and  black- 
board. Make  the  copy  always  a  sen- 
tence. Avoid  printing.  Long  pencils 
should  be  used  and  care  exercised 
that  they  be  properly  held."  Ink  was 
introduced  in  the  3rd  grade.  Much 
tracing  was  done  in  copybooks. 

Important  Means  of  Expression 

Many  wonder  why  we  do  all  this 
talking  about  penmanship.  In  an- 
swering that  question,  may  I  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  writing  is 
just  as  important  a  means  of  expres- 
sion as  talking,  and  we  need  much 
more  training  in  both  of  them  than 
we  have  had  to  enable  us  to  do  them 
easily,  gracefully,  and  pleasurably  to 
the  performer,  the  listener,  or  the 
reader.  The  three  R's  have  been  with 
us  many  years  and  there's  no  doubt 
about  their  need  in  years  to  come. 

Cooperative  Attitude 

Influences  in  the  schools  and  out- 
side the  school  affect  the  quality  of 
handwriting  in  any  school  system".  To 
strengthen  the  stakes  in  the  school, 
we  must  begin  with  the  attitude  of 
all  teachers  of  all  subjects  toward 
handwriting.  Standards  of  attain- 
ment, the  objectives,  the  demands 
must  be  consistent  on  the  part  of  all 
teachers.  Integration,  correlation, 
fusion  of  efforts  may  be  the  solution. 
Every  teacher  should  be  a  teacher  of 
writing  and  spelling. 
From   the  Known  to  the  Unknown 

Fundamentally,  the  approach  to  all 
subjects  is  the  same.  There  should 
be  a  two-way  reach — backward  to 
what  we  are  sure  of  and  forward  to 
the  unknown.  This  means  of  course 
that  the  teacher  is  an  artist  not  an 
artisan;  a  creative  teacher  —  not  a 
subject  minded  dictator  of  the  class- 
room. The  creative  teacher  goes  no 
faster  than  she  can  take  her  pupils 
with  her.  She  cannot  reach  all  pupils 
alike.  She  does  not  force.  Results 
may  be  delayed,  but  never  denied 
when  the  creative  teacher  is  the  guide. 
It  is  not  the  equipment  nor  the  ma- 
terials that  helps  a  pupil  to  do.  Mas- 
tery of  skills  is  not  enough.  It's  the 
creative  teacher  who  can  put  a  song 
in  her  pupil's  heart,  who  can  make 
him  want  to  do,  who  appreciates  the 
good  she  sees,  who  does  not  kill  the 
spirit  in  attempting  to  perfect  form 
and  who  throws  out  torches  not  fire 
extinguishers.  Do  you  want  to  be  an 
artist  or  an  ai-tisan  ? 

Emerson  says:  "Be  careful  what 
you  want;  you'll  get  it." 

Respect   and   Confidence 

True  democracy  in  education  de- 
mands the  mutual  respect  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  It  is  a  person  to  person 
relationship.  A  pupil  and  his  teacher 
must  have  confidence  in  each  other 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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A  Modern  Working  Plan  of 

Instruction  in  Handwriting 


This  shows  the  proper  position  for 
right-handed  student  at  the  black- 
board. One  should  stand  erect  and 
well  back  from  the  board. 


A  Guide  For  Teachers 
By  C.  E.  DONER 


Grades  1-2.  Create  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  a  desire  to  learn  to  write 
well.  The  interest  of  the  pupil  is 
caught  and  held  by  the  story,  by  mu- 
sic, and  by  rhymes  and  jingles.  Stress 
form  in  words,  simple  sentences,  and 
pupil's  name,  first  at  the  board,  then 
on  paper.  The  following  list  of  words 
will  give  practice  in  all  the  small 
letters: — one,  can,  did,  ice,  for,  dog, 
be,  have,  dime,  joy,  kite,  ball,  me, 
run,  do,  pie,  quiet,  i-ain,  yes,  the,  up, 
vine,  now,  six,  joy,  you,  zoo,  fly,  fish, 
kind.  In  teaching  individual  letters 
present  them  in  "family  groups"  such 
as,  a  d  g  q,  n  m  V  X  y,  O  D  A  C  E, 
\  M  H  K,  etc.  The  size  of  writing 
on  the  board  should  be  about  two 
inches  for  minimum  letters  and  four 
inches  for  capitals  and  extended  loop 
letters.  Children  should  use  a  half 
piece  of  chalk,  stand  back  from  the 
board,  and  do  the  ei'asing  with  the 
left  hand.  Begin  the  training  in  right 
habits  of  posture,  placing  the  arms 
and  paper  in  proper  position,  adjust- 
ing and  holding  the  pencil  properly 
in  the  hand.     The  size  of  writing  on 


Left-handed  students  should  write 
with  the  left  hand  at  the  board  and 
use  the  eraser  with  the  right  hand. 
This  leaves  the  left  hand  free  to  do 
the  writing.  This  is  just  the  oppo- 
site of  right-handed  students. 


First  grade  writing  on  paper 
or  manuscript. 


should  be   large 


paper  should  be  fairly  large — about 
one-fourth  inch  for  minimum  letters 
and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  for  cap- 
itals and  extended  loop  letters.  If  all 
writing  is  of  a  fair  size,  if  careful 
attention  is  given  to  hygienic  posture, 
and  if  pencil  holding  is  reasonably 
good,  the  pupils  will  write  with  some 
ease  and  freedom.  See  that  the 
lai'ger   muscles    of   the   arm   woi'k   in 


conjunction  with  the  smaller  finger 
movements.  A  combination  of  the 
arm  and  correct  finger  movement  is 
the  natural  way  for  young  and  old  to 
write.  Give  a  few  drills  in  the  form 
of  nursery  rhymes  for  muscular  de- 
velopment and  control.  Do  not  in- 
sist upon  the  application  of  the  so- 
called  arm  movement.  Insist  upon 
good     posture,     pencil     holding,     and 


plain,  neat  writing.  There  should  be 
no  assigned  "busy-work"  writing  in 
the  primary  grades.  All  written  work 
should  be  carefully  supervised.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  place  correct  copies 
before  the  pupils,  especially  upon  the 
blackboard.  Provide  a  well-written 
name  card  for  each  pupil,  pasting  it 
on  a  iiiece  of  cardboard  to  preserve 
the  edges  of  the  paper. 


^^^.^-^-^^^^^7  ^^y 


In  the  third  grade  ink  is  usually  introduced.     At  that   time  a  substantial  reduction  is  made  in  the  size  of  the  writ- 
ing.    The  above  is  a  style  used  in  many  schools  in  the  third  grade. 
The  fourth  grade  writing  should  be  a  little  smaller  and  more  like  adult  writing. 
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Grades  3-4.     Begin  the  use  of  pen 

and  ink.  Stress  correct  posture  and 
penholding,  the  pen  held  lightly,  at 
the  knuckle,  pointing  toward  the 
right  shoulder,  with  free  wrist  and 
relaxed  muscles.  Give  a  few  move- 
ment drills, — count,  or  use  music,  or 
nursery  rhymes  for  fluency.  Pupil, 
should  be  encouraged  to  write  easily 
and  freely,  but  the  strict  application 
of  arm  or  muscular  movement  should 
not  be  insisted  upon.  Letters  should 
be  taught  in  groups  of  similarity. 
In  grade  three  careful  study  analysis, 
and    practice    should   be   made    of   all 


the  small  letters  and  figures.  Teach 
the  small  letters  in  similar  or  related 
groups  as  follows:  a  d  g  q,  i  u  w  e, 
jpt,  nmxvyzr,  oc.rs,  Ibh 
k  f.  In  grade  four,  careful  study, 
analysis  and  practice  should  be  made 
of  all  capital  letters  and  figures. 
Group  the  capitals  as  follows:  A  O  D 
C  E,  N  M  H  K,  W  X  Q  Z,  V  U  Y,  P 
B  R,  I  J,  S  G  L,  T  F.  Following  this 
with  practice  on  words,  sentences, 
short  paragraphs  and  some  dictation. 
The  practice  of  penmanship  should  be 
correlated  with  all  other  written 
work.     Insist  upon  plain,  neat  writ- 


ing at  all  times.  The  size  of  the 
writing  should  be  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  for  small  letters  and  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  for  capitals 
and  extended  loop  letters.  Slant 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  degi-ees  to  the 
right  of  the  vertical.  Provide  a  well- 
written  name  card  for  each  pupil, 
pasting  it  on  a  piece  of  cardboard 
to  preserve  the  edges.  Use  incentives 
judiciously.  Also  use  measuring 
charts  for  grading  and  correcting 
handwriting.  Papers  should  be  saved 
from  time  to  time  for  comparison  to 
show  progress. 


^:-^;^.-'«>?^-^>^C-'£<' /^?'Z--i?'-£^ . 


^Z^ai^-C^C^^'^^Z^-'C^ 


In  the  fifth  grade  pupils  get  down  to  detail  and  should  do  a  lot  of  formal  drill.     A  mixture  of  movement  exercises, 
letters  and  words   is  advisable   in  this  grade.     Much   details  should  be  pointed  out  to  them. 


Grade  5.  The  transition  stage. 
Because  of  certain  readjustments  of 
bones  and  muscles  in  children  at 
about  this  age.  handwriting  seems  to 
be  relatively  more  awkward  and  less 
skillful.  Since  writing  requires  a  fine 
co-ordination  of  nerves  and  muscles, 
the  handwriting  of  the  pupils,  par- 
ticularly   the    boys,    will    lack    grace, 


strength,  and  skill  which  comes  only 
with  maturer  years.  This  period  may 
not  be  favorable  for  fine  writing,  yet 
it  is  the  time  to  put  special  stress 
upon  arm  movement,  position  and 
penholding.  Give  a  variety  of  move- 
ment drills  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing movement  to  all  writing,  encour- 
aging this  movefnent,  but  not  insist- 


ing upon  it.  What  should  be  insisted 
upon  is  correct  posture,  penholding, 
elevated  wi-ist,  and  plain,  neat  wi-it- 
ing.  Give  a  review  of  the  easy  cap- 
ital and  small  letters  and  figures, 
using  them  in  word,  sentence  and 
paragraph  practice.  Use  incentives 
in  moderation;  also  use  measuring 
charts;  and  save  papers  for  com- 
parison. 


m.  ^  a  ^ 


In  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  pupils  should  make  a  care'ul  review  of  the  entire  alphabet,  bringing  all  letters  up 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.     They  should  be  encouraged  to  do  good  writing  in  all  classes. 


Grade  6.  Stress  correct  posture, 
penholding,  elevated  vsrist,  ease  and 
fluency,  and  the  application  of  arm  or 
muscular    movement    to    all    writing. 

These  essentials  should  now  become 
fi.xed.  There  should  be  a  thorough 
review  of  capitals,  small  letters  and 
figures,  with  plenty  of  practice  on 
words,  sentences,  paragraphs,  etc. 
All  written  work  should  now  become 
more  uniform   in   slant,   spacing,  and 


height.  Teacher  and  pupils  should 
make  a  study  of  writing  as  a  lan- 
guage tool,  having  it  progress  co- 
ordinately  with  all  other  written  sub- 
jects. This  is  the  time  to  exact  and 
not  merely  expect,  for  firmness  is 
fairness.  For  size  of  writing  divide 
a  space,  which  is  between  two  blue 
lines,  into  four  equal  parts,  making 
capitals  and  extended  loop  letters 
above  the  base  line   three  parts,  the 


small  t,  d  and  p  two  parts,  and  the 
minimum  letters  one  part.  This  pro- 
portions the  letters  into  a  scale  of 
thirds.  The  loop  letters  below  the 
line  should  extend  half  way  into  the 
space.  Slant  about  twenty  degrees 
from  the  vertical.  Use  measuring 
charts,  and  save  papers  for  compari- 
son to  show  progress. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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In  Memoriam 


RANK 


OGLAND 


^T  a  meeting  of  tf)c  Boar^  of  'Director?  oF  llational 
6?ck  i£o..  l\ocKfoi-6.  .nitnoii;,  hcl^ 'December  29.  b\>i?,  rhe 
following  nieinortal  n\ts  luiamniouslv  it^opre^:      :  _  : 

_jg|i5  'Dtrcctorj;  of  .Hattoual  CocliCcv,  anb  as  l)i5 
J?550ctatc5,  wc  recorb  l"ht5  expression  of  sorrow  air 
?*♦  the  ^catK  of  our  lK"»tnt&er  an^  Pres^^cnt: 
If  rank  (f^-lbOOiLUld.  on  December  i:>rb  last 

J|fbssc5sc^  of  a  Keen  minb.  his  exceptional  tibilitr.  bis  clear 
inbi^nicTif  an^  wise  counsel,  colnhiue^  u>itl)  his  htii b  sense  of  honor, 
connnan^e^  the  J'e^p^icr  of  bis^'^ssociates  an^  those  who  hub  con- 
tact with  hi^u.  -'he  ntentorr  of  his  cheei+ul,  kin5  aub  lorahle  qual- 
ities, anb  sterling  charactei*.  will  he  an  abi^in^  inspiration  to  all 
wbo  enioyeb  b'S  ^^^'-^"^•^b'P-    ^7"  l^  ^^^  i.^  z-^iTi] 

^s  tl-je  founber  c»f  our  Companp,  as  \ts  actii^e  Chief  ty:- 
ccutire  erer  smc^z.  its  oniani^ation  in  1903,  'BTilllkdl.BliXiLltld  6erotc5 
his  initiatii>e.  his  trcnienboiis  cnerai\  his  iienins  anb  his  dci^  Hi'e  to  its 
upbuili>in«.^a»^^"«^*^'2*^-  -'mbueb  with  the  hi ahest  i6ea Is  anb  principles 
of  business  an6  citizenship,  i»"b  hh  intense  patriotism,  he  bauunh^  to 
his  manaoientent-an5  prontotion  of  eiKrp  interestol-  the  C?mpanp  a  in- 
sion  anb  a  force  tlytr  was  irresjstible,anb  an  inspiration  thar  in- 
stille5  ill  ev»ciT  txecutire  aixb  c:mplopce  tl)at  spirit  which  compels 
success  ani>  brings  happiness  to  all.  ^  zsi.:-?  z:_ 

^Jc  ^^oli^c  that  tbese  resolutions  Avill  be  recoibcb 
in  thc-'^Tlinutes  of  tl)is  .''lleetiniv         7      7~  zr^-i^zz  :  ^: 


This  memorial  was  engrossed  by  the  Harris  Studio  of  Chicago.  Notice  the  good  margins  and  the  exquisite  letter- 
ing. This  lettering  is  reproduced  large  enough  so  that  you  can  see  details  and  hope  that  you  will  get  your  pens  ( 
busy  and  practice  on  this  lettering.     It  is  a  very  practical  style  and  one  which  you  should  master.  [' 
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ILLUMINATED  LETTER 


This  initial  letter  was  made  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Grove  of  the  Kassell  Engrossing 
Studio,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  face  of  the  letter  was  in  gold 
I   with  a  design  burnished  on  the  face 
I   of  the  letter.     The  background  inside 
of  the   letter   was    in    two    shades    of 
green  with  gold  ornament.   The  back- 
ground of  the  shield  or  panel  was  a 
light   purple   with   white   decorations. 
The    outline    around    the    shield    was 
pink.     The  ornaments  to  the  left  of 
the   letter   were   in   light   purple    and 
I   gold. 

Initial  letters  are  used   extensively 
by  engrossers.     Nearly  every  page  on 
a  resolution  should  contain  an  initial 
I   letter. 


WRITING   LESSON 

Madison   Avenue   School 

Room  10 — Second  Grade 

Mrs.    Fielder 

The  Approach:  The  children  were 
having  circle.  They  were  reading 
their  library  books.  We  talked 
about  the  care  of  books.  We 
chose  the  most  attractive  books 
and   the   stories  we   liked   best. 

The  Lesson:  We  wrote  a  story  about 
our  books.  "We  are  sitting  in  a 
circle.  We  are  reading  our  library 
books.     We  enjoy  them." 

Specific  Objectives:  We  are  going  to 
concentrate  on  spacing  today  and 
keeping  the  margins  straight.  We 
found  that  we  needed  special  drill 
on  capital  W,  also  on  r,  k,  bo,  br, 
s  and  c.  We  are  going  to  drill  on 
these  letters  tomorrow. 

Objectives  of  Human  Relations 
Attained: 

1.  Friendship — The  circle  was  very 
informal  and  friendly. 

2.  Cooperation — The  children  gave 
suggestions  and  planned  the 
paragraph  together. 

3.  Courtesy — Each  child  had  a  turn 
to  talk  and  the  other  children 
listened  politely. 

4.  Conservation — We  talked  about 
the  care  of  books. 

5.  Appreciation — We  discussed  the 
pleasure  we  received  from  read- 
ing the  stories  and  looking  at 
the  pictures. 


THE   STORY   OF   TWO   MEN 

Think!  What  were  you  doing  at 
just  this  time  last  year?  Remem- 
ber? What  are  you  doing  now?  Is 
it  worth  while  ?  Is  it  better  than  what 
you  did  last  year,  or  the  year  before? 

And,  of  course,  what  you  did  then 
counts.  What  you  have  accomplished 
since  then  counts,  too,  because  it  de- 
termines how  much  you  have  grown, 
mentally,  ethically,  and  socially.  How 
much  you  are  now  doing  is  not  im- 
portant as  how  much  better  you  are. 
If  you  can  see  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  your  ideals,  and  your  pur- 
poses, you  are  going  somewhere. 

I  know  two  men.  One  of  them,  I 
am  told,  wasted  his  youth.  He  frit- 
tered it  away  carelessly  on  useless 
things,  thinking  it  would  last  for- 
ever. He  failed  day  by  day  to  count 
his  improvements,  measure  his 
growth,  and  he  let  his  period  of 
preparation  slip  by  him.  Today  the 
world  looks  on  him  as  a  failure. 

The  other,  in  his  youth,  claimed  its 
advantages.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of 
values.  He  counted.  He  measured, 
he  planned,  and  today,  he  lives  life 
to  the  hilt,  to  its  very  fullest.  He 
is  happy,  and  successful,  and  all  be- 
cause he  kept  aware,  aware  that  life 
and  people  progress,  and  that  to  be 
worth-while,  you  must  keep  up  to 
them. 

And  so,  let's  all  be  alive  and  alert, 
pulsating  —  seeking  —  and  growing. 
Get  the  best  out  of  life.  Let's  meas- 
ure! 

Let's  learn  an  essential  of  success! 
Let's  grow!— The  Gist— Goldey  Col- 
lege. 


W.  LEROY  BROWN 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  an- 
nounce the  death  of  W.  LeRoy  Brown, 
an  engrossing  artist  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  He  was  born  in  Columbiana 
County,  Ohio  where  he  attended  "the 
little  red  school  house."  He  then 
graduated  from  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  Mt.  Union  College,  Al- 
liance, Ohio.  In  1899,  at  the  age  of 
20,  Mr.  Brown  enrolled  in  the  Zaner- 
ian  College.     It  was  then  that  he  got 


his   first  training   in  penwork. 

He  was  a  very  quiet,  unassuming 
gentleman  and  not  known  to  the  pen- 
manship profession  as  well  as  his 
work  deserved.  He  engrossed  testi- 
monials and  memorial  tributes  to  all 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
beginning  with  the  death  of  President 
William  McKinley.  The  Myron  T. 
Herrick  Memorial  in  Herrick  Hall, 
Paris,  is  his  work.  Other  specimens 
of  his  artistry  appear  in  eight  other 


countries,  some  of  which  have  been 
presented  to  kings  and  queens. 

During  the  many  years  of  experi- 
ence as  an  engrosser  in  Cleveland,  he 
lettered  diplomas  and  certificates  run- 
ning into  many,  many  thousands.  He 
loved  his  work  and  made  a  financial 
success  of  it.  The  home  pictured 
here  was  built  and  paid  for  by  en- 
grossing which  he  did. 

He  was  in  our  office  only  a  short 
time   ago. 


W.  LeRoy  Brown  was  a  true  gentleman  and  a  fine  engrossing  artist. 
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for  be^inncre 


UmimUlltttTT  milTlllTTTU    ! 

rrrrrr  r  iix  ti  ^tm  i»  it  i\  ttttttt 

Beginners  frequently  have  trouble  in  getting  the  ink  to  flow  from  a  broad  pen.  These  copies  are  made  with  the  idea  ! 
of  assisting  pupils  in  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  use  of  a  broad  pen.  Dip  ink  carefully,  getting  a  little  ink  A 
on  the  pen.  Place  the  pen  flat  on  the  paper  and  proceed  to  make  the  stroke  without  much  pressure  on  the  pen.  i 
If  the  ink  does  not  flow  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  pen  or  the  way  you  hold  the  pen.  Many  people  have  diffi-  ] 
culty  in  placing  the  pen  flat  on  the  paper. 


cceSi:  uaOODlrliblilTliU  i 

) 
Endeavor  to  get  the  ends  cut  off  straight  and  smooth.     If  one  side  of  the  stoke  is  rough  it  is  an  indication  that  the    < 

.,„.., ..„.,.„..,™„  „.,„».._,  I 

ttttwwtttt  ji^gDdtm 

In  these  copies  we  have  endeavored  to  show  how  to  retouch  rather  than  to  present  fine  finished  strokes.  In  the  best  ] 
of  examples  of  engrossing  much  I'etouching  is  done. 

The  difference  between  mediocre  work  and  high  class  work  is  the  ability  to  retouch.  In  Old  English  Lettering  the  j 
end  strokes  are  all  i-etouched  carefully  with  a  fine  pointed  pen  and  the  straight  edges  are  all  carefully  ruled  up  with  j 
a  stiff'  pointed  pen  and  ruler.  ! 


tnmu  tntttttiuttti  uoa 
ttttxtxttxx  XX  X  iitttiti 

In  preparing  work  for  retouching  it  is  absolutely  necessary    to    maintain   good    spacing    and   vertical    strokes.      You 
can't  do  a  great  deal  of  correcting  poor  spacing  and  off-slant  letters  by  retouching. 


The  Educator 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ENGROSSING 

THE  JOHN   G.   ROLKER 

RESOLUTION 

By    Michael   C.   Leipholz,   2819   White 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

The  lettered  part  of  the  resolution 
was  9%xl2%  inches.  The  capital 
letters  in  the  first  line  were  %  inches 
high;  the  small  letters  rs  inches  high. 
Lettering  pen   No.  2  was  used.     The 


lettering  in  the  body  of  the  resolution 
was  ra  inches  high,  whfle  the  spacing 
between  these  lines  was  M  inches 
wide.  Lettering  pen  No.  3%  was 
used.  The  name,  John  G.  Rolker,  was 
first  outlined  in  pencil,  then  outlined 
in  ink  and  later  the  lower  part  of 
the  letters  was  inked  in  black  and 
the  upper  part  filled  with  gray  shad- 
ing. The  size  of  the  capital  letters 
was  %  inches  in  height.  The  words, 
"Officers    and    Directors"    were    done 


with  a  No.  20  double  pointed  pen. 

The  resolution  was  done  in  black 
ink.  The  principal  lines  were  shaded 
in  gray  which  softened  the  black 
letters.  The  shading  is  lost  in  this 
photostat.  The  price  received  for 
this  job  was  $35.00.  This  lesson 
should  be  quite  easy  for  beginners  in 
engrossing  as  it  contains  very  little 
ornamentation.     Try  it. 

The  February  issue  was  a  "gold 
mine"  for  engrossing  students. 


1  itrri^onjguiliiini}  ^IsntiatimUn.  10 

»f  jgaltimorr  (]ity 

nW'-^^^^^''^^^^^^^^^P^'^^'^^*^"*^^  has  rcmoi'c5  from 
>fa/|)  |ourmiD5f  our  President,  fc 


iJIiycvtU^f  John  S. "Rolker was  an tnsptrtn<j 
colleague,  a£calou5  a55c»dak,  a  constant  supporter 
of,  an^  a  kaMn^  participant  in  all  matters  enhancing 
\\^<L  interests  of  this  Association  unb  its  members,  and 

till|rr^a5, 3o\}n  9.)^olker  bad  served  ibis  Asso- 
ciation in  various  capaciticsfor  over  a  half- century,  and 

tnhrtrasf,  bis  death  is  a  keen  loss  to  cacl| 
Officer  and^]^ircctor,  ■      <         • 


JniiiSlii'rpfnrp.BEltgp^olufil: 

Jbattbis  resolution,  adopted  on  daituary  S^  1340,  an^ 
recorded  in  tbe  records  of  tl|is  Association,  be  pub- 
lished in  the  iBalti more  6ity  press,  onb  tl^at  a  suitable 
copy  tbereof  be  presented  to  bis  family.    • 


This  resolution  was  prepared  by   Michael  C.  Leipholz.  Read  his  instructions  above. 
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A  SPECIAL  MESSAGE  TO  THE  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  TODAY 


WILL  YOU  MAKE  A  LITTLE 
TEST    FOR    US— and    YOURSELF? 

Ask  your  Dad,  or  some  other  older 
person,  to  tell  you  about  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  and  the 
conveniences  that  have  been  developed 
during  the  past  25  or  30  years. 

Then,  compare  present  day  condi- 
tions with  the  conditions  of  25  or  30 
years  ago. 

After  having  done  that,  try  to  look 
into  the  future  and  visualize  some  of 
the  improvements  that  we  should  see 
materialize  during  the  NEXT  25  or 
30  years.  If  you  do  this,  we  believe 
you  will  be  convinced  that  the  world 
has  made  much  progress  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  or  more 
and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  even  GREATER  progress  may 
be  expected  during  the  NEXT  25  or 
30  years. 

We  are  living  in  a  CHEMICAL,  as 
well  as  a  MECHANICAL,  age.  No 
doubt,  you  are  familiar  with  some  of 
the  many  new  uses  that  are  being 
made  today  of  the  products  of  the 
farm,  or  the  earth,  such  as  the  sweet 
potato,  soy  bean,  peanut,  cotton  seed, 
and  coal.  We  confidently  expect  more 
or  greater  uses  to  be  developed  for 
the  consumption  of  COTTON  —  and 
other  farm  products — during  the  next 
few  years.  Then,  look  at  our  large 
pulpwood  mills,  great  iron-ore  plants, 
big  oil  refineries,  large  beverage 
plants,  Rayon  mills,  and  immense 
glass  manufacturing  establishments — 
all  being  developed  to  larger  propor- 
tions and  using  the  products  of  the 
farm,  the  forest,  or  the  earth. 

In  trying  to  visualize  the  future, 
as  suggested  above,  you  doubtless 
took  into  account  the  great  progress 
that  has  been — and  is  being — made 
in  Aviation,  Refrigeration,  Radio, 
Air-conditioning,  etc.  We  shall  not 
go  into  details  along  these  lines,  but, 
suffice  to  say,  much  progress  may  be 
expected  along  those  lines  during  the 
next  few  yeai's. 

We  may  also  look  forward  to  great 
expansion  in  rural  electrification,  the 
installation    of    modern    plumbing    in 


our  country  homes,  and  thousands  of 
rural  telephone  lines.  We  might  also 
remind  you  that,  during  the  next  few- 
years,  millions  of  new  homes,  busi- 
ness houses,  private  office  buildings, 
and  manufacturing  plants  will  be 
erected  to  take  care  of  the  increase 
in  population  and  business. 

Then,  as  we  progress,  we  can  look 
forward  to  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  millions  of  additional  automobiles 
to  our  farmers,  skilled  tradesmen  and 
others — which  means  not  only  en- 
larging and  improving  automobile  and 
accessory  factories,  but,  in  turn,  will 
result  in  the  building  of  more  fine 
paved  highways,  as  well  as  widening, 
straightening  and  improving  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  older  highways. 
Continued  progress  may  also  be  ex- 
pected in  our  railway  and  bus  trans- 
portation  systems. 

As  man's  needs  or  desires  become 
greater,  new  improvements,  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  naturally  will  be 
made,  new  plans  of  manufacture  will 
be  developed,  and  new  ways  of  selling 
and  buying  will  be  devised.  All  of 
this  will  create  a  larger  demand  for 


Mr.  Meadows  has  had  years 
of  experience  training  and  as- 
sisting young  people  towards 
success.  His  philosophy  is 
sound  and  written  in  an  inter- 
esting way.  You  are  missing 
something  important  if  you 
are  not  reading  his  monthly 
contributions. 


our  natural  products — and  will  mean 
the  establishment  of  more  manufac- 
turing plants  and  the  employment  of 
more  people. 

Skilled  labor  is  not  only  required 
to  operate  the  thousands  of  machines 
in   our  various   manufacturing  estab- 


lishments, but  hundreds  of  thousands ' 
of  workmen  are  required  to  build 
new  machinery  necessary  to  produce 
the  many  modern  conveniences  and 
luxuries  that  are  available  today  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  we  should  have 
to  pay  if  we  depended  on  old-time 
methods.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more 
people  are  required  today  to  build 
new  industrial  machines,  alone,  than 
were  employed  in  the  entire  industrial 
field  during  the  early  life  of  many  of 
our  older  citizens. 

Naturally,  all  of  this  development 
and  expansion  in  business  and  indus- 
try will  mean  a  much  greater  demand 
for  trained  or  skilled  workers  of  all 
kinds.  You  will  note  we  said  "trained 
or  skilled"  workers,  because  TRAIN- 
ING and  SKILL  are  necessary  to 
enable  one  to  be  of  SERVICE— and 
it  is  only  through  SERVICE  that  we 
can  hope  to  SUCCEED.  Then,  too, 
there  is  always  the  problem  of  re- 
placement, as  others  "pass  out  of  the 
picture."  In  other  words,  every  job 
or  position  held  by  anyone  today  must 
be  filled,  ultimately,  by  someone  else 
— ^but  by  someone  who  is  TRAINED 
or  QUALIFIED. 

So  .  .  .  don't  let  anyone  tell  you 
that  there  are  no  opportunities  today 
— or  that  there  will  not  be  any  in  the 
future — for  those  who  are  prepared — 
trained — ready!  Just  remember,  al- 
ways, that  SUCCESS  — or  making 
good  — is  largely  an  INDIVIDUAL 
matter.  One  can  sit  down  at  home, 
or  take  the  first  little  job  he  can  get, 
and  he  will  never  get  very  far;  or 
he  can  qualify  himself  to  do  some- 
thing worthwhile  and  "go  places" — 
make  a  REAL  success. 

The  development  of  one's  brain  and 
the  acquisition  of  skill  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  physical  development 
of  one's  body  and  learning  to  perform 
physical  feats.  You  know  the  only 
way  you  can  develop  your  body  is 
through  the  proper  exercise  .  .  .  and 
you  have  to  do  the  exercise  YOUR- 
SELF. Likewise,  the  only  way  you 
can  develop  yourself  MENTALLY  or 
SKILLFULLY  is  by  YOUR  OWN 
EFFORTS— no  one  ELSE  can  do  it 
for  you. 

Remember,  EDUCATION  develops 
VISION;  TRAINING  develops  SELF- 
CONFIDENCE— and  the  TWO  .stimu- 
late one's  AMBITION  —  make  him 
want  to  QUALIFY— be  PREPARED 
— to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
as  they  present  themselves  or  be  able 
to  CREATE  opportunities  for  himself. 

Our  greatest  business  leaders  and 
industrialists  all  stood  one  day  right 
where  you  stand  now,  MENTALLY 
speaking.  They  had  ambition,  vision, 
courage,  and  persistence;  so  they 
LOOKED  ahead,  STUDIED,  and 
PERSEVERED,  until  they  reached 
their  present  positions.  It  is  entirely 
UP  TO  YOU  as  to  whether  you  will 
be  an  OUTSTANDING  success  or 
otherwise — depends  on  whether  you 
have  the  personal  qualities  men- 
tioned— or  are  willing  to  DEVELOP 
them  —  and  acquire  the  necessary 
TRAINING  or  SKILL. 
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STRENGTHEN  THY  STAKES 

(Continued    from    Page    15) 

and  cooperate.  The  pupil  should  know 
his  own  strength,  his  weaknesses, 
where  he  is  going  and  how  far  and 
fast  he  is  progressing.  The  teacher 
should  be  the  helper  and  guide.  Both 
should  be  ever  aware  of  one  of  the 
b  i  g  objectives  of  self-realization, 
namely,  "the  educated  person  writes 
his  mother  tongue  effectively." 

Orientation  Period 

In  Binghamton  we  have  no  writing 
in  the  Kindergarten  and  no  writing 
during  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the 
first  grade.  Instead,  this  period  is 
.  thought  of  as  an  orientation  period — 
1  a  writing  readiness  development,  the 
I  two  main  objectives  being: 

I      1.    To  make  writing  meaningful  to 
I  pupils. 

I      2.    To  develop  a  desire  to  give  ex- 
I  pression    through    written    sym- 

bols. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  there 
are  many  cooperative  writing  expe- 
riences such  as: 

»1.  The  teacher  writing  simple  di- 
rections on  the  blackboard  for 
the  pupils  to  follow.  These  are 
concrete,  simple  actions  within 
the  vocabulary  of  the  pupils: 
"Rub  to  the  door,"  "Hop  to 
Mary." 

2.  The  teacher  writing  experience 
charts  the  content  of  which  is 
given  by  the  pupils. 

3.  The  teacher  labeling  pictures 
and  objects. 

4.  The  teacher  writing  notices  or 
invitations  to  be  sent  to  parents 
or  to  other  grades. 

Teachers  have  suggested  many  such 
activities  through  which  not  only  the 
main  objectives  are  realized,  but  also 
the  pupils  become  conscious  of  neces- 
sary fundamentals  for  later  writing 
habits,  such  as  neatness,  writing  from 
left  to  right,  rhythm,  and  ease  in 
execution. 

The  Blackboard 

During  the  last  half  of  this  first 
term  all  writing  done  by  pupils  is  on 
the  blackboard,  the  only  exception 
being  for  those  who  show  sufficient 
writing  ability  to  make  the  use  of 
newsprint  paper  and  crayons  profit- 
able. The  first  learnings  require  time 
and  the  value  of  practice  lies  partly 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  spi'ead  over  time. 

Handwriting  Part  of  Language 

In  the  intermediate  grades,  there  is 
no  separate  outline  for  penmanship. 
Instead,  it  is  taught  as  a  part  of  the 
language  arts  in  the  integrated  pro- 
gram. Grouping  of  pupils  according 
to  penmanship  ability  is  arranged 
early  in  the  term  and  daily  penman- 
ship drill  is  given  where  needed. 
Pupils  submit  papers  for  penmanship 
approval  twice  each  year,  and  diplo- 
mas may  be  earned  by  the  end  of 
the  sixth  grade. 

Fifteen  years  ago  each  director  was 
a  law    unto   herself,   jealous    of   her 


own    subject    and    caring    only    about 
results  in  that  field. 

All  Directors  Cooperated 

Our  first  progressive  step  came 
when  all  directors  met  around  a  com- 
mon table  and  produced  an  integrated 
curriculum.  Later  each  director  was 
made  chairman  of  a  grade  group  of 
teachers  who  constructed  one  new 
unit  for  their  grade  around  a  social 
studies  theme.  For  instance,  the  Art 
Director  was  chairman  of  the  4B 
group;  the  Music  Director  of  4A 
group  and  the  English  Director  of 
the  6B  teachers.  The  third  step  was 
one  year  later  when  Directors  were 
consultants  and  teachers  independ- 
ently produced  the  new  units  asking 
aid   of  directors   freely  when  needed. 

Our  elementary  integrated  course 
of  study  contains  22  units — all  of 
which  have  been  recently  recon- 
structed and  made  up-to-date. 

Last  fall,  all  directors  spent  much 
of  their  time  following  pupils'  pro- 
grams. For  example,  I  followed  a 
7B  pupil's  card  for  Wednesday,  and 
visited  all  his  classes.  The  next  week 
I  followed  a  7A  pupil's  program  for 
Monday.  Later  the  8B  for  Tuesday, 
the  9B  for  Friday  and  so  on  until  all 
grades  through  the  twelve  had  been 
visited,  and  teaching  in  all  subjects 
had  been  observed. 

Weekly  Reports  of  Directors 

Each  week  all  directors  met  and 
discussed  the  observations  made  dur- 
ing the  preceding  week  on  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  organi- 
zation, in  administration,  in  teaching 
techniques,  in  allocation  of  subject 
matter  and  in  pupil  response. 

When  our  visitation  period  was  over 
these  observations  were  summarized 
and  presented  to  the  principals  by 
our  Assistant  Supt.  of  Schools,  Mr. 
Lee  McEwan. 

Among  the  points  discussed  during 
the  study  of  secondary  visits  was  the 
status  of  wi-itten  work  in  our  city 
and  the  following  are  excerpts  from 
directors'  discussions: 

1.  Too  much  written  work  is  de- 
manded and  too  little  time  is 
given  pupils  to  accomplish  an 
assigned  task. 

2.  Posture  and  writing  have  greatly 
deteriorated  since  daily  penman- 
ship instruction  has  been  elim- 
inated from  J.H.S.  grades. 

3.  Teachers  who  had  not  had  train- 
ing in  penmanship  had  lower 
standards  for  written  activities. 

4.  Pupils  lacked  pride  in  accom- 
plishment. 

The  net  result  for  directors  is  an 
each-for-all-and-all-for-each  philoso- 
phy; a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
our  local  educational  issues;  cogni- 
zance of  possibilities  for  greater  cor- 
relation and  elimination  of  duplicate 
efforts;  and  a  definition  of  specific 
objectives  in  the  light  of  the  needs 
of  individuals  in  our  rapidly  changing 
society.  We  spare  not,  we  have 
lengthened    oui-   ropes,   and    we    have 


strengthened  our  stakes  until  we  say 
with  Ruskin:  "Education  does  not 
mean  teaching  people  what  they  do 
not  know.  It  means  teaching  them 
to  behave  as  they  do  not  behave.  It 
is  not  teaching  the  youth  the  shades 
of  letters  and  the  tricks  of  numbers, 
and  then  leaving  them  to  turn  their 
arithmetic  to  roguery,  and  their  lit- 
erature to  lust.  It  means,  on  the 
contrary,  training  them  into  the  per- 
fect exercise  and  kingly  continence  of 
their  bodies  and  souls.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful, continual  and  difficult  work  to  be 
done  by  kindness,  by  watching,  by 
warning,  by  precept,  and  by  praise, 
but  above  all — by  example." 


A  WARNING 

■Through  the  new  program  of  edu- 
cation many  teachers  merely  expose 
children  to  handwriting.  Growth  will 
not  develop  by  this  method.  Hand- 
writing is  a  small  manual  art  and  a 
difficult  one.  Time  must  be  provided 
for  repetitive  drill  on  various  drill 
units.  It  requires  many  repetitive 
processes  before  progress  is  visible. 
The  children  may  be  socially  minded, 
the  subject  matter  socially  centered, 
and  drill  socially  administered. 

THE  PEN, 
Published  by  Handwriting  Dept.  New 
Jersey  Education  Ass'n. 


AN    INTERESTING    MAGAZINE 

The  Teaching  Biologist  has  been  re- 
ceived. It  is  published  monthly  by 
the  New  York  Association  of  Biology 
Teachers.   Barnet   S.   Minters,   Editor. 

Contents  of  February  1940  Issue 
Science    and    the    Consumer,    William 

M.  Malisoff. 
Four   Current   Concepts  of  Consumer 

Education,  Frances  La  Belle  Hall. 
Business    and    the    Consumer,    Roger 

Wolcott. 
Consumer  Education   in   7th,  8th  and 

9th  Year  Science,  Joseph  Heymont. 
A  Consumer  Education  Unit  for  Use 

in     Biology     Courses,     Jerome     W. 

Hamburger. 
Two  Lessons,  Laurence  Posner. 
Testing  for    Outcomes,   Irving   Shaw. 
Sources  of  Teaching  Materials,  Phyllis 

B.  Busch. 


Pupils  Write  Better  with 

STEEL  PENS 

ns  that  require  less  inking  and  flow 
easier  mean  better  penmanship.  That's 
why  GJUott's  are  the  standard  in  so  many 
schools.  They  assure  neatness,  accuracy  and 
better    hand-writing. 

Specify  Gillotfs  Pens  for  your  classes.  Send 
10c  for  a  sample  set  of  8  pens.  Try  them 
and   note   the   improvement. 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Inc. 

93   Chambers   St  New   York,    N.   Y. 
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ORNAMENTAL  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


There  is  beauty,  grace  and  action  in  lines  well  made.     That  is  especially  true  in  the  above  alphabet  written  by  E.  W. 
Bloser,  who  was  one  of  the  best  page  writers. 

You  will  do  well  to  study  the  ovals  and  graceful  curves  and  the  dashy  shades  in  this  alphabet. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialists   for   Engraving   Purposes 
P.    O.    Drawer    982  Rochester,    N.   Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By    appointment    only. 


n 


BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 
Professional  Training 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


ACCOUNTING 


BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION    and    FINANCE 
EXECUTIVE    SECRETARIAL- STENOTYPY 

f)nenf .-\ini T'  1.  I  '■-'-■'  -'  riinvll  anytime.  Resi- 
dent Classes;  Home  Sludy.  l'l:l  i:  I'lacement  sprvi-e. 
Fine  emplnvmrnt  ripi.on  ii.ijr  i.-  >ui-cp^s  Book  FREE 
HILL'S  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY.  Dept.  D  Oklahoma  City 


The  pupils  in  the  West  Union, 
West  Virginia,  Public  Schools  are 
submitting  to  our  office  some  very 
excellent  specimens.  Many  of  these 
pupils  have  reached  the  standard  for 
Advanced  Certificates  and  are  now 
going  to  work  for  the  Professional 
Certificate,  which  is  a  very  high 
standard  for  gi'ade  schools.  Mr.  J. 
K.    Randolph    is   the    teacher. 


OMX 


ELITrL.^ 


ITTLE 


HINGS. 

pup  on  a  \ark,\vx\h  a joiioui?  bark , 
111  the  clover  wxii?  fanciful  tree. 
IHIe  j^campered  amuck ^'i^toppcd  very  abrnpt. 
When  he  chanced  on  a  lnc(  bumblebee . 
Nou>  the  bee  looked  up  at  the  la^y  pup , 
Hhe  pup  thereupon  ^hoiued  his  teeth  ; 
ffve  got  teeth  kx\5aid  the  bumblebee, 
Tlho'  I  may  be  little  and  hard  to  sccl' 
§0  he  t5tunc(  the  pap  uftth  an  anqry  bu^j; 
Noip  the  pap5  not  ^o  cocky  at^  he  ut>ed  to  xuu^. 


This   modern   piece   of  engrossing  was   made   by   W.    LeRoy   Newark   of  the   Zaner-Bloser   Engrossing    Studio. 
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Woe 

BROOKMIRE 

ECONOMIC 

SERVICE 


INVESTMENT 

AND 

ECONOMIC 
COUNSELORS 

• 


Descriptive,  booklet 
of  Brookmire  Services  and 
sample  Bulletins  on  invest- 
ment, business  and  economic 
subjects  mailed  upon  request. 

Kindly  adtlress  Depl.  37 

BROOKMIRE 

Corporation -Jnvfjimfnl  Counsilon  and 
AdmiTtistrattvt  EconoTnisti-Founded  1904 

551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


SPELLING  EXPERIMENT 

Given  by  V.  DeDan, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  following  words  were  given  to 
30  First  Grade  children.  Spelling 
had  never  been  taught.  Any  possi- 
bility of  copying  was  eliminated.  I 
feel  these  words  were  learned  entirely 
through  contact  with  reading  and 
writing. 

The  number  indicates  how  many 
children  wrote  the  word  correctly. 

a  30  the    15 

I   29  ball  14 

see    27  baby  13 

to    25  am    13 

it    25  run  13 

no   25  big    13 

is    23  dog  13 

we     21  ran   12 

he   21  on   12 

my    21  doll  12 

in    20  at    11 

me    19  toy    li 

cat    19  saw  9 

red    18  girl  9 

boy  16  hen  9 


vT^jPf  Some  of  the  best  pen- 
^^ '  *  manship  teachers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  now  agree  that  your 
writing  reveals  your  personality.  Our 
courses  are  approved  by  some  of  the  best 
business  educators  who  test  their  training 
every  day.  We  will  make  you  a  $3.00 
analysis  of  your  ovin  writing  for  only 
$1.00,  or  send  you  an  g-page  lesson  and 
other  literature  free.  Address,  American 
Institute  of  Grapho-Analysis,  Inc.,  Linn 
Creek,  Mo.  (If'e  came  to  this  beauty 
spot  by  the  Lake  so  you  could  come  and 
visit   us.) 


GASKELL'S  COMPENDIUM 

We  still  have  a  few  copies  of  Gas- 
kell's  Compendium  left.  Send  your 
order  now  before  it  is  too  late. 

Price  50c 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 
612  N.  Park  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


CLASS   IN  QUESTIONABLE 
DOCUMENTS 

Officials  concerned  in  the  detection 
of  those  clever  but  somewhat  crooked 
lads,  who  think  that  the  right  docu- 
ment can  be  signed  by  the  wrong 
person,  without  anyone  being  the 
wiser;  in  other  words,  indulge  in  a 
bit  of  forgery,  will  be  aided  in  the 
future  by  members  of  a  club  which 
has  just  been  organized  at  Peirce 
School,  Philadelphia,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  G.  Burtner.  Mr. 
Burtner  is  the  teacher  of  penmanship 
at  the  school,  but  he  has  now  ampli- 
fied that  subject  by  the  inclusion  of 
scientific  methods  of  determining  the 
authenticity  of  signatures  which  ap- 
pear on  documents  under  dispute — 
wills,  for  instance.  This  teacher  has 
himself  solved  many  such  problems 
and  has  seen  justice  done  to  male- 
factors. The  founder  of  the  school, 
Dr.  Thomas  May  Peirce,  was  also  a 
handwriting  specialist  and  gave  evi- 
dence at  many  trials  in  his  day. 

Members  of  Mr.  Burtner's  new  club, 
which  meets  weekly  on  Friday  after- 
noons, after  the  regular  school  ses- 
sions, not  only  analyze  dubious  signa- 
tures but  submit  the  lettering  of 
typewriters  to  certain  tests  to  deter- 
mine authenticity.  The  latest  means 
of  such  detection  are  discussed  and 
employed  in  practical  demonstrations. 

The  whole  subject  of  writing 
throughout  the  ages  will  be  studied 
during  the  rest  of  this  term.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Phila- 
delphia, will  reveal  the  marvels  of  its 
cuneiform  tablets,  writing  on  clay  of 
over  2,000  years  ago,  to  this  club's 
members  who  will  also  be  addressed 
from  time  to  time  on  the  history  of 
papyrus  ;  cursive  writing,  that  in 
which  the  letters  are  joined  instead 
of  being  written  separately;  the  in- 
vention of  movable  type  printing  500 
years  ago  this  year;  the  significance 
of  the  British  Museum's  famous 
Rosetta  Stone,  by  which  modern  man 
learned  to  read  Egyptian  hieroglyph- 
ics; the  ideograph  writing  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  and  many  other 
subjects  dealing  with  all  phases  of 
chirography.  It's  a  new  idea  for  a 
busine.ss  school  and  has  been  very 
cordially  received  by  students,  young 
men  and  young  women  alike. 

C.  H.  BONTE. 


GOING  LIKE  WILD  FIRE 

In  February  we  advertised  some  parts  of  the  Spencerian  Compendium.  Orders  flocked  in  by  air  and  regular 
mail  and  telephone.  As  a  result  we  did  not  have  enou£;h  copies  to  fill  orders  and  many  were  disappointed. 
We  still  have  a  few  copies  of  Part  8.  If  you  will  send  50c  immediately,  you  may  be  lucky  enough  to  get 
a  copy.  This  particular  part  contains  some  magnificent  work.  Two  flourishes  alone  are  worth  the  price  and 
are  worthy  of  being  framed.  Another  page  contains  fifteen  signatures  as  skillful  as  any  signatures  ever 
written.  There  is  a  page  containing  two  sets  of  capitals  and  charming  running,  angular  writing.  One  page 
of  roundhand  is  worth  a  place  in  your  scrapbook.  There  is  a  beautiful  page  of  initial  letters  and  a  large 
double   page   lettering  scale,   showing   the   proper   proportion,  etc.,  of  the  Roman  Alphabet. 

The  copies  were  engraved  by  hand  and  every  page  is  a  masterpiece.  Don't  miss  it!  Send  50c  now  to  THE 
ZANER-BLOSER    COMPANY,    612    North    Park    Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Maine 


We  show  in  this  connection  a 
cover  design,  all  parts  in  balance 
with  centered  line.  The  ink  wells 
and  quills  must  be  equal  distance 
both  left  and  right  of  wreath  en- 
closing head  of  Minerva.  Likewise 
the  lettering  must  be  centered,  in 
other  words,  equal  in  spacing  on 
either  side  of  center  line. 

Lay  off  in  pencil,  the  words  "The 
Educator"  quite  carefully,  noting 
v/ith  care  character  and  spacing  of 
letteis.  Straight  lines  were  ruled 
in  with  T  square  and  ruling  pen. 
Of  course  a  drawing  board  is  part 
of  the  equipment  of  every  engrosser. 
Script  was  written  with  a  No.  170 
Gillott  pen  in  oblique  holder.  Rule 
lines  to  govern  height  of  letters  but 
we  hardly  believe  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  pencil  the  script  lines,  at 
lea>t  we  did  not  outline  the  script 
in    iieiicil. 

Pen  drawing  is  very  interesting 
and  a  branch  of  pen  art  which  every 
enf;rosser  and  designer  should  mas- 
ter. 

A  good  pencil  drawing  must  pre- 
cede pen  and  ink  work.  Indicate 
the  color  values,  and  use  Zanarian 
ink   and   a   fine   pen  in   rendering   the 


tonal  values.  Stippling  means  the 
use  of  large  and  fine  dots  for  light 
and  shade.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  stipple,  namely:  random  dots  and 
accurately  spaced  dots;  the  latter 
method  requires  much  painstaking 
care  to  attain  pleasing  gradations 
from  dark  to  lighter  tones.  Random 
stipple  was  used  as  background  of 
Minerva  head  with  good  effect.  Try 
your  hand  on  the  whole  design  in 
stipple,  watching  color  values  very 
carefully. 

The  lettering  below  the  wreath 
was  made  with  a  speedball  pen  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  mechanical  de- 
vice, free  hand  with  strokes  broken 
here  and  there  to  give  the  effect 
of  vibration,  a  factor  so  necessary 
in  a  work  of  art. 

Kindly  send  me  some  of  your 
work  and  if  you  have  questions  on 
any  point  I  have  not  covered  shall 
be   pleased  to  write  you   about   them. 


^(Trrrffit  rains 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers^Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for  Sam- 
ples   and    Quotations. 

Best  Quality  —   Lowest   Cost 

HOWARD  &   BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


HUFF 


Certification     booklet     free     to 


TEACHERS  AGENCY  Alaska  and  the  west 

Missoula      Mont        ('•"oA     teachers     needed.       Excellent     oppnrtunities     all     depart- 
i,    .    ^    '.       nients     particularly    music.      For 
Member    N.A.T.A.    Hurts    now — superior    placement 
century. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  IN  DEMAND 
Our  Field  Middle  West  and  West 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Plymouth  Bldg.,  A.  Gloor,  A.  M.,  Mgr.        | 
Largest,  Most  Successful  Agency  in  the  West 

SPECIAL  SERVICE — If  your  application  letter  and  personal  interview  do  not  bring  re- 
sults send  me  your  letter  with  J2.00  and  I  will  re-write  it  and  give  you  suggestions  for 
personal    interview. 


INK    THAT    LIVES 

Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writ- 
ing Ink  is  a  pure  carbon  ink. 
It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  It 
is  the  ink  for  all  public  docu- 
ments and  other  permanent 
records  .  .  .  for  signatures, 
forms  and  photographic  re- 
productions .  .  .  for  formal 
social  usage  .  .  .  for  instruc- 
tion in  penmanship,  where  its 
clarity  and  jet-black  writing 
commend  it  for  training  young 
fingers  to  develop  hand- 
writing of  character.  In  2  oz. 
and  3  oz.  cubes;  also  pints, 
quarts  and  gallons.  Ask  your 
stationer  for  Higgins  Eternal 
Black  Writing  Ink,  and  write 
with   an   ink  that  will   live. 

CHAS.M.HIGGINS&CO.,INC. 

271  NINTH  ST..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


HIGGINS 


Aj^(^^ 


y^.^^^^zzy  ^-y^ 


Supplementary  copies  for  practice,  by  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Three  Skillful  Penmen 
and  Their  Signatures 


This  "Big  Chief"  photograph  was 
taken  at  the  120th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  founding  of  Pembina, 
North  Dakota.  They  are,  reading 
from  left  to  right,  J.  O.  Brunet  of 
Norwood,  Manitoba,  Canada,  J.  A. 
Francis  of  Pembina,  North  Dakota, 
and  G.  R.  Brunet,  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba, Canada.  There  were  some  real 
Indian   chiefs    in   Pembina    120    years 


ago.  Today  we  can  only  use  our  im- 
agination. We  would  say  that  even 
though  the  photograph  shows  these 
three  penmen  as  very  ferocious 
chiefs,  they  are  harmless  even  though 
each  one  does  swing  a  wicked  pen. 
Mr.  Francis  is  located  at  Box  213, 
Pembina,  N.  D.;  G.  R.  Brunet  at  Lord 
Selkirk  School,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  and 
J.  O.  Brunet  at  207  Lawndale  Ave., 
Norwood,  Man.,   Can. 


SKILLFUL   SIGNATURE 

In  sending  a  group  of  subscriptions, 
C.  L.  Ellefson  signed  his  name  in  an 
exceptionally  skillful  manner.  Very> 
few  signatures  do  we  see  which  are 
so  skillfully  executed.  We  congratu- 
late  Mr.  Ellefson   on  his   great  skill. 


Roundhand  is  one  of  the  oldest  styles  of  script  in  use  today.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  styles  ever  evolved. 
To  write  this  style  well  one  must  have  a  uniform  pressure,  shading  the  down  strokes  all  the  same.  The  upstrokes 
are  light  and  beautifully  curved.  Study  the  shapes  of  these  letters.  Notice  particularly  the  background  inside  and 
between  the  letters. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers  including  books  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  sub- 
jects. All  such  books  will  be  briefiy  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to  give  suffi- 
cient description  of  each  to  enable  our  readers 
to  determine  its  value. 


You   Wrote  it  Yourself.     A  Key  to 

Handwriting  Analysis  by  M.  N, 
Bunker  of  Linn  Creek,  Missouri.  Pub- 
lished by  the  World  Syndicate  Pub- 
lishing- Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Cloth  cover,  240  pages. 

In  this  book.  Mr.  Bunker  has  endeavored 
to  explain  step  by  step  the  method  he  uses 
in  making  his  handwriting  analysis.  His  ob- 
jective is  to  assist  others  in  learning  to 
analyze    handwriting. 

The    contents    of    the    book    are    as    follows: 
How    Grapho-Analysis    Got    Its    Start 
You    Too    Can    Analvze    Handwriting    Success- 
fully 
Emotional   Expression    and   Depth 
Your    Self-Reliance    and    Determination 
Some  Important  Consonants  and  Three   Vowels 
Sixteen   T's   Tell   Their   Story 
An   Experience  You  Can   Duplicate 
Occultists  Have  Their  Say   on    Grapho-Analysis 
Grapho-Analysis   Solves   the   Valentino   Myster>' 
Testimony    on    a    Famous    Ransom    Note 
Writing    Is    Not    Always    Handwriting 
Juvenile    Writing    Points    the    Way 
Famous    Handwritings    and    What   They   Tell 
Criminals    Reveal   Their  True   Natures 
Questions    and    Answers 

In  the  analysis  the  handwriting  of  fifty-one 
celebrities  has  been  used  such  as  Joe  E.  Brown, 
Houdini.    Lowell    Thomas,    etc. 

The  author  has  been  connected  with  pen- 
manship and  commercial  education  for  many 
years.  He  was  at  one  time  a  contributor  to 
the    Educator    and    other    penmanship    maga- 


Consumer    Economic    Problems,    by 

H.  G.  Shields,  Associate  Professor  of 
Business  Education,  The  School  of 
Business,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
and  W.  Harmon  Wilson,  Lecturer, 
University  of  Cincinnati  and  Editor 
of  The  Balance  Sheet.  Published 
by  the  South- Western  Publishing 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cloth 
cover,  767  pages. 

Problems    is    designed 


for  either  (a)  a  comprehensive  course  in  con- 
sumer education,  or  i  b »  a  course  that  is  a 
part  of  a  school-wide  program.  It  contain? 
plenty  of  material  for  a  full  year  of  work, 
but  when  selections  are  made  for  a  part  of 
a  school-wide  program,  it  may  be  used  for 
a   one-semester    course. 

INTEGRATION.  The  subject  matter  in 
CONSUMER  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  is 
highly  integrated ;  therefore,  each  topic  has 
the  greatest  maximum  value.  For  example, 
applied  economics,  business  principles,  finance, 
personal  business  management,  personal  legal 
principles,  budgeting,  and  many  other  topics 
are  woven  together.  The  course  has  much 
more  practical  value  than  if  these  topics  were 
presented  in  an  isolated  manner  without  rela- 
tion   to    one    another. 

APPLIED  ECONOMICS.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  present  abstract  rules  and  theories 
of  economics.  However,  each  principle  of 
economics  is  presented  as  it  has  a  direct 
meaning  to  the  individual.  The  student  is 
shown  how  he.  particularly  as  a  consumer,  is 
affected    by    economics. 

GENERAL  CONSUMER  PROBLEMS.  The 
consumer   problems   are   based   upon   the   spend- 


ing or  using  of  income.  Therefore,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  individual  consist  largely  of  (a) 
obtaining  food ;  (bl  obtaining  clothing ;  (c) 
obtaining    shelter;    and    idl    obtaining   services. 

GOVERNMENTAL  AGENCIES  OF  CON- 
SUMER   PROTECTION 

PRIVATE  AGENCIES  OF  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 

CREDIT  RELATIONS 

SOCIAL    SECURITY 

CAUTIONS    AGAINST    FRAUDS 

CONSUMER    CO-OPERATIVES 

PROPAGANDA 

FHA    LOANS 

FEDERAL  FOOD.  DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC 
ACT 

INSTALLMENT    CREDIT 


The  Days  W'e  Celebrate,  Celebra- 
tions for  Christmas  and  Other  High 
Days,  Christmas,  St.  Valentine*s  Day, 
St.  Patrick's  Day  and  Easter.  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  Robert  Haven 
Schauffler.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cloth 
cover,  445  pages. 

Wheneve-  you  begin  to  plan  for  the  holiday 
celebration,  quite  automatically  you  always  do 
3ne  thing  first.  You  turn  to  the  twenty-one 
volumes  of  OUR  AMERICAN  HOLIDAYS  and 
PLAYS  FOR  OUR  AMERICAN  HOLIDAYS. 
For  a  good  many  years  now,  these  books  have 
given    you   first   and   last   aid   in   times   of   need. 

Robert  Haven  Schauffier's  new  four-volume 
series.  THE  DAYS  WE  CELEBRATE,  com- 
pletes and  brings  down  to  date  those  twenty- 
one  volumes.  Except  for  holidays  not  covered 
by  the  first  series,  most  of  the  plays,  poems, 
stories,  essays,  projects,  exercises,  activities, 
etc.,  provided  for  each  celebration  are  of  more 
recent  date  than  the  coresponding  volume  of 
the   standard   tet. 

There  is  a  rich  wealth  of  easily  staged-and- 
acted  plays,  pageants,,  masques,  and  tableaux 
—  many  of  them  written  specially  for  these 
volumes.  There  is  also  a  generous  amount 
of  material  adapted  for  the  use  of  children 
of    all    ages. 

THE  DAYS  WE  CELEBRATE  is  far  and 
away  the  best  compilation  of  a  famous  maker 
of  anthologies.  Every  owner  of  his  standard 
series   must  have  these   new   volumes. 

VOLUME  I.  CELEBRATIONS  FOR 
CHRISTMAS  AND  OTHER  HIGH  DAYS : 
Christmas,  St.  Valentine's  Day.  St.  Patrick's 
Day.    Easter. 

VOLUME  11.  CELEBRATIONS  FOR  FES- 
TIVALS: New  Year's  Day.  All  Fools'  Day. 
Mav  Day.  Arbor  Day.  Harvest  Festival. 
Thanksgiving 

VOLUME  III.  CELEBRATIONS  FOR 
PATRIOTIC  DAYS:  Lincoln's  Birthday.  Wash- 
ington's  Birthday.  Memorial  Day.  Flag  Day. 
Independence    Day,    Armistice    Day. 

VOLUME  IV.  CELEBRATIONS  FOR  SPE- 
CIAL OCCASIONS:  Mothers'  Day.  Music 
Week.  Graduation  Day,  Fathers'  Day.  Colum- 
bus  Day,   Hallowe'en.    Book   Week. 


Economic  and  Business  Opportuni- 
ties, by  Clyde  Beighey,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Commercial  Education, 
Western  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Macomb,  Illinois,  and  Elmer  E. 
Spanabel,  Principal  of  the  Holmes 
School,  Foi'merly  Counselor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.  Published  by 
The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.  Cloth  binding, 
602  pages. 

ECONOMIC  AND  BUSINESS  OPPORTUN- 
ITIES has  been  written  to  help  students  to 
gain  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  affect  their  daily  livey. 
and  to  encourage  them  to  develop  a  socially 
desirable  point  of  view.  The  book  does  not 
deal  with  abstract  theories  ;  it  presents  actual 
cases  and  conditions.  In  place  of  teaching 
that  there  is  a   royal   road  to  success,   this  book 


suggests  certain  principles  upon  which  sue* 
cessful  achievement  depends.  Errors  which 
have  been  made  in  the  past  are  cited  in  a 
realistic  manner.  Ever>'  effort  has  been  made 
to  present  all  a3i>ects  of  a  controversy.  No 
attempt  has   been  made   to   sidetrack  or  evade 

and  social  nature  which  are  so  evident  today, 
and  which  must  necessarily  be  included  in  a 
well-rounded  treatment  of  the  subjects  under 
discussion.  On  the  contrary,  each  issue  has 
been  considered  individually  and  treated  in  an 

The  student  should  use  this  booTt  not  as  a 
mere  collection  of  facts  to  be  memorized,  but 
rather  as  the  starting  point  from  which  his 
thinking  will  be  stimulated,  organized,  and 
developed.  The  true  worth  of  this  book  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  it 
will  help  the  student  meet  and  deal  effectivelv 
with  business  situations  and  factors  encount- 
ered   in    his    own    life. 

The  text  is  divided  into  eight  units  of  major 
economic  importance :  social  and  economic 
problems :  the  financial  aspects  of  business ; 
the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  production  ; 
the  distribution  of  economic  goods ;  the  con- 
sumption of  goods  and  the  consumer ;  the 
economic  and  social  phases  of  risk  bearing ; 
control  in  industry  :  and  what  everyone  should 
know  about  occupations.  These  units  are  sub- 
divided into  chapters  which  treat  the  various, 
units  from  their  different  economic  aspects. 
The  topics  that  are  presented  are  intended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  consumers.  Social- 
economic  problems  of  the  family,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  nation  are  presented  in  the 
first  three  chapters  and  furnish  a  logical 
approach    to    the   study    of   business. 

Ample  opportunities  for  directed  class  dis- 
cussions and  for  meeting  the  students'  indi- 
vidual interests  are  provided  by  questions  that 
require  detailed  answers  and  by  problems  and 
topics  for  investigation  and  report.  Some  of 
the  questions,  problems,  and  topics  depend 
for  their  solutions  and  answers  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  student  and  upon  a  broader 
knowledge  gained  by  further  study  from  a 
list  of  interesting  and  helpful  books  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter.  Further  opportunity  for 
the  application  of  business  and  economic  prin- 
ciples to  actual  life  situations  is  provided  in 
the  Pupil's  Project  Book  which  is  closely 
correlated    with    the    textbook. 


Supervised  Correspondence  Study 
for  Individual  Pupil  Needs,  by  Sidney 
Mitchell.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan.  Published 
by  the  International  Textbook  Com- 
pany, Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  Cloth 
cover,  303  pages. 

The  enrollment  of  our  secondary  schools  in 
the  United  States  has  increased  over  sixty 
per  cent  in  the  last  nine  years.  The  basic 
problem  created  by  this  dramatic  growth  has 
been  to  provide  the  wide  variety  of  individual 
pupil  needs  which  this  influx  of  additional 
students    has    required. 

There  is  today  a  positive  need,  in  our 
secondary  schools,  for  \\)  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive program  of  studies ;  (2 1  a  variety 
of  curricula  made  possible  by  this  broader 
program  of  studies,  that  will  be  adapted  to 
differences  in  those  individual  abilities,  capaci- 
ties, needs,  and  interests;  and  (3)  for  these 
innovations  to  be  provided  in  such  a  way 
that  they  may  be  utilized  in  small  high  schools 
as  well  as  large.  To  attain  these  objectives 
by  using  the  traditional  methods  of  teaching 
has.    so    far.    been    impossible. 

Supervised  Correspondence  Study  provides 
one  of  the  most  promising  solutions  to  the 
problem.  It  provides  a  means  by  which  sev- 
eral hundred  new  courses  are  made  potentially 
available  to  the  pupil  from  which  he  can 
choose  those  most  effectively  meeting  his  par- 
ticular interests  and  needs.  With  the  in- 
creasing use  of  this  method  of  instruction  in 
recent  years,  it  is  highly  appropriate  that 
the  method  should  present  a  volume  setting 
forth  the  values  of  the  program  and  thf* 
practical    ways    in    which    it    may    be    used. 

This  study  presents  a  sound  and  readable 
treatment  of  the  subject  for  administrators 
and  teachers  who  are  seeking  new  methods 
of  effectively  meeting  pupil  needs  and  need 
a   practical   guide   on    how    to   do    the   job. 
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A     MODERN     WORKING     PLAN 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 
Grades  7-8.  The  finished  product, 
in  quality  and  speed,  is  the  aim  in 
these  grades.  All  writing  should  be 
done  in  a  fluent,  neat,  business-like 
manner.  Give  short  speed  drills  for 
briskness  of  movement,  to  aid  in 
note-taking,  etc.  Size  and  slant 
should  be  such  as  to  meet  class-room 
and  individual  needs.  Each  pupil's 
writing  should  be  uniform  in  slant. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  writing 
of  all   pupils   should  be   the   same   in 


size,  slant  or  spacing.  Some  indi- 
viduality is  allowable.  However,  in- 
dividuality in  writing  does  not  mean 
peculiarity,  but  writing  that  is  plain 
and  distinctive.  Pupils  whose  writ- 
ing measures  up  to  the  requirements 
set  by  the  school  (and  if  regular 
written  work  is  retained  at  such 
point)  should  be  excused  from  the 
daily  drill  in  penmanship.  Practice 
should  consist  of  letters,  letters 
joined,  words,  sentences,  proper 
names,  figures,  paragraphs,  spelling 
words,  lettei'-writing,  and  business 
forms. 


Summary 

Grades   1-2.     Letter  formation — ac- 
curate perception  of  form. 

Grades     3-4.       Movement     begun — 
muscular  habit  forming  stage. 

Grade     5.       Movement     stressed  — 
muscular  co-ordination  stage. 

Grade  6.     Movement  applied — mak- 
ing movement  automatic. 

Grades    7-8.      Quality   and    speed — 
making  all  writing  automatic. 


Cyf-.-'-y'-^t^  ..-■Z^f-'-Z'-C-'^i^  -.-.t^^^C'lL'^^ 


This  shows  a  fine  example  of  a  finished  style  of  writing  for  eighth  grades. 
Do  your  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade  write  up  to  the  Certificate  standard? 


It  is  free  flowing,  regular  and  easily  read. 


ANOTHER   TALL   FISH   PHOTOGRAPH 


(Photographs    do    ncit    lie.) 
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Penmen  seem  to  be  great  fishers. 
They  have  learned  by  repeating  oval 
exercises  over  and  over  again  that  it 
takes  perseverance  to  catch  the  big 
fish.  They  also  have  a  special  knack 
in  casting  a  line,  developed  from 
swinging  those  graceful  curves.  We 
can  imagine  our  good  friend,  W.  C. 
Brownfield,  waving  his   bamboo   cane 


over  his  head  forming  imaginary 
letters  in  the  air  before  dropping  his 
enticing  bait  before  the  innocent  fish. 
Mr.  Brownfield,  like  all  the  other 
penmen,  does  not  reveal  the  secret  of 
his  bait.  We  are  beginning  to  be- 
lieve that  they  must  use  a  little 
waterproof  ink  on  the  crawdads  or 
hellgrammites. 

The  fish  to  which  Mr.  Brownfield 
is  pointing,  he  states  weighed  48 
pounds  and  was  four  feet  in  length. 
The  entire  lot  of  fish  represent  h 
thousand  pounds  of  tuna  salad.  So 
far  we  have  been  unable  to  catch  a 
four-foot  fish  in  the  Scioto. 

When  Mr.  Brownfield  is  not  fishing 
he  spends  his  time  in  examining 
questioned  documents  and  swinging 
his  trusty  oblique.  Oh  yes!  Mr. 
Brownfield  states  that  he  did  not 
catch  all,  but  caught  some  of  the  fish 
in  this  picture. 


The   McGhee   Studio 

Makers  ond  Designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates   furnished 

143    East  State  Street 

Trenton,   N.  J. 

All  Supplies  furnished.  Write 
for  details  and  my  book.  "How 
to  Become  an  Expert  Penman." 
FREE!  Your  name  will  be 
elegantly  written  on  a  card  if 
you  enclose  stamp  to  pay 
postage.      Write    today! 

T.    M.    TEVIS        Box    25-C.    Chillicothe.    Mo. 
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Hotel  Philadelphian 

Highly  Recommended  by  Experienced  Travelers  the  World  Over  for  its  Warm  Hospi- 
tality ;  its  Excellent  Cuisine  Served  in  Comfortably  Air-Conditioned  Restaurants ;  its 
Convenient  Location  to  the  Business  Section;  and  its  Unlimited  Parking  Facilities. 
600  ROOMS  with  Bath  From  $2.50  Up 
DANIEL  CRAWFORD,  JR.,  President  &  General  Manager 
39th  and  Chestnut  Streets  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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^^  Here  you  will  find  everything 
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ere  you  will  find  everything  to  fur- 
ther your  comfort  and  enjoyment — 
outside  ocean-view  rooms  .  .  .  sun 
deck  .  .  .  beautiful  dining  room  at  the 
ocean's  edge  .  .  .  superb  cuisine  .  .  . 
varied  sports  .  .  .  and  entertainment. 
You'll  like  your  fellow  guests  .  .  .  and 
the  delightfully  friendly  atmosphere 
of  The  Chelsea. 


Special    Weekly  Rales. 


ATLANTIC    CITY 

JOIl  HIILMAN  •  J    CHIISriAN  MVEIS  ■  iUllAN  «.  HIllMAN 


THE  "HOME"  OF 

liOTEL    ^ 

FORT  HAYES 


•  A  belter  place  to  Hoy  in  Ohio's  Capitol  -  better 
accommodations,  food  and  service.  .Coffee  Shop  and 
popular  Mikado  Cocktail  Bar.  Both  Air-Conditioned. 


<f>J. 


350R00MS 

WITH  BATH  From 


00 


AIR  CONDITIONED 

•  GUEST    ROOMS   •    LOBBY 

•  PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS 

R.I.GRIFFITH  Mqr. 
ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 


COLUMBUS 

Q   H   I   Q  ^ 


Engrossing  Supplies 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


fittpsiiinij 


Alt  i  i^hxiflffrni 
tumq  €nams$im|. 
?Gai<UArl  ttc 


The  greatest  collection 
of  practical  engrossing 
ever  published.  Revised 
edition,  about  one-half 
of   the   book   being    nevif 


aterial 


the    fint 


ik  of  the  kind  ever 
prepared  by  the  profes- 

A  book  8^^  X  lV^, 
13G  pages,  containing 
complete  courses  of  in- 
structions in  Round- 
hand.  Broadpen.  Pen- 
ciled and  Freehand  Let- 
tering. Wash  Drawing 
and  Pen  Drawing.  In- 
structs how  to  make 
Diplomas,  Certificates, 
Title  Pages.  Engross 
Resolutions,  and  pre- 
sents numerous  full- 
page  examples  of  pen 
and  brush  work  from 
the  leading  engrossing 
masters  of  the  country. 

The  one  indispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  materials  and 
ideas. 


SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 

pens  that  are 


■^Iklnill'llilNnililililj 


pointed    pen,    I 
2,   214    3,    31/i, 


uble  pointed  pen,  3  numbers- 
10.    20    and    30. 


These 
used  by  engrossers  for 
outing  the  various  styles  of 
lettering.  German  Text.  Old 
English,  etc..  etc.  For  mak- 
ing or  filling  names  in  diplo- 
mas, engrossing  resolutions, 
for  ledger  headings,  or  in 
fact  for  executing  any  kind 
of  practical,  rapid  lettering, 
these  x>ens  are  the  best  made. 
There  are  a  few  other  num- 
bers of  these  pens  than  are 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelvi  are  all  any  engros.?- 
ing  artist  ever  has  occasion 
to  use.  Double  Lettering 
Holder     20c 

1  complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens.  Nos.  1,  1%,  2,  2^,  3,  3^^.  4, 
5.  and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.   10,  20  and  30  double  pointed, 

postpaid      $  .35 

1  dozen  of  any  numbers    (assorted  as  desired)    single  pointed  25 

1    dozen  of  any  numbers    Assorted  as   desired)    double  pointed .60 

Less   than   a  dozen  single  pointed   pens,  2   for  5c.   and   less   than   a 
dozen   double   pointed,    5c   each. 

1/4   gross  of  any  one  number  single  pointed  pens,  postpaid- ..-      .50 

1    gross   of  any  one  number   single   pointed   pens,    postpaid   1.75 

^^  gross  of  any  one  number  double  pointed  pens,  postpaid  1.50 

"INKHOLDER" 

for  Soennecken  Lettering  Pens.  But 
little  ink  dipping  is  necessary  when 
this  ink-holder  is  used.  Saves  time  and 
patience  when  one  has  considerable 
work    to    do. 

Each.    10   cents. 


INKS 

Zanerian  India,  Postpaid  40c 

Zanerian  Gold,  Postpaid  25c 

Arnolds  Japan,  Postpaid  50c 

PAPERS 

Zanerian  5  lb.,  Express  Coll $1.50 

Zanerian  No.  9,  Express  Coll .'. .83 

Artificial  Parchment  (16x21)   6  sheets 

postpaid    1.50 

Genuine  Sheepskin  (16x21)  1  sheet  postpaid  2.50 
White  Cardboard  (22%x28y2)  6  sheets 

postpaid 90 

TEXT   LETTERING   AND   ENGROSSING 
COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course  will 
train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouched  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  German  Text,  Shading, 
etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this  course,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the  engrossing 
business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or  as  a  sideline 
is  very  profitable.  You  can  become  quite  skillful 
by  faithfully  following  this  course. 
Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course  (including  manual) $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course  2.85 


ADVANCED  ENGROSSING  COURSE 
BY   CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  text)  $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course....     2.25 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Vol.  45 


APRIL,1940 


No. 


Published  monthly  except  July  and  August  at  612  N.  Park  St..  Columbus,  O.,  by  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company.    Entered  as  second- 
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ZANERIAN 


July  5  to  Aug.  16 

A  training  school  for  teachers  of  practical  penmanship,    supervisors    of    handwriting, 
professional  penmen,  engrossing  artists  and  all  interested  in  good  handwriting. 


If  you  desire  to  increase  your  effi- 
ciency as  a  teacher,  increase  your  in- 
come, prepare  for  a  position,  or  to 
acquire  an  art  which  will  serve  you 
well  as  a  business,  as  a  sideline  or  as  a 
hobby,  attend  The  Zanerian. 

You  can  prepare  in  The  Zanerian 
to  teach  handwriting  in  public  or  pri- 
vate schools,  supervise  handwriting, 
execute,  plain  or  fancy  penmanship, 
engrossers  script,  text  lettering,  en- 
grossing, illuminating,  designing,  flour- 
ishing, blackboard  writing,  manuscript 
writing  for  primary  grades  and  pen 
work  of  all  kinds. 


Thousands  of  persons  have  received 
inspiration  and  training  from  The 
Zanerian.  If  you  are  seeking  in- 
struction enriched  by  experience  and 
are  ambitious  to  achieve  success  along 
penmanship  lines.  The  Zanerian  offers 
you  service  you  need  and  cannot  se- 
cure elsewhere. 

Facing  the  future  with  optimism 
and  confidence,  anticipating  enlarged 
opportunities  for  the  institution  and 
its  students,  we  invite  all  who  desire 
to  succeed  in  penmanship  to  join  us 
this  summer.  All  former  students  and 
others  who  have  only  a  short  vaca- 
tion are  urged  to  spend  it  in  The 
Zanerian. 


Wrife  for  summer  school  circular   and    information. 


Co/umbus.  Oh/o 
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HOTEL  MARK  TWAIN 


Travelers  acclaim  the  fine  Food  in 
the  two  modern  restaurants  -  the 
Steamboat  Cabin  Coffee  Shop  and 
the  Old  Enslish  Tap  Room  -they 
praise  the  friendly  atmosphere  and 
fine  service  -  and  they  never  forget 
the  modern  rooms  and  the  IDEAL 
LOCATION  of  the   Mark  Twain. 
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300  ROOMS 

X  E.  TRO 

ST.  LOUIS 


ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 


O.  E.  TRONNES,  MGR. 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL  FOR 
COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 
AND  OTHERS 


The  Bowling  Green  College  of  Commerce  will  offer 
this  summer  special  service  through  two  terms,  one 
beginning  June  10  and  ending  July  13,  the  other  be- 
ginning   July    15    and    ending    August    17. 

Twelve  semester  hours  of  credit.  The  usual  high 
type  of  professional  training  that  this  institution  has 
given  will  be  given  the  coming  summer,  with  added 
features  and  improvements.  A  student  may  begin  a 
course,  or  take  solid  classroom  work  for  which  he  will 
get  college  credit,  or  take  professional  training,  or 
review,  or  improve  his  certification  standing,  or  im- 
prove his  chances  for  getting  a  position,  or  a  better 
one  than  he  has. 

Commercial  Teacher  Training,  Accounting,  Business 
Administration,  and  Methods  of  teaching  these  and  a 
number   of   the    social    subjects. 

Ask   for   Summer   School   Bulletin 
COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 

of    the 

Bowling  Green   Business   University 
Inc. 

bowling  green,  kentucky 

Only  one  hour's  ride  from  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 


THE     1939 

COLLEGE    BLUE    BOOK 

SINCE    1923 

The  St-andard  Reference  Work  of  Higher  Education 

700  PAGES— INCREASE  OF  OVER  100 

It  brings  to  you  for  instant  reference  the    basic    facts,    ratings,    entrance, 

fees,  resources. 


Used  constantly  by  College  and  School  officials,  by  Guidance  Committees  and  by  Lead- 
ing Libraries. 

Covers  652  Colleges  and  Universities.  563  Junior  and  119  Negro  Colleges. 
Also  2613  Professional  Schools  of  Aeronautics,  Agriculture,  Architecture,  Commerce, 
Dentistry,  Education,  Engineering,  Forestry,  Journalism,  Law,  Library  Science,  Medi- 
cine, Nursing,  Osteopathy,  Optometry,  Pharmacy,  Social  Work,  Theology,  and  Schools 
of  Technology.  


567  Universities  around  the  World.    Full  page  color  State  Maps  in  Educational  Atlas. 
Price    $4.75 


Address  the  Editor— Dr.  H.  W.  Hurt 

404  Riverside  Drive 

New  York  Citv 
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HOTEL 

M'ALPIN 

"agxeatUoieC" 


FROM  $3.00  A  DAY,  SINGLE    •   FROM  S4.50  DOUBLE 


LARGE,      BRIGHT      ROOMS,      NEWLY      FURNISHED 
NEWLY  DECORATED!  EACH  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH! 


HOTEL 

N'ALPIN 

BROADWAY  AT  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Under  KNOTT  Management       JOHN  J.  WOELFLE,  Manager 


in  a 


(locifi  tUcuti 


IIR  (]l 


IN 


LOUISVILLE 

KENTUCKY 

Every  public  room  and  many 
guest*  rooms  are  now  air-con- 
ditioned to  insure  perfect 
temperature  at  all  times.  En- 
joy real  comfort,  quietly  effi- 
cient service  and  truly  excel- 
lent food  while  you  stay  in 
the  most  convenient  hotel  in 
Louisville.  Complete  garage 
service  available. 


FROM 


$2_50 


Single 


FIFTH  AND  WALNUT  STREETS 

KEimifKl 
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SUCCESS     DRILLS     IN 
TOUCH   TYPEWRITING 

By  CHARLES  E.   BATEN,   Principal 

The  Lewis  and   Clark   Public   Night  School 
Spokane,  Washington 

A  complete   course   especially   designed 

for  business   schools  and 

evening  classes. 

Important  Features  .... 

Bold  type,  well  spaced,  easy  to  read  and 
follow  even  in  poorly  lighted  classrooms. 

Exercises  carefully  developed  to  produce 
high  speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  mini- 
mum time. 

Each  exercise  has  a  specific  purpose,  and 
instructions  are  reduced  to  simplest  and 
briefest  form. 

Price  50  cents 

Discount  on  quantity 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 


370  Atlantic  Avenue 


Boston,  Mass. 


Extraordinary  Methods 

Courses  For 
Commercial  Teachers 

Tlie  Gregg  Summer  Session  has  been  the  pathway 
to  better  teaching  for  thousands  of  men  and  women 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Going  to  the 
Gregg  Summer  Session  is  more  than  merely  attending 
a  "Summer  School."  It  is  a  way  that  will  enlarge 
your  vision,  broaden  your  experience,  refresh  the 
lired  imagination,  give  you  "new  ways  to  do  old 
things  better,"  and  enable  you  to  recapture  the  .im- 
bition   to   be   a   leader   in   your   profession. 

Courses  are  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  experienced  teachers,  as  well  as  those  about  to 
enter  this  profession.  Graduates  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Stales  and  Canada  enthusiastically  recommend 
the  practical  courses  of  study. 

The   1940  Session  begins  July  8   and   closes 
August  16.    Write  today  for  special  bulletin. 

THE  GREGG   COLLEGE 


6   North  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago,   Illinois 


Provides  for  Variation 
in  Students*  Abilities 


New  Standard  Typewriting 


Abundant   Material 

Correct   Forms   Only 

Best  Current  Usage 

Clear,    Concise   Direc- 
tions 

Interesting  Topical 
Arrangement 

Distinct   Type 
Durable  Binding 
Good    Illustrations 


Nathaniel  Altholz 

Director   of   Commercial  Education, 
Board  of  Education, 
City  of  New  York 


h 


and 


Charles  E.  Smith 

Specialist   in    Typewriting   Instruction, 

Trainer  of  Every  IVorld's  Professional 

Typeivriting    Champion 


We  might  elaborate  one  feature  after  another — the  topical  arrangement  of  applied 
problem  material;  the  interesting,  instructive,  carefully  selected  exercise  and  project 
material;  the  constant  attention  to  the  interest  and  convenience  of  pupil  and  teacher; 
the  method  by  which  the  entire  class,  with  no  slighting  of  individual  aptitude,  mas- 
ters the   keyboard   together. 

But  it  all  comes  down  to  just  this:  Here  is  the  typewriting  text  which  will  serve 
you  best.  New  Standard  Typewriting  is  now  in  wide  use,  in  every  case  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Embodying  ideas  gathered  from  exceptional  experience 
and  thorough  understanding  of  actual  classroom  problems,  it  stands  approved  by 
every   test   of  experi   opinion    and    practical    demonstration. 


The  Most   IS.4BLE   Te.xt  Ever  Devised 


PITMAN  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 

New  York  Chicago 
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Hotel  Philadelphian 


Highly  Recommended  by  Experienced  Travelers  the  World  Over  for  its  Warm  Hospi- 
tality ;  its  Excellent  Cuisine  Served  in  Comfortably  Air-Conditioned  Restaurants ;  its 
Convenient  Location  to  the  Business  Section;  and  its  Unlimited  Parking  Facilities. 
600  ROOMS  with  Bath  From  $2.50  Up 
DANIEL  CRAWFORD,  JR.,  President  &  General  Manager 
39th  and  Chestnut  Streets  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


America's  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 


Volume  45 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  APRIL,  1940 


No.  8 


THE    NATIONAL     HANDWRITING 
COUNCIL 

The  National  Handwriting-  Council 
met  jointly  with  the  Department  of 
Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruc- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  at  the 
convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators. 

The  Council  met  as  a  separate  sec- 
tion on  February  28  at  2:30  P.  M., 
in  Parlor  C,  Mayfair  Hotel. 

A  very  fine  talk  was  given  by  Dr. 
.\nita  S.  Dowell,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  Teachers  College,  Towson, 
Maryland,  on  "Supervision  in  Rela- 
tionship  to   the   Health   of   Pupils". 

A  very  interesting  discussion  on 
"Supervision  as  a  Guide  in  Develop- 
ing Learning  Experiences  in  Hand- 
writing" was  lead  by  Miss  Ellen  Ny- 
strom.  Handwriting  Supervisor,  Min- 
neapolis Public  Schools.  The  dis- 
cussion was  entered  into  quite  freely 
by  the  members.  All  in  all,  the 
meeting  was  very  interesting  and 
very  successful. 

The  new  officers  elected  are  as 
follows: 

President,  Miss  Alma  Dorst,  Su- 
pervisor of  Handwriting,  Public 
Schools,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Vice  President,  Miss  Lucretia  Ca- 
vanah,  Supervisor  of  Handwriting, 
Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Secretary,  Miss  Olive  Mellon,  Su- 
pervisor of  Handwriting,  Public 
Schools,    Atlantic    City,    New   Jersey. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Ethel  Kesterson, 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Public 
Schools,    Champaign,    Illinois. 


Have  a  regular  period  for  hand- 
writing. Teach  the  funda- 
mentals of  handwriting  and 
equip  the  class  with  excellent 
handwriting   material. 

Merle  J.  Abbett, 

Supt.   of   Schools,    Fort   Wayne, 

Ind. 


DEPARTMENT      OF      HANDWRIT- 
ING  OF  N.  J.   STATE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSO. 

PROGRAM 

Rutgers    University 

Saturday,  May  4.  1940 

Van   Nest    Hall— Room    11 

10:00  A.  M. 

CHAIRMAN— Olive  A.  Mellon,  At- 
lantic City,  President,  Depart- 
ment of  Handwriting. 

THEME— "Adapting  Handwriting 

Instruction  to  the  Youth  of  To- 
day". 

DISCUSSIONS— 

Adapting  Newer   Instructional   Ma- 
terials to  the  Child. 
Mrs.    Maude    Meyers,    Supervisor 
Handwriting,  Newark. 
Newer  Instructional  Practices. 
Discussed    by    Group    of   Depart- 
ment Members. 
Changing     Supervisory     Techniques 
to  meet  Youth's  Need. 
Miss   Deborah    I.   Shaner,   Princi- 
pal,    Robert     Stacy     Jr.     High 
School,   Burlington,   N.  J. 
Gleanings  from  the  National  Hand- 
wi-iting     Meeting     in     Atlantic 
City. 
Marion     Little,     State     Teachers 
College,   Glassboro. 

BUSINESS   SESSION— 

Report  of  Committees 
Election    of   Officers 

LUNCHEON— 1:00  o'clock 

Blue  Hills  Plantation — Green- 
brook  Road,  Dunellen.  Price — 
75  cents.  Reservations  sent  to 
Secretary,  Marion  Little,  State 
Teachers   College,   Glassboro. 


ILLITERACY 

With  our  modern  compulsory 
school  system  in  America  we  can 
hardly  realize  that  in  1930  there  were 
over  four  and  a  quarter  million  adult 
illiterates,  or  four  and  three-tenths 
percent.  Nor  can  we  realize  the  in- 
convenience to  which  an  illiterate  is 
put.  There  are  many  pleasures  and 
advantages  which  they  must  sacrifice. 
Imagine  having  to  walk  home  be- 
cause of  inability  to  read  the  signs 
on  cars,  jiot  to  be  able  to  read  the 
newspaper  and  books,  or  to  vote  for 
our  favorite  candidate. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Educational  Division  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  to- 
wards improving  this  unfortunate 
condition.  Not  long  ago  A.  W.  von 
Struve  reported  that  the  millionth 
adult  had  passed  from  illiteracy  into 
the  brighter  world  of  knowledge  by 
completing  the  literacy  course  pro- 
vided by  the  Educational  Division  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
These  adults  are  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  from  sixteen  to 
eighty-two  years  of  age.  They  in- 
clude the  half-Indian,  the  Mexican, 
the  Negro,  the  Immigrant  and  all 
classes. 

About  five  thousand  W.  P.  A. 
teachers  were  employed.  The  Ad- 
ministration hopes  to  reduce  the  four 
and  three-tenths  percent  of  illiter- 
acy in  the  United  States  to  a  per- 
centage comparable  with  Denmark's 
0.1  percent  of  Switzerland's  0.39  per- 
cent. 

We  wonder  sometimes  at  some  of 
our  people  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  advantage  of  at- 
tending our  excellent  public  schools, 
but  who  in  spite  of  this  opportunity 
cannot  write  legibly,  and  the  pity  of 
it  is  that  some  of  them  try  to  hide 
their  weakness  by  pretending  pride 
in  their  lack  of  ability  to  write — a 
simple  act  required  of  every  boy  and 
girl  even  in  the  primary  grades. 
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Published   monthly    (except   July   and   August) 
By  THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO., 
612    N.    Park    St.,    Columbus,    O. 

E.  A.   LUPFER Editor 

PARKER   ZANER  BLOSER Business  Mgr. 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE,    S1.50    A    YEAR 

(To  Canada,   10c  more;  foreign  30c  more) 

Single  copy,  25c. 

Change  o£  address  should  be  requested 
romptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the  old 
s  well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  upon  request. 


THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium  through 
which  to  reach  business  college  proprietors  and 
managers,  commercial  teachers  and  students, 
and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy  must  reach 
our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month  for  the 
issue  of  the  following  month. 


Business   Writing 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer 


No.   6 


iL.<.^i^e^  27,  /fJ- 


You  will  find  much  interesting  material  to  practice  in  this  letter,  for  there  are  fifteen  different  capitals. 

Review  exercises  for  those  letters  you  find  difficult  to  make.     Make  line  after  line  of  each  capital  letter,  frequently 

comparing  your  efforts  with  the  copy. 

Each  word  can  profitably  be  practiced  alone,  repeating  it  many  times.  Why  not  practice  the  easy  words  first,  get- 
ting a  free  easy  swing.  Free  movement  is  very  important,  for  slow  cramped  writing  is  of  little  value  in  an  office. 
The  words  check,  bank,  with,  but,  the,  will,  be  and  them  are  fine  for  drill  on  loops.  See  that  all  loops  have  the 
right  amount  of  space  in  them.     The  top  and  bottom  loops  should  be  the  same  size. 


This  shows  how  to  practice  each  letter.     Take  the  loops   as  a  group  and  study  them.     Are  your  loops  open  ? 


\ 
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CRABER  &  GIMBEL 

126    FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y 


■^^y'^    •^ 


TF.HXyfS     l//0  .  '^/^O 


.iai= 


-Dr. 


^^y^     C  .^t^HJ^  j-^^  ^<^^4^^^ 


^^^^r^^^^^y^    ^/.     Z^-,/.?  ^y^yiyr^,     T7 


6£Z1 


■^^y^    ArCii^^^^  >s^i>r^^ 


/O   -<fe-r.<^, 


ryr^.-c-rpi^'r^i.^^^.r  J'^-T^. 


<^ 


■^^^^^<'r?^y. 


^y.^^. 


y//  ^^,^yy.^ 


J^_,._Ej2^ 


^4/j>^a2 


/^7  ^ 


It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  review  the  numerals.  Practice  them  in  columns  and  be  sure  that  each  figure  is  un- 
mistakably legible.  Are  your  figures  small  and  neat?  Office  workers  should  be  good  on  figuring  and  in  making 
them. 


c  (Z  (Z  e.  c  (L  (L  (Z  (L  (L  a  (2^  c.  a  d  d. 

The  C  appears  three  times  in  the  top  specimen.     Can  you  make  it  well?     Practice  these  exercises  for  freedom  and 

grace.     The   C   is   part   of   an  oval   therefore   learn   to   make  a  good  oval  in  connection  with  the  C.     Notice  the  simi- 
larity between  C  and  E. 


Do  _  considerable   word   practice.     Learn   to   vn'ite    them    freely.     Swing  along  from  one  letter  to  another.     Shaky  lines 
indicate  slowness.     Also  keep  the  down  strokes  as  light  as  the  upstrokes. 


Make  a  page  of  this  copy.    See  what  a  beautiful   page   you   can   make.    You   will   find   it  will   give   your   writing   a 
freer,  easier  swing. 


lU 
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CARTER  PAPER  CO. 


LIST  No. 


Date    trans.  Co.     Weight     Charges 


Name  of  Consignee 
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Practice    small   writing   for   bookkeeping   and    office   work.     Many  forms  require  very  small  wi'iting. 
ing  neat  but  free.     Figures  require  a  lot  of  attention  in  this  copy. 


Get  your  writ- 


■^ 


T-^T-^ 


This  is   a  good  exercise  to  encourage  freedom.     Get  the    tops    even    in    roundness    and    the    bottoms    sharp.      Even 
spacing  is  also  important.     Draw  a  line  along  the  top  of   the  exercise  to  test  it. 


This  kind  of  work  encourages   small  free  writing.     Do  more  practice  like   this.     Too   much  time   is   often   spent  on       I 
large   exercises  and  not   enough   on  real   small   ones.     Make  them  freely. 


Position  is  important  at  all  times  whether  in  the  writing 
class  or  in  an  office.  Clear  your  desk  so  that  you  have  a 
good  place  to  write.  Hold  a  pencil  in  the  same  way  that 
you  hold  your  pen.     Never  become  careless. 

Where  you  must  make  carbons  with  a  pencil  it  is  neces- 
sary to  press  harder  and  freedom  and  quality  of  line  will 
not  be  the  same  as  when  using  a  pen.  Do  the  best  you  can 
under  any  condition.     Always  be  careful  and  do  your  best. 
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r/ 


U- 
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Slant  is  very  important.     Rule   slant  lines   through  your  writing  to  test  if  all  letters   slant  in  the   same   direction. 
Irregular  slant  makes  writing  uninviting. 

Arrangement  is  important  in   bookkeeping.     Study   good    arrangement   in   writing   and    printing    and    you    will    have 
no  trouble  with  that  part  of  your  writing. 


''.--2^<S--^-€---«:^-2-.-i!>^ji-'^^^^^ 


Good  writing  should  be  freely  written   and   of  course  the  letters   should   be   of  proper  size.     We   suggest  that   you 
give  your  class  a  test  in  the  height  of  the  letters.     See   if  the   pupils   can   group   them   according   to  their   height. 
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The  Relation  of  the  Supervisor  to 
the  Health  of  the  Pupils 

By   DR.   ANITA   S.   DOWELL,  Assistant  to  the    President,    Teachers    College,    Towson,    Maryland. 

A    talk    given    at    the    National    Handwriting    Council     in    St.     Louis 


The  topic,  The  Relation  of  the  Su- 
pervisor to  the  Health  of  Pupils,  has 

several  aspects  which  we  might  con- 
sider. I  have  chosen  two  which  seem 
to  me  especially  important.  These 
are: 

1.  The  supervisor's  influence  upon 
the  school   program. 

2.  The  opportunity  for  teachers  of 
handwriting  to  deal  with  one 
phase  of  pupil  health  that  has 
been  frequently  neglected  by 
teachers  and  even  by  health 
specialists   in   the   grades. 

Supervisor's   Duties 

It  is  with  considerable  trepidation 
that  I  discuss  supervision  in  any  way 
with  you  who  are  so  skilled  in  the 
art.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
knowledge  that  a  supervisor  must 
have  of  her  own  subject  and  its  re- 
lated fields  and  for  the  tact  and  good 
judgment  which  the  supei'visor  must 
exercise.  The  extent  of  the  super- 
visor's activities  impressed  me  when 
I  was  glancing  through  some  recent 
texts  on  the  subject  of  supervision 
not  long  ago.  In  one  of  these  books 
I  found  twenty-six  different  activi- 
ties listed  as  the  duties  of  supervis- 
ors. This  number  would  not  be  at 
all  impressive  if  these  were  simple, 
detailed  duties.  Instead  they  were 
generalizations  of  types  of  activities 
which  included  a  great  number  of 
simple  acts.  In  another  text  pub- 
lished about  a  year  ago,  the  duties 
of  supervisors,  pertinent  to  the  topics 
discussed,  were  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapters.  They  were  far  too 
numerous  to  count  in  order  to  state 
the  complete  number. 

However,  a  few  of  the  supervisor's 
duties,  whether  she  is  a  general  or  a 
special  supervisor  call  to  mind  how 
her  duties  ramify  the  whole  program 
of  teaching.  Among  a  few  are  the 
supervisor  aids  in  diagnosing  pupil 
needs  and  helps  in  planning  for  the 
growth  of  pupils;  the  supervisor 
helps  the  teacher  measure  the  results 
of  her  activities;  she  assists  the 
teacher  in  long  distance  planning; 
she  points  the  way  for  teacher 
growth;  she  ascertains  and  brings 
about  needed  changes  in  organization 
and  administration  that  will  facili- 
tate more  effective  teaching;  and  so 
on,  with  the  many  more  that  you  are 
able  to  add.  These  few  duties  listed 
suggest,  first,  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  supervisor  is  great;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  she  is  expected  to  discover 


the   needs   of  children  and   guide   the 
teacher  in  satisfying  these  needs. 

Leader's  Influence 

Wherever  there  is  responsibility, 
there  is  some  power.  Though  tiie 
teacher  and  supei-visor  cooperate,  still 
the  supervisor  is  expected  to  take  her 
place  as  an  authority  in  her  own  field. 

During  the  efforts  in  Germany  to 
establish  a  republic  under  President 
Von  Hindenberg,  I  visited  the  free 
schools  in  Hamburg.  In  their  en- 
deavor to  prepare  children  for  demo- 
cratic living,  these  free  Hamburg 
schools  allowed  children  to  choose 
their  teachers,  their  subjects,  and 
what  they  wished  to  do  while  they 
were  in  the  classroom.  Though  most 
of  the  pupils  in  each  classroom 
seemed  interested  in  the  same  sub- 
ject, I  was  impressed  with  the  vari- 
ety of  interests  shown  in  the  differ- 
ent rooms.  In  one,  mathematics  was 
the  favorite  subject;  in  another,  ex- 
cellent, indeed,  amazing  work  was 
being    done    in    art,    literature,    and 


A  person  who  enters  the 
business  world  unable  to 
write  legibly  and  rapidly,  is 
needlessly  handicapped. 


composition.  It  was  later  possible 
to  confer  with  the  teacher  of  the 
class  that  was  making  such  fine 
achievement  in  art  and  literature. 
To  my  questions  for  an  explanation 
of  why  his  children  were  so  inter- 
ested in  art  and  literature,  and  why 
other  classes  were  as  deeply  en- 
grossed in  other  subjects,  he  shook 
his  head  as  if  he  had  no  answer,  and 
said,  "The  children  choose  what  they 
wish  to  do,  you  know."  I  learned, 
however,  that  he  was  no  mean  artist 
and  had  achieved  some  renown  as  a 
writer.  Likewise,  the  teacher  of  the 
class  that  enjoyed  spending  most  of 
its  time  on  mathematics  was  espe- 
cially fond  of  that  subject  himself. 
So  I  felt  able  to  answer  my  own 
question.  Children  become  interest- 
ed in  whatever  the  teacher  likes 
most  or  thinks  is  important  for  them. 
The  teachers  and  the  children  of  the 
Hamburg  schools  may  be  considered 
analagous  to  supervisors  and  their 
corps   of  teachers.     Whatever   super- 


visors emphasize,  teachers  attempt 
to  accomplish.  The  results  may  not 
always  be  gratifying  to  the  super- 
visor, I  admit,  but  an  earnest  teacher 
gives  time  and  effort  to  ideas  that 
an  enthusiastic  supervisor  has  passed 
on  to  her.  Not  so  many  years  ago 
science  was  not  taught  in  most  of 
the  elementary  schools  of  Maryland. 
There  was  at  that  time  no  course  of 
study  in  the  subject.  We  knew, 
when  our  students  went  out  of  the 
college,  that  they  would  teach  sci- 
ence, if  the  supervisor  were  inter- 
ested in  the  subject.  That  seemed 
assured. 

Diagnosing   and   Prescribing 

A  supervisor's  duty,  to  aid  in 
diagnosing  pupil  needs  and  in  plan- 
ning for  the  satisfaction  of  these 
needs,  puts  upon  her  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  not  only  the  needs  of 
children  in  general,  but  of  all  the 
children  under  her  supervision.  The 
needs  of  children  may  be  grouped  as 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  physical. 
Accompanying  the  intellectual  needs 
may  be  found  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional which  have  a  curious  way  of 
presenting  themselves  in  any  subject 
and  at  any  time  throughout  the 
school  day.  The  physical  and  many 
of  the  emotional  needs  of  children 
make  up  the  subject  matter  of  Health 
Education.  Like  the  Cheshire  cat  in 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  health  needs 
have  a  sudden  way  of  appearing. 
There  may  be  need  for  ventilation, 
for  good  lighting,  for  improving  pos- 
ture, for  relieving  fatigue  or  excite- 
ment, all  as  you  know  arising  dur- 
ing the  handwriting  period.  The 
teacher,  in  the  midst  of  things,  is 
not  always  so  aware  of  the  health 
needs  of  pupils  as  a  supervisor  can 
be.  Therefore,  the  supervisor,  inter- 
ested in  the  health  of  pupils,  can 
awaken  a  teacher  to  not  only  the  im- 
portance of  promoting  the  health  of 
pupils  but  to  the  close  relation  of 
the  health  of  pupils  and  their  ability 
to  do  efficient  work. 

Lighting    Important    in    Handwriting 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
field  of  health  education  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  Out  of  the  chaos 
of  enthusiasm,  sincere  effort  and  yet 
lack  of  training  in  health  education 
after  the  World  War,  there  have 
evolved  a  greater  consideration  of 
health  needs  in  the  construction  and 
furnishing  of  school  buildings,  more 
adequate  health  service  and  excellent 
teaching  of  health  practices  in  many 
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places.  In  one  respect,  however, 
little  has  been  done.  This  is  true 
of  eye  health,  a  matter  which  seems 
especially  important  to  those  who 
teach   handwriting. 

For  the  teacher,  or  supervisor,  eye 
health  may  be  said  to  include: 

1.  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
good  lighting 

2.  knowledge  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  eyes  of  chil- 
dren 

3.  some  understanding  of  common 
visual  difficulties  and  their  effect 
upon  children. 

From  scientific  studies  three  fun- 
damentals of  good  lighting  have  been 
established.     These  are: 

1.  an  adequate  amount  of  light  for 
close  work 

2.  diffusion  of  light  so  there  are 
no  spots  of  light  and  shadow 
within  the  field  of  vision 

3.  the   prevention  of  glare. 

Dr.  Harry  H.  Levy  in  his  study 
I  of  a  large  number  of  schools  makes 
I  the  statement  that  "even  in  the  most 
I  modern  schools,  conditions  of  light- 
'    ing  are   far  from   perfect". 

Results    Influenced   by    Intensity 
of   Light 

Studies  on  the  progress  of  children 
working  under  different  intensities 
of  light  show  a  relation  between  the 
amount  of  illumination  and  efficiency 
in  school  work.  One  of  these  experi- 
ments was  conducted  during  the 
school  year  1935-1936  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Cambridge 
Electric  Light  Companies.  Two 
carefully  balanced  groups  of  children 
were  selected.  One  was  placed  in  a 
well  lighted  room;  the  other  remained 
in  its  poorly  lighted  room.  At  the 
end  of  the  experimental  period  the 
children  in  the  well  lighted  room  had 
gained  ten  percent  in  achievement, 
or  educational  age,  and  twenty-eight 
percent  in  reading  age  over  the  chil- 
dren  in   the    poorly   lighted   room. 

Drs.  Rand  and  Ferree,  who  at  the 
time  of  their  experiments  were  in 
charge  of  the  Wilmer  Ophthalmo- 
logical  Laboratories  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School,  found  that 
the  human  eye  works  more  efficiently 
in  daylight  than  in  artificial  light. 
Color,  which  is  so  common  in  arti- 
ficial light,  affects  the  visibility  of 
objects  and  is  more  fatiguing. 

Drs.  Rand  and  Ferree  also  experi- 
mented on  the  amount  of  light  re- 
quired for  efficient  work,  whether 
this  be  daylight  or  not.  They  found 
that  the  normal  eye  could  distinguish 
words,  that  is  read,  when  type  is  that 
commonly  used  in  the  smaller  head- 
ings in  newspapers  in  bright  di- 
rect moonlight,  the  measurement  of 
which  by  light  meter  is  one-tenth  of 
one  foot  candle  meter.  But  the  ac- 
curacy and  speed  in  reading  increase 


rapidly  up  to  ten  foot  candle  and 
somewhat  beyond.  After  that  the 
cui-ve  for  efficiency  in  reading  flat- 
tens out.  High  intensities  cause  dis- 
comfort and  even  pain.  From  these 
findings  and  those  of  other  scientists, 
it  has  been  determined  that  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  light  in  all  parts  of 
the  classroom  where  children  are 
using  their  eyes  for  close  work, 
should  be  not  less  than  10  foot  can- 
dles. Fifteen  foot  candles  help  those 
children  who  have  that  very  preva- 
lent defect,  astigmatism,  to  secure  a 
clearer  vision. 

Since  the  eyes  adjust  readily  to 
different  intensities  of  light,  guessing 
at  the  amount  of  light  on  pupil's 
desks  is  very  faulty.  There  are  on 
the  market  today  light  meters  which 
are  more  easily  read  than  those 
which  first  came  out  and  they  re- 
quire no  attention  to  keep  them  in 
condition  and  are  much  less  expen- 
sive then  the  earlier  ones.  Children 
in  the  fourth  grade  can  read  these 
newer  meters. 


What  business  man  would  con- 
sider an  application  for  a  posi- 
tion written  in  scrawly,  hardly 
intelligible   handwriting? 

—The  Boston  Post 


Things    AflFecting    Quantity    of    Light 

There  are  many  factors  which  may 
affect  the  amount  of  light  in  a  room 
of  even  good  architectural  design. 
James  E.  Ives,  whose  studies  in  illu- 
mination appeared  in  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Reports,  in 
April  1935,  states  that  doubling  the 
height  of  a  window  will  increase  the 
amount  of  light  on  the  horizontal  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  by 
three,  that  is,  to  put  this  in  simpler 
language,  the  upper  quarter  of  a 
window  admits  considerably  more 
light  than  any  other  quarter  of  it. 
Covering  over  the  upper  part  of  a 
window  by  shades  or  Venetian  blinds 
which  usually  do  not  run  up  to  the 
top  of  the  window  can  cut  down  the 
amount  of  light  on  desks  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  room  to  much  less 
than  the  minimum  of  ten  foot  can- 
dles needed  for  all  pupils.  When 
shades  are  fastened  at  the  top  of  the 
window  frames,  a  teacher's  sense  of 
tidiness  may  cause  her  to  draw  them 
down  evenly  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  window.  Habits  of  children,  such 
as  piling  books  on  desks,  dirty  win- 
dows and  sitting  positions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  window,  all  decrease  the 
amount  of  light  on  desks  in  an  aston- 
ishing manner.  Children  are  amazed, 
when  they  are  measuring  the  amount 
of  light  on  their  own  desks  to  see 
how  many  foot  candles  of  light  they 
lose  when  the  child  sitting  next 
bends  forward.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  if  a  teacher  learns  to  know 
the   lighting   of  her   room,   she   needs 


to     measure     the     intensity     on     both 
bright  and  dark  days. 

Accommodating    the    Left-handed 
Pupil 

Furniture  in  most  classrooms  is 
arranged  for  right-handed  children. 
You  are  very  familiar,  I  know,  with 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  hand  when  a 
left-handed  child  writes  in  such 
rooms.  His  writing  or  ciphering  is 
in  the  darker  area.  In  theory,  we 
know  that  these  left-handed  children 
ought  to  have  as  satisfactory  condi- 
tions for  work  as  those  who  are 
right-handed.  There  are  certain  ob- 
stacles which  make  it  difficult  to  ar- 
range a  room  for  left-handed  chil- 
dren, especially  when  the  room  is 
crowded,  yet  I  have  seen  one  teacher 
take  care  of  the  seating  of  as  many 
as  six  left-handed  children  in  her 
classroom. 

Sharp   Contrasts  of   Light 

Studies  on  lighting  have  shown 
that  there  should  not  be  sharp  con- 
trasts in  light  within  the  field  of 
vision,  which  produce  muscular  fa- 
tigue. Probably  this  idea  is  best 
explained  by  describing  how  a  low 
shaded  lamp  lights  a  desk  or  table. 
Such  a  lamp  usually  casts  a  bright 
spot  on  the  page  or  paper  before 
the  individual  with  darkness  sur- 
rounding. The  eyes  are  constantly 
adjusting  to  the  bright  light  and  to 
the  surrounding  dimness.  Though 
the  brightest  light  should  fall  upon 
the  work  on  which  the  eyes  are  fo- 
cused, there  should  be  less  difference 
in  these  intensities  than  that  to 
which  many  of  us  have  been  accus- 
tomed. A  shaded  lamp  that  casts 
light  completely  over  desk  prevents 
this.  The  amount  of  difference  ad- 
vised by  research  workers  has  been 
given  as  not  more  than  one  foot  can- 
dle meter.  The  left-handed  child,  who 
sits  as  right-handed  children  do  for 
writing,  is  bothered  by  the  shadow  of 
his  hand  and  the  light  surrounding 
area. 

Prevent  Glare 

We  are  very  conscious  of  the  need 
for  the  third  criterion  for  good  light- 
ing, the  prevention  of  glare;  for  all 
of  us  have  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  glare  at  some  time.  Glare  has 
been  defined  as  any  bright  light  with- 
in the  field  of  vision.  Spots  of  sun- 
shine on  desks,  on  the  floor,  glass 
doors  of  bookcases,  shiny  desks,  all 
constitute  sources  of  glare,  if  they 
reflect  light  into  pupils'  eyes.  The 
usual  classroom  today  has  its  rows 
of  desks  running  across  the  room, 
perpendicular  to  the  windows.  Chil- 
dren who  sit  in  the  rear  rows  always 
see  the  windows  more  or  less.  'To 
try  to  read,  whether  at  one's  seat  or 
from  the  board,  or  to  write,  while 
looking  into  the  light  from  a  window, 
has  been  found  to  be  fatiguing  and 
at  times  harmful.  This  can  be  rem- 
edied by  turning  the  seats  so  that 
the  light  comes  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  children  and  so  that  pupils 
naturally    look    away   from    the    win- 
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dows.  Here  again  the  teacher's  sense 
of  tidiness  may  make  it  difficult  for 
her  to  enjoy  having  the  desks  run 
almost  diagonally  across  the  room, 
but  there  may  be  some  other  gain  in 
this  arrangement  of  seats  and  desks 
besides  that  of  preventing  eye  strain. 
In  some  of  our  training  centers  at 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Tow- 
son,  where  rooms  have  been  crowded, 
this  arrangement  for  seating,  the 
teachers  have  told  me,  has  given 
them  two  large  corners  of  the  room 
for  various  activities;  whereas  with 
the  desks  perpendicular  to  the  win- 
dows, there  were  four  corners  which 
were  too  small  to  be  used. 

Amount  of   Light   Needed 

To  sum  up  these  principles  of  good 
lighting,  every  child  in  a  room  needs 
not  less  than  ten  to  fifteen  foot  can- 
dles of  light  on  his  desk  when  read- 
ing, wi-iting,  or  doing  other  close 
work.  Does  it  seem  fair  to  measure 
each  child's  work  by  the  same  stand- 
ard when  some  have  worked  under 
poorer  conditions  of  lighting  than 
others?  Glare  and  poor  diffusion  of 
light,  spots  of  light  and  shade,  pre- 
vent securing  a  clear  image  and  are 
fatiguing. 

Changes  in  the  Eye 

Great  changes  take  place  in  the 
eyes  of  infants  and  young  children, 
but  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  eyes  is  not  completed  when  chil- 
dren enter  elementary  school.  In 
studies  where  children's  eyes  have 
been  tested,  it  has  been  found  that 
around  three  fourths  of  the  children 
who  enter  the  first  grade  are  far- 
sighted.  This  number  tends  to  de- 
crease, and  we  find  about  50<^'p  are 
farsighted  when  they  leave  the  ele- 
mentary school.  In  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Prob- 
lems, published  in  1935,  there  is  the 
following  statement:  "A  point  to  re- 
member of  hyperopia,  farsightedness, 
in  young  children,  is  that  it  is  a  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  eye.  The  farsight- 
ed child  is  not  discomforted  by  see- 
ing at  a  distance.  It  is  the  close  eye 
work  which  distresses  him.  The 
printed  page  which  the  normal  eye 
reads  without  undue  muscular  strain 
at  a  distance  of  14  inches  may  ap- 
pear alternately  blurred  and  clear  to 
the  farsighted  child.  If  farsighted- 
ness is  pronounced,  sustained  effort 
at  close  work  is  maintained  only  at 
the  cost  to  the  child  of  headaches, 
nerve  strain,  fatigue,  or  vision  that 
is  definitely  blurred".  Such  a  child, 
resting  his  eyes  by  looking  out  of  the 
window  to  relieve  the  strain,  may  be 
considered  and  accused  of  unwilling- 
ness to  make  an  effort.  There  are 
many  questions  which  persons  inter- 
ested in  eye  health  have  raised,  such 
as  what  is  the  length  of  the  period 
that  children  in  elementary  school 
should  spend  on  various  kinds  of 
close  work?  From  the  standpoint 
of  eye  health  that  question  has  not 
been  answered.  There  needs  to  be 
research   that  is   difficult  to  perform. 
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It  is  never  easy  to  experiment  on 
human  beings  where  health  may  be 
involved. 

Astigmatism,  an  irregularity  of 
the  cornea  of  the  ey°,  is  often  found 
among  school  children,  and  near- 
sightedness is  next  in  frequency 
though  the  number  is  usually  small. 
Children  with  astigmatism  have  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  clear  image.  The 
child  with  astigmatism  finds  looking 
into  the  distance  less  tiring.  He  too 
may  be  considered  inattentive.  He 
may  suffer  with  headaches,  and  even 
nausea,  when  there  is  prolonged  close 
work.  The  nearsighted  child  gives 
the  teacher  less  bother.  He  can  see 
to  read  better  than  he  can  see  to 
play  ball,  or  other  games  requiring 
distance  seeing.  When  he  reads,  he 
brings  his  eyes  close  to  his  work  and 
so  not  only  tires  the  muscles  of  his 
eyes  but  those  of  his  neck  and  shoul- 
ders. The  fact  that  he  cannot  play 
games  well  with  other  children  often 
forces  him  to  find  pleasure  by  him- 
self, which  is  usually  in  some  close 
eye  work.  Such  a  child  may  suffer 
emotionally  from  being  out  of  step 
with  the   group   around   him.     Squint 


Careless  and  sloppy  handwriting 
and  lack  of  clearness  in  setting 
down  figures  often  cause  heavy 
losses  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
— The  Boston  Post 


is  another  defect  found  among  chil- 
dren which  may  react  upon  the 
child's  emotional  nature  and  so  breed 
undesirable  personality  traits  and 
unhealthfnl  attitudes  toward  life. 

Checking  for  Defective  Eyes 

There  are  more  serious  conse- 
quences due  to  eye  defects  than  we 
may  think,  unless  understanding 
teachers  and  parents  work  with  such 
children.  The  care  of  the  eyes  of 
children  should  begin  with  birth  and 
early  tests  be  made  by  well  trained 
eye  physicians  which  may  prevent 
or  check  some  of  the  defects  that  we 
find  in  children  of  elementary  school 
age. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  has  prepared  a 
list  of  types  of  behavior  of  children 
which  may  lead  a  teacher  to  suspect 
visual  difficulties  and  defects.  Some 
of  these  are,  attempts  to  brush  away 
blurr,  blinks  continually  when  doing 
close  work,  irritable  over  work,  rubs 
eyes  frequently,  tilts  head  to  one  side 
when  reading  or  writing,  shows  poor 
alignment  in  penmanship.  This  list 
should  be  a  good  guide  in  selecting 
pupils  for  eye  testing  and  for  special 
observation  by  the  school  physician. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Problems  in 
Education  in  its  report,  "Conserving 
the  Sight  of  School  Children",  voices 


this  caution,  "All  children  need  pro- 
tection against  fatigue  from  too 
much  close  work  during  the  develop- 
mental  period". 

Teach    Health    at   Every   Opportunity 
This    paper   has    dealt   briefly   with 
the  power  of  the  supervisor  in  mak- 
ing worthwhile  changes  in  the  school 
program  and  the  need  for  better  care 
of   the   eyes   than   is   generally   found 
in    elementary    schools.      Even    so,   it  I 
has  practically  omitted  the  most  im-  1 
portant    aspect    of    health    education,  ii 
whether   related   to   eye   health   needs  ib 
or    not,    that    is,    the    helping    pupils  IQ 
build   up   desirable   health   habits   and  \i 
attitudes.  'i 

Whenever   there    must   be    changes  i 
in  the  environment  to  make  the  class-  • 
room    a    healthier   place    in   which   to  |i 
live,  whether  these  changes  relate  to  IJ 
eye    health    or    to    some   other    needs,  jd 
these   arc   excellent   opportunities   for  )o 
pupils  to  share  in  making  the  neces-  ■■. 
sary   adjustments.     This   sharing  im-  |l 
plies   if  the  experience  is  to  be  edu-  b 
cative,    some    understanding     of    the  |( 
reasons     for     the     changes.       It     is  li 
through  knowledge  that  children   are  |l 
equipped  to  deal  with  new  situations.  |! 
There    is    no    better    time    to    teach  t; 
health    practices   than   when   there    is  |i 
need   for   them.     If   we   are   thinking  k 
of    the    teacher,    we    may    call    such  | 
teaching,   incidental   teaching.     If  we  () 
are   thinking   of  pupils,   we  may   call 
what    is    taking    place,    incidental    or 
concomitant    learning.      Neither     the  ji 
word,    incidental    nor    the    word    con- 
comitant, seem  to  me  strong  enough 
to     convey    the    real    value     of    this 
learning.     Dr.  Thomas   H.   Briggs,   in 
his    recent   book,    Improving    Instruc-  j 
tion  in  the   Elementary   School,  says,  | 
"One  phenomenon  that  the  opponents  | 
of  the  new  education  usually  fail  to 
appreciate  is  that  from  every  experi- 
ence there  are  concomitant  learnings, 
beyond    and    frequently    more    impor-  [ 
tant    than   those    the    teacher    intend- 
ed." I 
The    words    of    Froebel    more    than  j 
a   century   ago   have   meaning   today, 
"To  learn  a  thing  in  life  and  through 
doing   is   much  more  developing,  cul- 
tivating   and    strengthening,    than    to 
learn    it    merely    through    the    verbal 
communication   of   ideas".     Is    it   too 
much   to  expect  that  the  teacher  not 
only    will    provide    good    lighting    in 
the  classroom  during  the  handwriting 
period,  but  that  she  will  help  pupils 
establish    desirable    habits    and    atti- 
tudes  of   eye  health. 
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Our  Lesson  in  Manuscript  Writing 

By  Jane  Elaine  Wilson 

When  Alice  and  Jerry  moved  to  the  country,  their  father  gave  them  a  little  square  in  the  garden  for  them- 
selves.    The  children  planted  some  seeds.     They  weed,  rake  and  water  the  flowers  every  day. 

On  Page  15  of  our  Writing  Book  we  find  a  picture  of  Alice  and  Jerry  working  in  their  garden.  What  is  Alice 
doing?  How  many  of  the  girls  and  boys  in  this  grade  ever  made  a  garden  at  home?  Would  you  like  to  make  a 
school  garden?  Fine.  Tomorrow  Mr.  Smith  will  bring  us  some  soil,  and  we  will  make  our  school  garden  on  our 
sand  table.  The  Garden  Club  gave  us  this  packet  of  seeds.  After  we  make  our  garden  we  will  write  a  story 
about  it  for  our  newspaper.     Today  we  will  learn  to  write  the  word  "seeds". 

If  you  will  watch  carefully  I  will  write  the  word  "seeds"  for  you  on  the  blackboard.  After  writing  the  word 
on  the  blackboard  so  that  all  the  pupils  can  see  it  clearly,  I  cover  up  the  last  two  letters  and  ask  the  children  to 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  little  word  that  is  hidden  in  the  seeds.  Yes,  "see"  is  the  little  word  we  have  learned  to 
write.  This  will  be  an  easy  word  to  remember — first  we  write  "see"  then  we  make  a  big  round  ball  just  as  high  as 
the  letters  in  the  word  "see".  A  tall  straight  line  is  made  last  on  this  letter  "d".  Be  sure  that  the  straight  line 
is  tall  enough.  Our  word  ends  with  the  letter  "s".  How  many  "s's"  do  you  see  in  the  word  "seeds"?  Yes,  "s" 
begins  the  word  and  also  ends  the  word. 

Find  the  word  "seeds"  in  your  writing  book.  Trace  over  it  very  carefully  with  the  tip  of  your  first  finger  sev- 
eral times.  Who  would  like  to  write  the  word  for  us  at  the  blackboard  without  watching  a  copy  ?  Very  well  John, 
you  may  write  it  for  us.  I  like  John's  word  very  much  as  his  letters  are  big  and  easy  to  read.  I  also  like  the 
way  John  wrote  the  word  from  memory.  Class  may  now  take  your  places  at  the  blackboard.  Each  child  is  given 
the  help  that  he  needs  at  the  blackboard.     Class  now  goes  to  their  seats  and  writes  the  word  on  practice  paper. 

Tomorrow  after  making  the  garden,  the  children  write — We  plant  our  seeds.  This  is  followed  by  other  stories 
about  seeds  contributed  by  the  children. 


Children  like  to  make  a  record  of  what  they  have  done.     Some  may  keep  a  notebook  or  diary. 
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"Handwriting  And  The  Language  Arts'' 


Since  the  subject  assigned  me  is  so 
large,  I  have  chosen  to  limit  it  and  I 
am  merely  setting  the  stage  for  the 
real  work  in  Handwriting  and  the 
Language  Arts.  We  must  build  the 
foundation  secure  and  especially  in 
this  field  of  endeavor. 

May  I  carry  you  back  in  thought 
while  I  read  a  poem  that  Dr.  Jno. 
Finley  gave  in  an  address.  In  this 
day  of  world  conflict,  I  think  it  may 
cause  us  to  stop  and  ponder  with 
Cadmus  as  he  muses  over  the  results 
of  his  carrying  the  alphabet  to 
Greece. 

"When   I  contemplate  the  ravage 

Of  my  alphabetic  lore; 
See  the  neolithic  savage 

Waging    culture-loving   war; 
Using  logarithmic  tables 

To  direct  his  hellish  fire, 
Preaching    philosophic    fables 

To  excuse  his  mad  desire; 
Hear  a  litany  invoking 

Hate    in    God's    benignant    mind; 
See  men  shooting,  drowning,  choking, 

Bayonetting   humankind; 
See  the  forest  trees  transmuted 

Into  lettered  pulp  while  man. 
With  a  brain  deep  convoluted 

Takes   the  place   of  primal  Pan 
And,  instead  of  finding  pleasure 

In  a  simple  life  with  song. 
Spends  his  planetary  leisure 

Reading  how  the  world's   gone 
wrong — 
Seeing,  hearing,  which  I've  wondered, 

'Mid  this  murder,  greed,  and  fret, 
Whether   I   have  sinned   or  blundered 

Giving  man  the  alphabet." 

It  is  a  doleful  picture,  I  grant,  but 
no  more  doleful  than  the  conditions 
we  find  in  our  world  and  in  our 
schools  today. 

I  feel  that  in  this  group  there  is 
little  need  of  taking  time  to  define 
the  terms  or  enlarging  much  on  the 
idea  of  the  importance  of  handwriting 
and  the  language  arts.  We  are  all 
agreed,  I  am  sure,  that  we  feel  that 
handwriting  and  the  language  arts 
are  a  very  necessary  part  in  the  edu- 
cation of  boys  and  girls. 

Early  Development 

Let  us  consider  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  child  in  relation  to  our 
subject. 

We  all  know  that  the  child  before 
coming  to  school  has  learned  a  vast 
number  of  things.  In  fact,  at  no 
other  period  of  his  life  will  he  learn 
so  much  as  he  learned  in  the  first 
six  years.  Certainly  his  was  in  truth 
self-education  as  all  true  education  is. 

He  early  learned  how  to  make 
sounds  which  gradually  developed 
into  syllables,  then  into  words,  and 
then  sentences.  But  he  also  learned 
how  to  walk,  feed  himself,  dress  him- 
self, besides   learning  how  to  manip- 
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ulate  all  sorts  of  mechanical  toys  (un- 
less father  played  with  them  and 
damaged  them  before  Johnny  got  a 
chance  at  them).  Then  there  were 
the  kiddie  car,  scooter,  wagon,  truck, 
tricycle,  and  later  the  bicycle.  He 
became  very  efficient  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  said  toys,  and  the  chief  point 
to  remember  is  that  he  was  rather 
largely  self-taught  in  this  period. 
Parents  fortunately  are  too  busy  to 
bother  to  interfere  with  Johnny  just 
so  long  as  he  is  not  under  foot. 

We'll  concede  that  the  preliminary 
activity  is  frequently  initiated  by 
someone  showing  the  child  at  the  be- 
ginning but  on  the  whole,  the  child 
is  let  completely  alone  for  hours  at 
a  time  to  amuse  himself. 


Students 

like   what 

the 

teacher 

ikes.     She  should     | 

cultivate 

a  liking  for 

good 

handwriting  and  set  a 

good 

example. 

How   Important 

Now  how  important  is  this  early 
activity  period  in  his  life?  It  is 
establishing  the  coordination  of  bodily 
muscles  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  all  his  further  development.  He 
gains  also  a  sense  of  rhythm  as  well 
as  balance.  Second,  it  is  a  period  in 
which  his  senses  are  having  free 
play.  He  observes,  touches,  feels, 
tastes,  and  explores  the  environment 
of  which  he  is  a  part. 

It  is  a  period  of  obtaining  knowl- 
edge through  the  senses  and  building 
up  a  wealth  of  experiences  which  in 
turn  teaches  him  how  to  choose;  it 
also  builds  up  in  him  the  qualities  of 
character,  as  self-reliance,  persever- 
ance, and  a  knowledge  of  being  able 
to  satisfy  certain  fundamental  drives 
and  urges.  Through  trial  and  error, 
he  has  learned  the  right  answers  to 
his  problems.  He  has  actually  worked 
out  many  problems  himself. 

Prom  eighteen  months  on,  for  three 
or  four  years,  Johnny  has  become 
speech  conscious  and  his  vocabulary 
steadily  increased  till  he  has  a  vocab- 
ulary of  several  thousand  words.  Nat- 
urally the  environment  will  play  a 
very  vital  part  in  the  wealth  or 
meagreness  of  his  development. 
"Growth  depends  on  the  feeding  area" 
is  just  as  true  for  children  as  it  is 
for  plants. 

And  his  development  in  his  first 
years  at  school  will  be  just  as  fruit- 
ful or  as  barren  as  the  environment 
is  fruitful  or  barren  there.  But  one 
feature  remains  constant:  the  child 
will  be  one  of  a  group,  and  this  is  a 


very  necessary  part  of  his  further 
development,  as  it  is  only  through 
communication  with  others  that  his 
language  will  develop  to  the  greatest 
degree. 

Therefore  the  type  of  program  for 
the  child  should  take  into  account 
more  than  it  now  does  what  the  child 
has  been  doing  for  the  past  four  years 
of  life  before  entering  school. 

In  fact,  some  children  have  learned 
not  only  the  language  as  a  medium 
in  which  to  express  their  wants  and 
needs  but  also  to  express  their  feeling 
of  joy,  sorrow,  pain,  and  anger. 

What  sort  of  program  is  necessary 
at  this  level  or  stage  of  growth  ?  In 
the  first  place,  the  health  of  the  child 
must  be  considered.  Just  put  your- 
self in  the  child's  place. 

For  the  past  four  years,  at  least, 
you  have  been  left  practically  to  your 
own  devices  for  a  good  portion  of 
each  day.  Now  you  are  required  to 
sit  in  a  seat  practically  all  day,  then 
you  must  only  talk  when  called  on 
whether  you  have  anything  to  say 
or  not. 

Next  you  must  learn  to  read  and 
work  with  figures.  Perhaps  for  a 
few  minutes  each  day  you  may  have 
one  period  for  art;  one  period  foi- 
music;  one  period  for  play,  and  one 
period  for  story-telling.  In  some 
schools,  these  activities  would  be  only 
once  a  week. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  room  in 
which  most  of  these  activities  take 
place.  What  is  there  of  beauty  in 
it?  What  is  there  in  the  environ- 
ment to  arouse  pleasurable  feelings 
in  order  that  one  might  do  some  crea- 
tive work  ?  What  of  the  furniture  ? 
Is  it  conducive  for  work  or  pleasure  ? 

Out  of  Date   Equipment 

Just  the  other  day  I  was  in  a  first 
grade  room  in  which  the  children 
were  busily  engaged  working  at  their 
desks,  but  tragedy  awaited  them  with 
almost  every  move.  A  number  of 
years  ago  these  desks  were  considered 
good  but  in  those  days  children  were 
given  only  half  sheets  of  6  by  9  paper 
to  do  most  of  their  work  on.  Now, 
fortunately,  we  have  leai'ned  to  use 
9x12  sheets  in  the  first  grade  but 
the  tops  of  the  desk  are  so  small  that 
there  is  no  room  for  crayons  and  so 
the  child  has  to  put  them  on  the  seat 
part  and  frequently  he  moves  and 
away  go  the  crayons.  In  trying  to 
pick  them  up  the  paper  gets  brushed 
off.  How  can  we  ever  expect  good 
work  habits  to  be  established  under 
such  conditions,  I  ask  you? 

Until  we  set  the  stage  in  a  more 
interesting  manner  with  efficient 
working  space  and  tools  how  can  we 
expect  the  children  of  any  age  or 
grade  to  develop  skill  in  art,  music, 
or  the  language  arts  ? 


The  Educator 
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"Children's  interests  are  what  we 
malce  them"  is  the  final  decision  from 
scientific  study  according  to  the  Seat- 
tle Education  Bulletin.  Interest,  in 
other  words,  grows  out  of  the  en- 
vironment in  which  the  child  finds 
himself.  Our  responsibility  is  that 
of  seeing  that  the  child  gets  the  best 
environment  possible." 

Just  one  example  of  another  type 
of  difficulty  children  encounter  on 
their  first  day  at  school.  A  little  girl 
had  returned  home  at  noon  for  lunch 
after  her  first  morning  at  school  and 
was  asked  how  she  liked  it  and  what 
had  happened,  to  which  she  said  that 
it  was  all  right  but  she  wanted  to 
hurry  back  to  get  her  present.  Upon 
being  questioned  further,  the  child 
told  them  that  the  teacher  had  told 
her  "to  sit  here  for  the  present." 

But  in  spite  of  such  drab  surround- 
ings, children  do  manage  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  frequently  on  account  of 
the  enthusiasm   of  the  teacher. 

Surroundings 

And  now  consider  the  relation  of 
your  teaching  in  such  surroundings. 
The  cities  have  done  much  to  over- 
come such  situations,  I  grant,  but 
there  are  too  many  children  not  cared 
for. 

Certainly  the  Language  Arts  are 
for  means  of  communication — we 
should  all  be  the  bearers  of  good 
news.  Language  itself  is  but  a  sys- 
tem of  verbal  signs  but  when  we  con- 
sider these  signs  as  written  some, 
especially  by  master  penmen  in  earlier 
days,  we  are  aware  what  can  be  ac- 
complished under  even  the  worst  con- 
ditions. 

Let  us  now  picture  a  typical  room 
of  the  best  type  for  developing  the 
English  work  and  all  that  it  implies. 

Picture  the  room  lined  with  the 
best  books  beautifully  bound  and  il- 
lustrated; pictures  adorn  the  walls; 
easels  are  in  the  room  for  drawing 
or  expressing  ideas  in  color;  wi'iting 
materials  are  there  for  those  who 
wish  to  preserve  their  thoughts  or 
for  other  reasons.  The  walls  are 
tinted  and  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
comes  over  one  as  he  steps  into  the 
room.  People  the  room,  and  we  find 
in  one  corner  a  group  quietly  con- 
versing; in  another  corner,  we  see  a 
group  consulting  books  on  particular 
subjects;  in  another  group,  we  find  a 
child  reading  aloud  to  others;  and 
still  others  are  being  guided  in  their 
tasks  by  persons  who  once  were  called 
teachers. 

To  most  of  you  perhaps  this  is  not 
new,  but  to  others  it  is  still  but  an 
idol  dream.  Children  have  been 
taught  for  so  long  to  follow  the 
teacher's  dictates  that  they  know  not 
how  to  help  themselves. 

Some  Reactions 

I  would  like  to  give  a  few  points 
here  which  I  discovered  along  this 
line  by  asking  my  students  who  are 
taking  the  course  for  teachers  in 
writing.  I  was  anxious  to  know  just 
how  much  their  previous  training  in 
writing  meant  to  them  since  leaving 
the  grades  and  high  school. 


I  asked  them  to  write  down  what 
was  the  most  outstanding  thing  that 
they  now  remembered  of  their  earlier 
work  in  writing.  These  are  their  re- 
actions by  individual  students:  "Neat- 
ness was  stressed  in  all  wi-iting  and 
spelling",  "Compositions  were  re- 
copied  in  best  handwTitmg",  "Good 
position  was  stressed",  "Close  mouths 
of  'a's'  and  'o's'  ". 

Exercises  in  writing:  1.  "Ovals 
and  push  pulls  made — were  called 
'train  smoke'  and  'fences'  respectively 
with  no  idea  why  they  had  to  make 
them.  This  occurred  through  the  first 
three  grades."  2.  "Disliked  the  ex- 
ercises which  led  up  to  writing."  Z. 
"Hated  to  do  them."  4.  "Seemed  to 
practice  exercises  forever." 

Periods:  (Wide  variation  seen)  1. 
"Last  pei'iod  in  the  day."  2.  "Period 
at  a  time  of  day  when  I  wanted  to 
get  through."  3.  "Period  nothing  but 
a  bore.  All  disliked  it  very  much." 
4.  "Period  uninteresting.  Too  long 
and  wrote  the  same  material  too 
long."  5.  "Period  always  came  I'ight 
after  lunch  or  recess  and  dreaded  it 
because  we  were  warm  and  dirty." 
6.     "Periods    few    and    far   between." 


With  a  little  well  directed 
study  and  practice  anyone 
can  learn  to  write  well. 


7.  "Right  before  noon."  8.  "Always 
before  the  last  recess."  9.  "After  re- 
cess and  I  think  it  is  hard  to  write 
right  after  you  have  finished  play- 
ing." 10.  "Period  from  10  to  15  min- 
utes daily."  Several  gave  this  an- 
swer. 11.  "Period  once  a  week,  4.5 
minutes." 

Copy  books:  "Had  copy  books." 
Given  by  several.  "They  always 
looked  awful — never  saved  any."  One 
student  studied  the  Zaner-Bloser  sys- 
tem and  received  every  certificate 
which  was  awarded  for  penmanship  to 
pupils. 

Incentives  and  personal  like  or  dis- 
like: "Praise  acted  as  a  stimulant." 
"Paper  put  on  bulletin  board."  "I 
liked  to  write  very  much."  "Thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  class."  "Admired 
the  teacher's  writing  and  wanted  to 
write  like  her."  "Wanted  class  more 
often."  "Liked  writing  pretty  well." 
One  won  a  medal — "liked  writing 
until  in  the  5th  grade  and  then  grew 
careless  as  had  no  period  for  writ- 
ing." Had  a  man  supei'visor  and  it 
was  "the  only  time  I  appreciated 
writing  when  he  appeared."  One  stu- 
dent was  sick  for  some  time  in  one 
grade  and  the  other  children  wrote 
her  letters  which  she  has  kept.  "Used 
clay  to  make  letters  and  numbers.  I 
disliked  it  very  much."  "In  a  sixth 
grade,  teacher  had  children  write  one 
space  high  and  I  was  chosen  as  the 
best  writer — an  inspiration  to  me." 
"Never  cared  for  writing.  Room  was 
too  dark."  "First  lesson  was  to  write 
name." 


Discipline  in  writing  class:  "Mouth 
slapped  when  child  talked."  "Teacher 
tapped  child's  head  with  pencil."  "Use 
of  a  ruler  to  tap  the  hands."  "A 
teacher  used  a  yardstick  to  spank  a 
boy  and  so  much  dust  came  from  his 
trousers,  children  all  laughed  and 
teacher  had  to  laugh  too.  At  recess 
children  would  chase  the  boy  and  try 
to  hit  him  to  see  the  dust  fly."  "One 
teacher  ate  chalk  in  the  3rd  grade. 
Children  tried  eating  it  and  when 
they  got  to  4th  grade,  they  were 
punished." 

All  teachers  must  be  writing  con- 
scious just  as  "all  teachers  should 
speak  the  English  language  con- 
tagiously— well."  All  boys  and  girls 
must  be  made  %viiting  conscious,  but 
before  they  become  writing  conscious 
there  is  a  larger  task  for  their 
teachers. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  the 
paper,  boys  and  girls  have  a  vocabu- 
lary of  several  thousand  words  at  the 
age  of  4.  They  have  a  command  of 
the  English  language.  They  use 
compound  sentences  and  gradually 
use  complex  sentences  without  much 
help.  They  talk,  and  talk  well  on 
many  subjects  on  their  level.  Then 
somewhere  along  the  line  they  stop. 
No  more  questions  are  asked.  They 
have  been  inhibited  so  many  times 
that  they  finally  give  up  in  despair 
long  before  they  reach  the  sixth 
grade  even  and  all  spontaneity  is 
lost  in  high  school. 

Our  business  men  say  the  appli- 
cants for  positions  can't  spell,  can't 
write,  and  next  I  am  expecting  to 
hear  from  them  that  the  applicant 
can't  read.  Some  remedial  courses  in 
reading  are  already  formed  in  high 
schools    and    colleges. 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

The  first  thing,  we'll  have  to  get 
the  work  arranged  according  to  the 
child's  needs.  And  by  the  way,  I 
just  ran  across  an  interesting  bit  of 
news  the  other  day.  It  seems  that 
Quintilian  who  lived  from  35  to  95 
A.D.  discovered  individual  differ- 
ences at  that  early  date. 

Since,  as  McAfee  so  ably  says, 
"the  ability  to  read  is  the  key  to  all 
recorded  knowledge"  and  reading 
furnishes  the  mindly  only  with  ma- 
terial of  knowledge,  it  is  "thinking 
that  makes  what  is  read  ours."  And 
Bason  has  so  wisely  said,  "Reading 
maketh  a  full  man;  conference,  a 
ready  man  and  writing,  an  exact 
man." 

Therefore,  we  have  the  Language 
Arts — Speech,  Reading,  and  Writing 
in  the  order  learned  and  in  the  order 
which  will  prove  to  us  if  we  are 
really  educated.  "A  man  is  judged 
by  his  language."  But  it  is  through 
his  observations  and  then  the  inter- 
pretation of  such  observations  that 
will  lead  to  action  which  is  the  great 
end  of  life  just  as  it  is  the  beginning 
of  life.  "What  is  put  into  the  first 
of  life  is  put  into  the  whole  of  life." 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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School  Penmanship  Club  Studies  Many  Phases 

of  Chirography 


Is  that  signature  on  check,  will, 
deed  or  other  important  legal  docu- 
ment genuine,  or  is  it  a  clever  forg- 
ery? If  you  do  not  know  how  many 
such  problems  are  solved  and  would 
like  to  learn  something  about  the 
methods  involved  in  their  solution, 
why  not  attend  the  Friday  afternoon 
meetings  of  the  Peirce  School  Pen- 
manship Club  ?  These  take  place 
from  three  to  four  o'clock  in  Room 
71,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry 
G.  Burtner,  the  school's  teacher  of 
penmanship,  who  formed  this  un- 
usual club  several  weeks  ago. 

Since  then  interest  in  the  organ- 
ization    has     been     cumulative.       On 


Story  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  of  the  deluge  as  written  in  the 
cuneiform  characters  of  Nippur  in 
2200  B.  C.  The  original  is  a  part 
of  the  great  treasure  of  this  kind 
in  the  University  Museum,  33  and 
Spruce   Streets. 


occasion  a  thrill  akin  to  that  evoked 
by  the  modern  detective  story  is  en- 
joyed at  the  club  meetings,  when 
Mr.  Burtner  tells  some  of  his  own 
experiences  in  solving  the  mysteiy 
of  "who  done  it".  It  is  not  always 
a  murder  story  he  tells,  but  often  a 
tale  about  the  right  document  signed 
by  the  wrong  person. 

This  same  specialist  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  chirography,  also  dis- 
cusses ornamental  writing  and  letter- 
ing, for  which  there  is  much  more 
demand  in  these  days  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  Indeed  the  possibili- 
ties and  opportunities  for  advanced 
work  in  penmanship  are  manifold. 
Cases  in  which  handwriting  is  a 
cause  for  legal  dispute  present  an 
ever-widening  field,  especially  in 
view  of  the  recent  development  of 
scientific  methods.  The  outcome  of 
many  will  contests  and  various  crim- 
inal cases  often  hinges  upon  deci- 
sions concerning  a  signature,  or  in 
other  instances  upon  the  identity  of 
typewriting,  where  a  bit  of  crooked 
work  has  been  going  on. 


The  scientific  means  involved  in 
detecting  false  signatures,  was  given 
a  great  forward  urge  by  a  Phila- 
delphian,  the  late  Dr.  Persifor  Frazer, 
who  lived  in  Spruce  Street,  not  for 
from  Peirce  School,  and  his  scholarly 
volume  on  the  subject  has  for  long 
been  a  standard  authority.  His  pe- 
riod of  greatest  activity  in  this  re- 
spect was  contemporary  with  the 
famous  Dreyfus  case  in  France  and 
many  of  Dr.  Frazer's  methods  were 
employed  in  resolving  the  complexi- 
ties of  that  notorious  instance  of 
political  and  military  prejudice  and 
chicanery. 

It  should  also  be  noted  in  this 
connection,  that  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
May  Peirce,  founder  of  the  school, 
was  an  expert  in  handwriting,  and  in 
his  day  figured  in  many  notable  court 
cases. 

At  later  Penmanship  Club  meet- 
ings the  history  of  writing  will  be 
taken  up  and  then  it  will  be  learned 
that  some  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  writing,  the  cuneiform,  made  by 
indentation  upon  soft  clay  tablets, 
which  were  afterwards  baked,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  museum  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
will  be  talks  about  those  days  of 
long  ago  when  writing  became  fluent 
or  cursive;  that  is,  when  letters  were 
first  joined  and  a  word  could  be  writ- 
ten without  raising  the  pen.  Students 
will  hear  about  the  world-famous 
Rosetta  Stone,  now  in  the  British 
Museum     of     London,    by     means     of 

^1a(>A-_,  /,fT^-,%rAy  /-H!>fl^-o 

An  early  specimen  of  fluent  or 
cursive  writing,  by  the  Contessina 
Bardi.  grandmother  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  of  Florence.  The  docu- 
ment is  from  the  middle  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  joining  of  a  word's 
letters  was  becoming  the  accepted 
mode  of  penmanship.  This  reproduc- 
tion is  from  "The  Women  of  the 
Medici"  by  Yvonne  Maguire,  pub- 
lished by  the  Dial  Press. 


Typewriter  letters  greatly  enlarged 
to  determine  details  of  authenticity 
in  disputed  documents.  Here  the 
upper  line  is  authentic,  the  lower 
questionable. 


which  it  became  possible  to  read  the 
theretofore  mysterious  hieroglyphic 
symbols  on  Egypt's  monuments.  The 
intricacies  of  the  ideograph  writing 
of  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  will  also 
be  explained,  together  with  many 
another  related  subject. — From  The 
Peircetonian,  a  news  magazine  pub- 
lished monthly  by  Peirce  School, 
Pine  Street,  West  of  Broad,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  C.  H.  Bonte,  Editor. 


THE   PEIRCETONIAN 

An  eight  page  monthly  school 
magazine  called  The  Peircetonian 
reaches  our  desk  regularly.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Peirce  School,  Pine 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Their  November  number  is  a  "Com- 
mencement Number"  and  publishes 
the  commencement  address  given  to 
their  graduates  by  Dr.  Frank  Bohn 
of  Washington.  The  address  is  well 
worth  reading  and  doubtless  anyone 
writing  to  The  Peirce  School  can 
secure  a  copy. 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

The  school  of  commerce  of  North- 
western university  will  receive  the 
sum  of  $1,000  annually  for  five  years 
from  the  Commercial  Credit  company 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  be  awarded 
to  graduate  fellows  for  study  in  the 
school  of  commerce. 

The  money  is  to  be  awarded  an- 
nually to  one  or  two  applicants  of 
high  scholastic  standing,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  gift  agreement.  For 
the  academic  year  1940-41  one  fellow- 
ship will  be  awarded  in  the  field  of 
finance,  although  this  plan  may  be 
altered  if  no  suitable  candidates 
apply. 

The  holders  of  the  fellowships  will 
be  expected  to  carry  on  full-time  pro- 
grams of  graduate  study. 
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CHARMING  FLOURISHES 


This  flourish  was  made  by  Harry  S.  Blanchard  of  Los  Angeles. 


Mr.  Albert  W.  Beecher,  Engrosser, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  reports  he 
has  been  very  busy  since  last  April 
with  engrossing  of  every  descrip- 
tion— and  it   is   still   coming   in. 

He  would  be  very  glad  to  exciiange 
Scrap  Book  Specimens  with  any  En- 
grosser who  may  chance  to  read 
this. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialists   for   Engraving   Purposes 
P.    O.    Drawer    982  Rochester.    N.   Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By    appointment    only. 


CARVED  CARDS 

Some  very  fine  specimens  of  card 
carving  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  Herman  Tjaden,  Floyd,  Iowa. 
He  followed  Mr.  Carter's  lessons  in 
the   Educator  some  time  ago. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

"The  Clarenette"  has  been  received 
from  Miss  Dorothy  Fishel,  a  teacher 
in  the  Clarendon  School,  Canton, 
Ohio.  This  is  a  little  class  paper. 
It  contains  excellent  reproductions  of 
the  winners  of  a  penmanship  contest 
held  by  the  school. 


NEW  TREASURER 
National    Handwriting    Council 

The  last  meeting  was  held  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Miss  Ethel  Kesterson  is 
supervisor  of  handwriting  in  Cham- 
paign, 111. 


INSPIRING    COMMENTS 

Some  beautifully  written  slips  have 
been  received  from  Arnold  C.  Gor- 
ling,  659  Maryland  Street,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  Canada.  These  slips  contain 
phrases  which  Mr.  Gorling  uses  in 
criticizing  pupils  daily  practice.  Mr. 
Gorling  evidently  believes  in  using 
encouraging  phrases  and  any  pupil 
should  be  highly  pleased  to  receive 
such  complimentary  well  written 
comments  on  his  paper. 


A  signature  by  that  well-known  commercial  school  man,  W.  S.  Chamberlain,  of 
the  Eaton  and  Burnett  Business  College  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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for  bc^inuct© 


lumuuiiiiuiimiiuisss  i 

This  copy  gives  practice  in  making  vertical  strokes.     Keep  your  paper  directly  in  front  of  you  and  pull  the  strokes   jt 
to  the  center  of  the  body.    Get  the  top  and  bottom  strokes  short.  jl 

uuuiuiuuntiun  ss<^i 

This  shows  how  to  rule  up  the  straight  edges  with  a  fine  pen,  and  to  retouch  the  end  strokes  which  may  be  round  or 
blunt. 

Practice  on  these  compound  curved   strokes.     Slide  the  pen  to  the  left  in  beginning  and  ending  these  strokes.     Many 
capital  letters  begin  with  compound  curve. 

The  edges  have  been  ruled  up  in  this  copy.     Use  a  brass  edge  ruler  and  a  stiff  fine  pointed  pen.     Use  India  ink. 


In  retouching  letters  rule  up  the  edges  and  retouch  the  end  strokes.     Sharpen  the  points  and  put  the  hair  lines  in  with 
a  fine  pen.     The  foundation  broad  pen  strokes  must  be  accurate  to  begin  with. 
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Ornamental  Signatures 


These  signatures  were  written  by  E.  W.  Bloser.     The  original  was  loaned  to  us  by  H.  A.  Rounds  of  The  Rounds- 
Truman  Engrossing  Studio,  Chicago. 


SCHOOL     AND     SOCIAL     ADVAN- 
TAGES OF   GOOD   HANDWRITING 
By   Anne   Smarsh 

Good  handwriting  has  almost  un- 
limited advantages  in  school.  In  the 
first  place,  busy  teachers  cannot  help 
being  irritated  by  scrawled,  poorly 
written  papers,  and  being  lenient 
with  neat  legibly  written  papers. 
And  they  have  a  right  to  their  good 
impression.  Good,  legible  handwrit- 
ing shows  that  the  writer  is  consid- 
erate of  the  time  and  energy  of 
others.  Handwriting  shows  character 
traits.  It  shows  if  a  person  is  (con- 
siderate) conscientious,  neat,  a 
worker  not  to  be  discouraged,  a 
worl^er  doing  his  best.  If  he  is  all 
that  these  traits  imply,  has  he  not 
worked  in  developing  the  best  hand- 
writing as  well  as  the  best  assign- 
ment ? 

In  writing  social  letters,  handwrit- 
ing does  a  great  deal  to  make  the  im- 
pression. Careless  writing  implies  a 
careless  personality.  Fine,  legible 
writing  implies  that  the  writer  is 
cultured,  capable,  and  socially  ac- 
ceptable. 

(Miss  Smarsh  is  a  student  in  C. 
E.  Doner's  penmanship  class.  Many 
good  ideas  are  brought  out  in  the 
papers  handed  in  by  his  students.) — 
Editor. 


INFERIORITY    COMPLEX 

"It's  no  use,"  said  the  director  to 
his  colleague.  "I'll  have  to  get  a 
new  typist." 

"Pity,"  said  his  colleague.  "Miss 
Jones  always  seemed  a  nice,  oblig- 
ing sort  of  girl." 

"Oh,  she's  all  that.  But  she  will 
keep  interrupting  me  when  I'm  dic- 
tating  to    ask    how    to    spell   words." 

"That  certainly  is  a  great  waste  of 
time." 

"I  don't  object  to  that,"  explained 
the  director,  "but  it  looks  so  bad  to 
have   to   keep   saying   I   don't   know." 


THANKS 

I  am  sending  my  check  for  $1.50 
foi-  The  Educator.  You  are  surely 
keening  up  your  quality. 

C.  A.  Barnett, 

7911  Franklin  Boulevard, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  good  lesson  in  "h"  for  the 
penmanship   class 
An    Englishman    speaks    over    the 
telephone: 

"Yes,  this  is  Mr.  'Arrison.  What 
you  can't  'ear  ?  This  is  Mr.  'Arrison 
— haitch,  hay,  two  bars,  a  hi,  a  hess, 
a  ho,  and  a  hen — 'Arrison." 


A  Re-New-Poin!  for  Every  Writing  System 

Here  is  one  fountain  jjeii  that  you  can  welcome  into  your 
classroom  because  your  pupils  can  get  it  with  the  writing 
point  designed  for  the  handwriting  system  you  teach.  If 
mishap  should  overtake  the  pen.  the  student  may  replace 
the  point  with  a  duplicate  for  only  25c. 
THE   ESTERBROOK   PE'N   CO. 

N.     J. 


62     Cooper    Street.     Camder 

The     Brown     Brothers, 

Toronto.    Can.id, 


mfet^wk 
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It  is  with  heavy  hearts  that  we 
announce  the  death  of  Clyde  C.  Lister, 
on  March  16,  one  of  America's  best 
known  and  beloved  members  of  the 
penmanship  profession.  No  man  ever 
lived  who  was  more  in  love  with 
penmanship  than  was  Mr.  Lister.  He 
loved  to  discuss  penmanship  and 
penmen  and  always  held  his  audi- 
ences spellbound.  He  paid  many  de- 
lightful visits  to  THE  EDUCATOR 
in    recent   years. 

C.  C,  as  he  was  familiarly  known, 
was  born  in  Ohio,  January  12,  1866. 
He  attended  Millersville,  Ohio,  High 
School,  normal  schools  at  Ada,  Dan- 
ville, and  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  He  be- 
gan his  teaching  career  in  the  country 
school  in  1882. 

In  1888  he  attended  Oberlin  Ohio, 
Business  College,  taking  a  special  pen- 
manship course  under  Uriah  McKee, 
who    was    recognized    as    one    of   the 


leading  penmen  of  his  time. 

After  completing  his  commercial 
training  he  taught  in  The  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Business  College,  Spencerian  Business 
College,  Cleveland,  and  Sadler's  Busi- 
ness College,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

For  many  years  he  taught  penman- 
ship in  the  Maxwell  Training  School 
for  Teachers,  New  York  City. 

He  has  taught  penmanship  and 
methods  in  summer  schools  like  The 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  Business 
University  and  The  Zanerian  College 
of    Penmanship,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

A  few  years  ago  he  retired  from  his 
busy  teaching  life  in  New  York  City 
and  returned  to  his  boyhood  country 
home,  Millersville,  Ohio. 

His  retirement,  though  brief,  was 
well  earned.  His  name  will  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  most  skillful 
penmen,  a  thorough,  painstaking 
teacher,  and  a  true  gentleman. 


-ii,J^-'^^^-<,J^ 
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C.   C.  Lister's  influence  will  be  felt  in  the  penmanship  profession  for  many  years  to  come. 


The  Educator 
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Many  of  The  Educator  readers  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Lister's  work  for  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  our 
columns.  His  work  was  neat  and  accurate  and  the  thoughts  expressed  in  his  contributions  revealed  a  man  well  read 
and  a  profound  thinker. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 

Follow  This  Course  and  Improve  Your  Skill  in  Business  Penmanship 


One  of  the  important  things  in 
ornamental  penmanship  is  to  secure 
good  ovals.  Generally  the  ovals  are 
either  horizontal  or  on  the  main 
slant.  All  letters  are  composed  of 
ovals   and   straight  lines. 

In  this  specimen  you  will  find 
many  very  skillfully  made  ovals. 
Notice  the  first  oval  in  the  L.  It  is 
a  horizontal  oval  swung  around  the 
main  part  of  the  letter.  The  main 
part  of  the  letter  is  in  the  center  of 
the  oval. 

In  the  H.  W.  Furman  signature 
you    have    at    least    nine   well    shaped 


ovals  or  parts  of  them.  Give  much 
of  your  attention  to  forming  good 
ovals. 

Another  important  thing  to  watch 
is  getting  the  spaces  cut  up  into 
comparatively  equal  parts.  There 
should  be  no  small  crowded  nor  large 
open  spaces.  All  letters  should  be 
equally  flourished. 

The  Furman  signature  is  the  best 
balanced  signature  in  the  group.  The 
Williams  signature  is  a  skillful  one, 
but  is  rather  heavily  flourished  in 
the  beginning  part  for  the  last  part 
of  the  name. 

Equal    distribution    and    weight    of 


This  signature  was  written  by  Fi'an- 
cis  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
The     original    was     ten     inches     long 


and  it  really  was  a  dashing  enve- 
lope. The  kind  that  only  Courtney 
can    do. 


RI-TO-METER     No.     1,    for    upper 

Grades  and  adults.    I  Cursive  writing.) 

RI-TO-METER     No.     2,     for     lower 

Grades.        (Manuscript      writing      and 

large    writing.) 

Bad    habits   broken.      Remarkable 

progress.    Boon  to  left-handed  writers. 

$1.00   each   with    Instructions, 

postpaid. 
Rediirtiori   for  classroom   use. 

MRS.  CORA  M.  TAYLOR 

2610  NW  23rd  Ave.       Miami,  Florida 


FROM  NEW  YORK 

A  very  fine  envelope  addressed  in 
a  combination  of  text  lettering  and 
engrossers'  script,  also  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  ornamental  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged from  R.  C.  Sciacca,  142  Grum- 
bach  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  SCHOOL 
Mimeograms  is  the  title  of  a  school 
newspaper  by  Bethlehem  Business 
College,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  Beth- 
lehem Business  College  was  estab- 
lished in   1897. 


shades  are  important.  Because  of 
the  material  being  written  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  get  shades  evenly 
spaced,  but  do  the  best  you  can, 
Some  signatures  are  much  easier  to 
write  and  appear  much  nicer  than. 
others. 

Use  a  well  adjusted  oblique  peii' 
holder  and  a  Fine  Writer  pen.  A 
stiff  pen  will  not  spread  easily  and 
will  soon  be  ruined  by  heavy  shading. 

Cultivate  a  light  touch  and  a  free, 
graceful  swing.  Skill  acquired  in 
ornamental  will  carry  over  into  your 
business  writing. 


B.G.B.U. 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  CATALOG 

A  Summer  School  catalog  has  been 
received  from  the  Bowling  Green  Busi- 
ness University,  Bowling  Green,  Ken- 
tucky, which  is  one  of  the  oldest  andj 
most    prosperous    Institutions     of    it^ 
kind  in  America.    The  school  is  well! 
known  among  Educators  for  a  large] 
percentage     of    commercial     teachers  j 
have  received  training  in  this  Institu- 
tion.       The    school   has    an    excellent  I 
record  in  placing  its  graduates.     They 
state  that  in  the  last  twelve  years  they  I 
have    placed    about    6000    commercial  j 
teachers. 

The   summer   terms   begin   June    10 
and  July  15. 

The  catalog  is  profusely  illustrated  j 
with  schoolroom  scenes  and  social  ac- 
tivities. On  their  faculty  they  have 
more  than  fifty  trained  experts.  The 
school  is  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  | 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties. 
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Whtn  thf  young  child  has  something-  to  say  he  has  a  means  of  expressing  it  in  a  provocative  and  graphic 
manner.  Early  expressions  convey  the  fact  that  children  draw  what  they  know  rather  than  what  they  see.  In 
order  to  maintain  interest  in  handwriting  a  child  should  be  encouraged  to  express  his  own  thoughts  and  ex- 
periences. Pupils  in  the  primary  grades  enjoy  writing  original  poems  and  stories.  The  above  illustrated 
poem  was  written  by  Becky  Ruley,  a  member  of  the  Handwriting  Methods  Class  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Springs 
College  for  Women,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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These  specimens  show  remarkable  progress  made  in  penmanship  by  Joseph  P.  Healy.  The  top  specimen  was 
wi-itten  Sept.  12,  and  the  bottom  specimen  was  wi-itten  in  February.  The  first  specimen  was  written  in  a  wild, 
uncontrolled  movement.  Notice  the  lack  of  form  knowledge  and  the  irregularity  of  size  and  spacing. 
In  the  bottom  specimen  each  letter  is  legible,  and  as  a  whole,  the  page  is  greatly  improved  in  uniformity.  Joseph 
is  a  student  in  St.  Andrew's  School,  Flushing,  New  York.  The  improvement  shown  in  his  work  is  similar  to  the 
improvement  shown  by  the  entire  class. 
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STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Bridgewater,   Framingham,   Salem,  Mass. 

Department  of  Handwriting, 

C.   E.   Doner,   Supv. 


In  the  reorganization  of  courses, 
the  present  plan  in  this  department 
is  as  follows: 

All  Freshmen  students  are  required 
to  take  a  preliminary  test  in  hand- 
writing. The  requirements  for  pass- 
ing the  test  are, — 

1.  Quality.  A  quality  of  at  least 
70,  or  C,  as  determined  by  the  stand- 
ard measurement  chart  in  use  in  the 
College. 

2.  Speed.  A  speed  of  eighty  (80) 
letters  written  in  one  minute,  on  pro- 
miscuous matter,  writing  for  eight 
to  ten  minutes. 

3.  Compositions,  Themes,  Note- 
books, etc.  General  writing  in  one 
or  more  subjects  is  inspected  for  cor- 
relation.     Plain,    fluent    handwriting 


must  function,   or   carry   over,   in  a1 
subjects. 

Students  who  do  not  pass  in  th 
preliminary  test  enter  a  clinic  clas 
for  further  practice  until  the  end  o 
the  quarter  in  which  they  give  evi 
dence  that  their  work  is  at  least  u 
to  the  standard. 

Other  courses  are  offered  in  thes 
colleges  during  the  Junior  and  Senio 
years,  required  and  elective.  Thes 
coui-ses  are, — methods  of  teaching 
blackboard  writing,  plain,  and  Oi 
English  lettering. 

I  should  like  to  hear,  through  th 
Educator,  from  special  teachers  an 
supervisors  about  standard  require 
ments  in  handwriting  in  their  school 
or  teachers  colleges. 

C.  E.  Doner, 
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This  piece  of  work  deserves  your  special  attention  and  study.  You  vrill  notice 
that  the  lettering  is  all  of  uniform  character,  very  harmonious  and  well  done 
The  ornament  is  rather  simple  and  effective. 

This  work  was  done  by  H.  G.  Burtner,  1420  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
penmen  in  the  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A    SCHOOL    ADMINISTRATION 
CLINIC 

The  Eleventh  Annual  School  Ad- 
ministrators' Conference  at  Peabody 
College  will  take  the  nature  of  a 
School  Administration  Clinic.  It  will 
be  held  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thuisday,  June  18,  19,  and  20.  City 
ami  county  superintendents,  high- 
school  and  elementary-school  prin- 
cipals, supervisors  of  instruction, 
officials  in  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation, and  other  types  of  school  ex- 
ecutives in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  are  invited  to  mail  im- 
mcliately  to  Dennis  H.  Cooke  or  Ray 
L.  Hamon  a  brief  statement  of  sev- 
eral of  their  administrative  problems 
on  which  they  would  like  some  help 
at  this  Clinic.  These  problems  will 
be  studied  and  discussed  at  the  Clinic 
by  authorities  in  and  students  of 
school  administration.  School  offi- 
cers are  urged  to  attend  the  Clinic 
land  participate  in  the  study  and  dis- 
cussions of  their  problems.  There 
will  be  a  large  number  of  exhibits 
I  of  school,  equipment,  textbooks,  and 
'  supplies.  No  fee  is  charged  for  at- 
I  tending  or  participating  in  this 
Clinic. 


Carlos  R.  Wood,  who  attended  the 
Zanerian  in  1907  sent  us  a  Christmas 
Greeting  from  Huntington,  Indiana, 
where  Mr.  Woods  states  that  he  has 
been  doing  some  penmanship  teach- 
ing. He  writes  a  beautiful  business 
and  ornamental  hand. 


A.  M.  Reichard,  the  penman  who  wrote 
the  above,  is  connected  with  the  Tiffin 
Business  University,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Reichard  is  one  of  the  Business 
College  proprietors  who  believes  in 
fine  penmanship. 


A  unique  specimen  has  been  re- 
ceived from  John  Bollinger  who  dis- 
plays unusual  skill.  Mr.  Bollinger  is 
an  enthusiastic  penmanship  fan.  He 
is  at  the  present  time  working  on  the 
lessons  in  the  Educator. 
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Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Plymouth  Bldg.,  A.  Gloor,  A.  M.,  Mgr. 
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SPECIAL  SERVICE — If  your  application  letter  and  personal  interview  do  not  bring 
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Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writ- 
ing Ink  is  a  pure  carbon  ink. 
It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  It 
is  the  ink  for  all  public  docu- 
ments and  other  permanent 
records  .  .  .  for  signatures, 
forms  and  photographic  re- 
productions .  .  .  for  formal 
social  usage  .  .  .  for  instruc- 
tion in  penmanship,  where  its 
clarity  and  jet-black  writing 
commend  it  for  trainingyoung 
fingers  to  develop  hand- 
writing of  character.  In  2  oz. 
and  3  oz.  cubes;  also  pints, 
quarts  and  gallons.  Ask  your 
stationer  for  Higgins  Eternal 
Black  Writing  Ink,  and  write 
with   an   ink  that   will   live. 

CHAS.M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

271  NINTH  ST..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Supplementary  copies  for  practice,  by  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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HANDWRITING    AND   THE 
LANGUAGE   ARTS 

(Continued    from    page    17) 

Several  Things  to  Consider 

In  order  to  give  the  child  the  best 
possible  chance  of  developing  in 
Writing  and  the  Language  Arts  sev- 
eral things  must  be  considered: 

1.  The  child  should  have  a  sense  of 
rhythm  developed.  This  can  be  done 
through  plays,  games,  dances,  sing- 
ing songs  or  listening  to  poetry  with 
a  decided  rhythm  or  beat.  This  is  a 
foundation    vital   for   all    other   work. 

2.  Coordination  of  muscles  and 
training  the  senses — ^learn  to  walk 
without  dragging  the  feet.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  on  the  first  day  of  school 
for  children  in  the  first  grade  in  De- 
troit, the  children  go  to  the  gym- 
nasium to  become  acquainted  with 
"The  Sweet  Lady"  who  is  in  charge 
of  speech  work.  She  has  the  chil- 
dren march  or  walk  around  the  room 
and  discovers  the  children  who  lack 
coordination.  Other  activities  also 
are  used  for  this  purpose.  These 
children  usually  have  speech  disor- 
ders or  some  type  of  difficulty.    Next 


each  child  is  given  a  lollipop.  They 
suck  it  at  first  under  directions.  They 
learn  a  song  "The  Little  Red  Pony" 
which  of  course  means  the  tongue. 
Tongue  gymnastics  are  then  given  to 
the  children  who  need  to  learn  how 
to  use  the  tongue  in  speaking. 

3.  Naturally  speech  follows.  Some 
consideration  should  be  given  to  pitch 
and  quality  of  voice  as  well  as  the 
words  being  said.  We  have  too  many 
monotones  in  reading  or  speech  work. 
All  teachers  whether  speech  teach- 
ers or  English  teachers  should  con- 
sider tone  of  child's  voice  and  help 
him  to  keep  a  pleasing  one  or  help 
him  to  improve  his. 

4.  Then  comes  language  and  gram- 
mar— knowing  how  to  say  what  one 
wants  to  say  and  showing  interest 
and  enthusiasm  as  well  as  using  the 
correct  forms. 

5.  In  order  to  enlarge  his  knowl- 
edge, he  is  now  ready  for  reading. 
No  need  being  in  too  big  a  hurry  to 
accomplish  this  art.  "All  that  a  uni- 
versity can  do  is  just  what  the  first 
school  began  doing — teach  us  to  read" 
so  Carlyle  tells  us. 

6.  And  then  the  crowning  glory 
comes  when  we  can  write  our 
thoughts  down.     If  we  allow  the  chUd 


to  develop  naturally  and  not  rush 
him  before  he  is  matured  in  each 
level  of  attainment,  we  shall  not 
have  so  many  disappointed  and  sad 
looking  children  and  all  these  arts 
will  be  a  joy  their  entire  life  as  they 
should  be. 
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Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for  Sam- 
ples   and    Quotations. 

Best    Quality   —    Lowest    Cost 

HOWARD   &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


The  above  is  writing  by  students  in  St.  Adalbert's  School,  Elmhurst,  Long  Island,  New  York,  Sister  M.  Presentia, 
Principal.  This  school  can  well  be  proud  of  the  work  the  students  are  doing  for  they  are  developing  a  good  style 
of  writing,  which  will  serve  them  well  in  school,  and  later  in  life.  The  writing  is  not  only  easily  read,  but  is  freely 
written. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
bat  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers  including  books  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  sub- 
jects. All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to  give  suffi- 
cient description  of  each  to  enable  our  readers 
to  determine  its  value. 


Make  Yourself  a  Better  Speaker, 
by  E.  C.  Buehler,  Professor  of  Speech 
and  Dramatic  Art,  University  of 
Kansas.  Published  by  The  Ronald 
Press  Company,  New  York.  Cloth 
cover,  50  pages. 


This  book  is  designed  for  those  who  realize 
that  ability  as  a  speaker  is  worth  developing, 
that  it  is  an  asset  of  real  importance.  This 
book  is  written  primarily  for  two  specific 
groups.  Included  in  the  first  of  these  groups 
are  men  and  women  in  business  and  the  pro- 
fessions, the  vast  number  of  laymen  speakers, 
those  who  from  time  to  time  have  to  con- 
duct public  meetings  or  make  short  talks. 
Such  people  are  found  in  every  city  and  com- 
munity. Churches,  schools,  lodges,  clubs,  and 
all  kinds  of  organizations  call  for  leadership 
which  makes  itself  felt  through  the  spoken 
word.  These  are  the  men  and  women  who 
make   the   wheels   go   round. 

The  second  group  includes  those  who.  in  the 
course  of  their  schooling,  can  or  want  to 
take  only  one  speech  course,  and  consequently 
want  as  much  sound  advice  as  possible,  con- 
densed into  the  least  possible  space.  These 
are  the  students  of  engineering,  law,  business, 
medicine.  It  is  hoped  that  the  book  may  give 
to  all  of  these  persons  help  which  will  be  of 
definite  and  great  value  in  their  future 
careers. 

To  a  great  many  persons  in  both  these 
groups,  the  textbook  designed  for  a  full  col- 
lege course  may  seem  too  academic,  lengthy, 
and  difficult  to  read.  In  this  volume  the 
author  has  made  even,-  effort  to  present  the 
subject  in  a  simplified  and  attractive  man- 
ner, and  to  translate  the  basic  theories  and 
methods  of  good  speaking  into  the  easily  un- 
derstandable language  of  the  average  person's 
experiences  and  beliefs,  yet  not  to 
any    soundm 


of    principle 


that    account. 


Though  the  author  deals  with  the  making 
of  a  successful  speech  as  something  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  everyone,  this  is  in  no 
sense  a  book  of  superficial  short-cuts  which 
proposes  to  teach  how  to  make  a  speech  "in 
ten  easy  lessons".  Anyone  seriously  interested 
in  acquiring  the  command  and  ease  that  come 
from    really    understanding   how    to    speak    will 


realize  that,  while  important  practical  and 
cultural  values  of  speech  are  within  the  reach 
of  everyone,  making  an  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful speech  involves  processes  which  are 
too  complicated  an  d  delicate  to  be  over-sim- 
plified. Accordingly,  it  is  assumed  through- 
out that  the  reader  wants  to  understand  the 
real    nature  of   his   subject. 

The  author  tells  his  stor>'  about  public 
speaking  largely  from  first-hand  expei-ience. 
Most  of  this  book  is  the  product  of  the  test 
tube.  Whatever  rules  and  principles  you  find 
here  have  been  thoroughly  tried  and  tested. 
Eighteen  years  of  critically  listening  to  some 
forty  thousand  speeches,  both  outside  and  in 
the  classroom,  many  of  them  by  men  and 
women  of  prominence,  have  helped  to  season 
and  crystallize  definite  concepts  and  beliefs 
regarding  speech  making.  Time  and  experi- 
ence have  helped  to  sift  the  kernel  from  the 
chaff.  Mere  speculative  theory  has  been  elim- 
inated as  much  as  possible,  while  what  is 
workable   and   practical   has   been    retained. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  purpose  of  the  book 
and  the  limits  on  the  time  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  the  author  has  tried  to 
give  it  an  arrangement  that  would  lead  easily 
and  naturally  into  the  subject,  and  progres- 
sively build  a  grasp  of  principles  step  by   step. 

The  book  falls  broadly  into  three  divisions. 
The  early  chapters  present  first  a  guiding  phi- 
losophy for  speech  making.  They  deal  with 
the  fundamental  attitudes  necessar>-  for  suc- 
cessful speech  work.  The  second  division  is 
embraced  in  those  chapters  which  explain  the 
"dimensions"  of  speech.  Here  are  the  essen- 
tial theories  and  principles.  Here  the  old 
laws  and  rules  are  simplified  and  recast  to 
give  the  reader  a  commonsense  perspective 
of  speaking.  Finally,  the  third  division  of 
the  book  takes  up  specific  speech  problems, 
types  of  speeches,  methods  of  preparation, 
suggestions,  hints,  exercises  and  program  for 
self-training   in    speech. 

The  ability  to  make  a  good  speech  has  been 
highly  regarded  in  all  ages — but  never  more 
highly  than  today.  It  has  become  almost  a 
prerequisite  to  full  success  in  a  business,  pro- 
fessional,  or   public    career. 


What  Do  I  Do  Now?  by  Mildred 
M.  Payne,  Instructor  of  Stenog-raphy. 
Office  Practice,  Business  Etiquette, 
State  Teachers  College,  Kearney, 
Nebraska.  Published  by  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
New   York.     Cloth   cover,   120  pages. 

This   is    a   book   that   treats   a   neglected  but 
important    factor    in    business    education.     This 
"Guide     to     Correct     Conduct     and     Dress     for 
Business    People"    provides    a    training    in    per- 
sonality  traits    that   are    essential    if   our    stu- 


dents are  to  obtain  and  retain  positions.  Get- 
ting a  job  and  promotion  on  the  job  depend 
in  a  large  measure  on  the  type  of  training 
that  can  be  obtained  from  WHAT  DO  I  DO 
NOW?  It  offers  a  practical  method  of  market- 
ing one's   ability. 

In  a  detailed  way,  each  of  the  ten  chapters 
covers  one  of  the  following  topics :  Person- 
ality. Habits  That  Annoy.  Background,  Per- 
sonal Appearance.  Faring  Forth,  At  Dinner, 
Voice  and  Conversation.  Introductions,  Travel, 
and  Correspondence.  These  topics  are  cov- 
ered in  the  same  order  in  the  workbook  that 
is  available.  This  material  trains  the  stu- 
dent in  what  to  do  by  having  him  do  it. 
A  teacher's  manual  provides  comments  and 
answers    for    both    the   text    and   workbook. 
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■ — require  less  inking, 
standard  in  so  many 


Better  penmanship 
Pens.  They  flow  e 
That's    why    Gillotfs 

Specify  Gillotfs  Pens  for  your  classes.  Send 
10c  for  a  sample  set  of  8  pens.  Try  them  and 
note    the    improvement. 

ALFRED   FIELD  &  CO.,   Inc. 

93   Chambers  St.  New   York,    N.    Y. 


JV       POHII    \MK|31iIC^^^^ 

\\  ritr    1(11     information 

All   work   guaraiUeeil. 

Diploma      Designing,      Engrossing      of 

Resolutions,    Memorials,    and 

Testimonials. 

Diploma    Filling    a    Specialty. 

Prices  from  5c  to  50c  each,  depending 

upon    style   and    quantity. 

"Best   in  the   tT  est'^ 


5-^,^^s.zxV-^XC^;^^<**«<:>^-e^<3-J=-z.ci^*^<4^  ^'-^^^J-e^'^-^^^-^^^-^^eZ^tf^       +^ 


C--^i-«-»^-i*C^*'^^^*^Z'l5/^^^^^Z-^«Z-«-^=^^ 
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The   McGhee   Studio 

Makers  and  Designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates   furnished 

143   East  Stote  Street 

Trenton,    N.  J. 

ROUNDHAND 


CTQDf  Some  of  the  best  pen- 
•*  "  ^^'  •  manship  teachers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  now  agree  that  your 
writing  reveals  your  personality.  Our 
courses  are  approved  by  some  of  the  best 
business  educators  who  test  their  training 
every  day.  We  will  make  you  a  $3.00 
analysis  of  your  oiun  writing  for  only 
$1.00,  or  send  you  an  8-page  lesson  and 
other  literature  free.  Address,  American 
Institute  of  Grapho-Analysis,  Inc.,  Linn 
Creek,  Mo.  (^f'e  came  to  this  beauty 
spot  by  the  Lake  so  you  could  come  and 
visit  us.) 


One    of 

America's 

finest 

penmen — a    sue-    | 

cessful 

upervisor 

and    CO 

ercial    teacher 

of    high 

scholastic 

standin 

e 
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ox 
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THE  COVER 

The  cover  design  this  month  is 
by  W.  Leroy  Newark  of  the  Zaner- 
Bloser  Co.  Engrossing  Studio. 


A  YEAR'S   SUBSCRIPTION 

Having  been  a  steady  subscriber 
to  The  Educator  for  twenty-three 
years,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
consider  it  one  of  my  very  best 
friends.  I  eagerly  await  its  arrival 
each  month,  because  I  enjoy  tre- 
mendously seeing  and  reading  the 
excellent  material   in   it. 

In  my  opinion,  many  single  issues 
are  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the 
entire    year's    subscription. 

Norman  Tower, 
Tower   Penmanship   Studio 
Denver,    Colorado. 


Here  is  an  alphabet  for  you  to  practice.  In  every  alphabet  you  will  find 
some  letters  which  appeal  to  you  and  some  which  you  may  not  like  so  well. 
The  wise  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  pick  out  the  good  parts  of  every  specimen. 
Use  an  oblique  penholder  and  a  fine  writer  pen.  Raise  the  pen  always  at 
the  base  line  of  every  downward  stroke. 

This  type  of  writing  should  be  crowded  together  solid.  It  should  not  have 
a  running  effect  such  as  appears  in  business  and  ornamental  writing.  It 
depends  upon  strength  and  regularity  for  its  beauty. 


By  G.  C.  Greene 
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Soscball 

for  a  0cntiirv 


l:^u^^^■c^  vcctr?  oF  Ktscbctll  !     (dli^tf>  a   cciiturv  complete      ^^\ 
^''F  <:-{iic?lc5  o.r.'b  of  hoiiiei-«.   clou»  of  >u5i-  au>  fU'mc;  fcot";    "^ 


vi^f  tkviUing  5hoc-^ra-{iia  catchc5  an>  ^ari'iiM  steeps  a^l"^   thi-ox.v<5 
An'i'   those  hoia-5  of  ival  cxeitcniciit  xx^lixch  the  sport  ot-  sport;?  bestotcJ. 
2'iiatV  oiie  hiuibro^  aioin'otis  seasoiis  out  ot  ^oors  tiviii  jjpri'na   to  hill 
L:'Klle'^  tvxth  natioiial  devotion  to  the  Mi'-inJ>est  cfccnic  ot  all. 

liim^rc^  vccirs  of  baseball  !    viiiat's  oi'.e  liteti'iaic  aii'^  a  thir'^ 
if*t    battles  xvacie^  foi- jlorx'  ivhej-e  no  bloo^shc^  ha^  occ^l^■^■e'^ : 
S'hat'^  a  cciitcLW  on  the  ^ieimon'b.  in  the  bleaehers  anJ"  the  «taii>5. 
(d"^ne  hunbre^  tVrst  bail  -  tossei-s.  an>   ivho  knoivs  how  niauv  baiibs; '? 
IVho   eoul5>  all  the  ciiieles'  t"ai:ei-alj  ot  those  opciiina  ba^^  \-eeall 
-A.S  a  ^x'nibol  ot  oux-  u'orshi'p  ot  the  k;j-ant>est  ejaatie  ot  all. 

oei^tavx"  ot  baseball  •    .OXav  the  <porr  ao  oii  an^  oit 

lUith  xxc  c\i^   to  Its  enchaiitmeiit  till    the  tiiial  pennant!*  ■».■'Ol^ 
3Hax'  the  sccison  start  iw  Api'il   anb  the  croxvv»s  tuvxi  out  to  eheet- 
jHc^r  the  tltture  sfobbs  anb  Ikeclei-s  anb  ejo  xvvlb  as  tlici^  appear 
/Rav  the  veax-s  repeat  the  c;la>ness  that  xvas  mine  trhcn  3  xvas  ^niall. 
?Kav   the  bovhoob  ot"  the  aM:e5  share  the  aranbe^t  qame  cf  all. 


Engrossing  by  W.  B.  Strickland,  of  the  Soule  Strickland 
Engrossing  Studio,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fiom  "Gem:,"  published  by  D.  L.  Stoddaid,  R  4,  Box  174, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


OFFICE 
MACHINES 


SAVE  UP  TO  50%  ON 
Addressing    Machines,    Dictating    Machines, 
Adding  Machines,  Typewriters,  Checkwriters 

Write    Pruitt,    134    Pruitt    Building,    Chicago 


Engrossing  Supplies 


ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


InMiiJKll^i: 

fciissiittp 

An   'vu'airtar  tn 

1   I'vinrntthttUft  lU't 

\fmti}  €niinJsanij. 

The  greatest  collection 
of  practical  engrossing 
ever  published.  Revised 
edition,  about  one-half 
of    the   book   being 


the    finest 


work    of    the 

prepared  by  the  profes- 

A  book  81/2  X  11 V2. 
13G  pages,  containing 
complete  courses  of  in- 
structions in  Round- 
hand.  Broadpen.  Pen- 
ciled and  Freehand  Let- 
tering. Wash  Drawing 
and  Pen  Drawing.  In- 
structs how  to  make 
Diplomas,  Certificates, 
Title  Pages.  Engross 
Resolutions,  and  pre- 
sents numerous  full- 
page  examples  of  pen 
and  brush  work  from 
the  leading  engrossing 
masters  of  the  country. 

The  one  indispensable 
book  for  all  engrossing 
artists  and  all  who  wish 
to  learn  practical  and 
profitable  engrossing  or 
lettering.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  materials  and 
ideas. 


SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 

pens  that  are 


ffeJiHiiriiumMniiiiiij 


These 
used  by  engrossers  for 
cuting  the  various  styles  of 
lettering,  German  Text.  Old 
English,  etc..  etc.  For  mak- 
ing or  filling  names  in  diplo- 
mas, engrossing  resolutions, 
for  ledger  headings,  or  in 
fact  for  executing  any  kind 
of  practical,  rapid  lettering. 
these  pens  are  the  best  made. 
There  are  a  few  other  num- 
bers of  these  pens  than  are 
mentioned  here,  but  these 
twelve  are  all  any  engross- 
ing artist  ever  has  occasion 
to  use.  Double  Lettering 
Holder     20c 

1  complete  set  of  these  twelve  Pens,  Nos.  1,  l^^,  2,  2l^,  3.  3^^.  4, 
5,  and  6  single  pointed,  and  Nos.  10,  20  and  30  double  pointed, 

postpaid      $  .35 

1  dozen  of  any  numbers    (assorted  as  desired)   single  pointed  25 

1    dozen   of  any  numoers    (assorted  as  desired)    double  pointed .60 

Less  than  a  dozen  single  pointed  pens,  2  for  5c.  and  less  than  a 
dozen   double   pointed,   5c   each. 

V4   gross  of  any  one  numb-T  single  pointed  pens,   postpaid 50 

1    gross   of   any   one    number    single    pointed    pens,    postpaid    1.75 

14  gross  of  any  one  number  double  pointed  pens,  postpaid  1.50 

"INKHOLDER" 

for  Soennecken  Lettering  Pens.  But 
little  ink  dipping  is  necessary  when 
this  ink-holder  is  used.  Saves  time  and 
patience  when  one  has  considerable 
work    to    do. 


Each.    10 


INKS 

Zanerian  India,  Postpaid  40c 

Zanerian  Gold,   Postpaid   25c 

Arnolds  Japan,  Postpaid  50c 

PAPERS 

Zanerian  5  lb.,  Express   Coll $1.50 

Zanerian  No.  9,  Express  Coll 83 

Artificial  Parchment   (16x21)   6  sheets 

postpaid    1.50 

Genuine  Sheepskin  (16x21)  1  sheet  postpaid  2.50 
White  Cardboard  (22%x28y2)  6  sheets 

postpaid    90 

TEXT   LETTERING   AND   ENGROSSING 
COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing  Course  will 
train  you  to  handle  a  broad  pen  successfully, 
to  letter  diplomas,  and  do  broad  pen  lettering 
for  all  occasions.  It  covers  in  twelve  lessons 
alphabets  like  the  American,  Unretouchcd  and 
Retouched  Old  English,  German  Text,  Shading, 
etc.  Teachers  can  profitably  take  this  course,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  going  into  the  engrossing 
business.  Lettering  as  a  business  or  as  a  sideline 
is  very  profitable.  You  can  become  quite  skillful 
by  faithfully  following  this  course. 
Price  of  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course  (including  manual) $12.00 

Supplies  for  Text  Lettering  and  Engrossing 

Course  2.85 


ADVANCED  ENGROSSING  COURSE 
BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  advanced  Engrossing  Course  supplements 
our  Roundhand  and  Text  Lettering  and  Engros- 
sing courses.  It  covers  standard  alphabets,  as 
the  Egyptian,  Roman,  Medial,  Old  English,  etc. 
It  covers  the  work  from  fundamentals  of  letter- 
ing to  the  making  of  elaborate  resolutions,  etc.  It 
will  train  you  to  make  initial  letters,  borders, 
scrolls,  alphabets,  resolutions,  memorials,  testi- 
monials, diplomas  and  most  of  the  things  done 
by  engrossers.  This  course  lays  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  if  after  completing  it  you  desire  to  go 
higher  you  can  attend  the  Zanerian  and  complete 
your  training  in  a  short  time.  The  Text  Letter- 
ing and  Engrossing  course  should  be  taken  before 
the  Advanced  Engrossing  course. 

Price  of  Advanced  Engrossing  Course 

(including  te.xt)  $12.00 

Supplies  for  Advanced  Engrossing  Course....     2.25 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Vol.  45 
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No.  9 


JZaner  -  Bloscr    Co. 

Columbus,    Ohio. 


Published  monthly  except  July  and  Au»u6t  at  612  N.  Park  St.  Columbu 
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ZANERIAN 


July  5  to  Aug.  16 

A  training  school  for  teachers  of  practical  penmanship,    supervisors    of    handwriting, 
professional  penmen,  engrossing  artists  and  all  interested  in  good  handwriting. 


If  you  desire  to  increase  your  effi- 
ciency as  a  teacher,  increase  your  in- 
come, prepare  for  a  position,  or  to 
acquire  an  art  which  will  serve  you 
well  as  a  business,  as  a  sideline  or  as  a 
hobby,  attend  The  Zanerian. 

You  can  prepare  in  The  Zanerian 
to  teach  handwriting  in  public  or  pri- 
vate schools,  supervise  handwriting, 
execute,  plain  or  fancy  penmanship, 
engrossers  script,  text  lettering,  en- 
grossing, illuminating,  designing,  flour- 
ishing, blackboard  writing,  manuscript 
writing  for  primary  grades  and  pen 
work  of  all  kinds. 


Thousands  of  persons  have  received 
inspiration  and  training  from  The 
Zanerian.  If  you  are  seeking  in- 
struction enriched  by  experience  and 
are  ambitious  to  achieve  success  along 
penmanship  lines.  The  Zanerian  offers 
you  service  you  need  and  cannot  se- 
cure elsewhere. 

Facing  the  future  with  optimism 
and  confidence,  anticipating  enlarged 
opportunities  for  the  institution  and 
its  students,  we  invite  all  who  desire 
to  succeed  in  penmanship  to  join  us 
this  sununer.  All  former  students  and 
others  who  have  only  a  short  vaca- 
tion are  urged  to  spend  it  in  The 
Zanerian. 


Write  for  summer  school  circular   and   information. 


Co/umbus.  Oh/o 


[ 
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HOTEL  MARK  TWAIN 


Traveler*  acclaim  the  (ir<e  food  in 
the  two  modern  restauranli  -  the 
Steamboat  Cabin  CoFlee  Shop  and 
the  Old  Enslish  Top  Room  -they 
praise  the  friendly  atmosphere  and 
fine  service  '  and  they  never  forget 
the  modern  rooms  and  the  IDEAL 
LOCATION  of  the  Mark  Twain. 


300  ROOMS 

>.  I.  TRO 

ST.  LOUIS 


'2 


O.  E.TRONNES,  MGR. 


4  r!^^^  „m^  /from 


^ot  /*6  "E*'^5 


X 


X    hJ 

H  «; 
E-i   PC 

So 

04    PQ 


/<ecteatlon 
O't  jQelaxatton 
^kooie  the  ^keliea 


Here  you  will  find  everything  to  fur- 
ther your  comfort  and  enjoyment — 
outside  ocean-view  rooms  .  .  .  sun 
deck  .  .  .  beautiful  dining  room  at  the 
ocean's  edge  .  .  .  superb  cuisine  .  .  . 
varied  sports  .  .  .  and  entertainment. 
You'll  hke  your  fellow  guests  .  .  .  and 
the  delightfully  friendly  atmosphere 
of  The  Chelsea. 


Spsclal    Weekly  Rales. 


ATLANTIC   CITY 

JOEt  HIllMAN  ■  I.  CHilSTIAN  MTEIS  ■  iUllAN  A.  HIUMAH 


THE     1939 

COLLEGE    BLUE    BOOK 

SINCE    1923 

The  Standard  Reference  Work  of  Higher  Education 

700  PAGES— INCREASE  OF  OVER  100 


It-  brings  fo  you  for  inst-ant  reference  the    basic    facts,    ratings,   entrance, 

fees,  resources. 


Used  constantly  by  College  and  School  officials,  by  Guidance  Committees  and  by  Lead- 
ing Libraries. 

Covers  652  Colleges  and  Universities.  563  Junior  and  119  Negro  Colleges. 

Also  2613  Professional  Schools  of  Aeronautics,  Agriculture,  Architecture,  Commerce, 
Dentistry,  Education,  Engineering,  Forestry,  Journalism,  Law,  Library  Science,  Medi- 
cine, Nursing,  Osteopathy,  Optometry,  Pharmacy,  Social  Work,  Theology,  and  Schools 
of  Technology. 

567  Universities  around  the  World.    Full  page  color  State  Maps  in  Educational  Atlas. 

^      __  Address  the  Editor— Dr.  H.  W.  Hurt 

Price    iSA    f'l  404  Riverside  Drive 

"'"    ^■*-«^  New  York  City 
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HOTEL 

*ALPIN 


FROM  $3.00  A  DAY,  SINGLE    •    FROM  $4.50  DOIISI.E 


LARGE,      BRIGHT      ROOMS,      PiEWLY      FURNISHED 
NFfTLY  DECORATED!  EACH  WITH  PRIVATE  B.4TH! 


HOTEL 

M'ALPIN 

BROADWAY  AT  3Hh  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Undal  KNOTT  Man«g*m*nt       JOHN  J.  WOELTLE.  Manager 


ma 


(loO'4ntkati 


\\i  mimmn 

IN 

LOUISVILLE 

KENTUCKY 

Every  public  room  and  many 
guest  rooms  ore  now  air-con- 
ditioned to  insure  perfect 
temperature  at  all  times.  En- 
joy real  comfort,  quietly  effi- 
cient service  and  truly  excel- 
lent food  while  you  stay  in 
the  most  convenient  hotel  in 
Louisville.  Complete  garage 
service  available. 


FROM     ^2.^5     ^'"9'® 
FIFTH  AND  WALNUT  STREETS 
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SUCCESS     DRILLS     IN 
TOUCH   TYPEWRITING 

By  CHARLES  E.  BATEN,  Principal 

The  Lewis  and   Clark  Public   Night  School 
Spokane,  Washington 

A  complete  course   especially   designed 

for  business  schools  and 

evening  classes. 

Important  Features  .... 

Bold  type,  well  spaced,  easy  to  read  and 
follow  even  in  poorly  lighted  classrooms. 

Exercises  carefully  developed  to  produce 
high  speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  mini- 
mum time. 

Each  exercise  has  a  specific  purpose,  and 
instructions  are  reduced  to  simplest  and 
briefest  form. 

Price  50  cents 

Discount  on  quantity 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 


370  Atlantic  Avenue 


Boston,  Mass. 


Extraordinary  Methods 

Courses  For 
Commercial  Teachers 

The  Gregg  Summer  Session  has  been  the  pathway 
to  better  teaching  for  thousands  of  men  and  women 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Going  to  the 
Gregg  Summer  Session  is  more  than  merely  attending 
a  "Summer  School."  It  is  a  way  that  will  enlarge 
your  vision,  broaden  your  experience,  refresh  the 
tired  imagination,  give  you  "new  ways  to  do  old 
things  better."  and  enable  you  to  recapture  the  am- 
bition  to   be   a   leader   in   your   profession. 

Courses  are  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  experienced  teachers,  as  well  as  those  about  to 
enter  this  profession.  Graduates  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  enthiusiaslically  recommend 
the  practical  courses  of  study. 

The   1940  Session  begins   July  8   and  closes 
August   16.    Write  today  for  special  bulletin. 

THE  GREGG   COLLEGE 


6  North  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Provides  for  Variation 
in  Students'  Abilities 


New  Standard  Typewriting 


Abundant   Material 

Correct   Forms   Only 

Best  Current  Usage 

Clear,   Concise   Direc- 
tions 

Interesting  Topical 
Arrangement 

Distinct  Type 
Durable  Binding 
Good   Illustrations 


Nathaniel  Altholz 

Director   of   Commercial  Education, 
Board   of  Education, 
City  of  Ne<w  York 


Charles  E.  Smith 

Specialist   in    Typewriting   Instruction, 

Trainer  of  Every  fVorld's  Professional 

Typeiuriting    Champion 


We  might  elaborate  one  feature  after  another — the  topical  arrangement  of  applied 
problem  material;  the  interesting,  instructive,  carefully  selected  exercise  and  project 
material;  the  constant  attention  to  the  interest  and  convenience  of  pupil  and  teacher; 
the  method  by  which  the  entire  class,  with  no  slighting  of  individual  aptitude,  mas- 
ters the  keyboard  together. 

But  it  all  comes  down  to  just  this:  Here  is  the  typeiuriting  text  vihich  vnll  serve 
you  best.  New  Standard  Typewriting  is  now  in  vpide  use,  in  every  case  vfith  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Embodying  ideas  gathered  from  exceptional  experience 
and  thorough  understanding  of  actual  classroom  problems,  it  stands  approved  by 
every   test   of  expert   opinion   and   practical   demonstration. 


The  Most   USABLE   Text  Ever  Devised 


PITMAN  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 
New  York  Chicago 
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B-U-S-l-N-E-S-S   S-P-E-L-L-l-N-G 

A   New  and   Different  Method 

^  Teach  Your  Fingers 


To  Spell 

by 

BITHA  CRAIG 

and 

LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 


A  NEW  SENSE  FOR  SPELLING 

In  addition  to  the  senses  of  memory  and  sight,  you  can  now  make  use  of  the 
kinesthetic  sense,  and,  with  surprising  success,  attack  the  problem  of  spell- 
ing instruction  from  a  distinctly  different  angle.  For  maximum  results,  spell- 
ing by  this  method  should  be  developed  through  the  medium  of  the  type- 
writer. The  fingers  of  the  typist  will  retain  the  correct  spelling  more  tena- 
ciously than  the  mind.  ^  ,    . 

THE  NEW  PROCEDURE 

This  new  type  speller  has  a  Spiral  binding,  and  can  be  stood  up  on  the  desk 
like  a  typing  textbook.  First  the  student  practices  several  lines  of  each 
word  from  a  selected  word  list  and  then  makes  several  copies  of  the  mean- 
ingful-content exercise  that  follows.  This  exercise  contains  the  words  on 
which  the  preview  practice  has  been  done. 

VALUABLE  BY-PRODUCT 

This  method  of  teaching  spelling  also  increases  the  student's  skill  in  type- 
writing. He  is  asked  to  type  the  lines  of  the  word  list  at  his  best  speed. 
Thus,  both  spelling  and  typing  the  word  tend  to  become  normal  habits. 
Try  this  new  method  and  become  convinced  of  its  double  value. 


List  Price,  52c 
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E.  C.  T.  A.  CONVENTION 


The  members  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers  Association  received 
a  warm  welcome  from  Arthur  S. 
Chenoweth,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Atlantic  City,  at  the  opening  of 
their  forty-third  annual  convention  on 
March  21.  On  behalf  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Conrad  J.  Saphier,  Vice 
President,  thanked  Superintendent 
Chenoweth. 

Professor  Peter  L.  Agnew,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  offiicially 
opened  the  convention  by  defining 
the  theme  of  the  convention — "The 
Contribution  of  Business  Education  to 
Youth  Adjustment."  He  also  outlined 
the  program  to  be  covered  by  the 
various  meetings,  lectures  and  panel 
discussions. 

The  Honorable  T.  V.  Smith,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Congressmen-at-Large 
from  the  State  of  Illinois,  gave  the 
principal  address  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion. His  topic  was  "Skills  and  the 
Good  Life."  He  said  that  one  of  the 
objectives  of  education  should  be  the 
make  a  living  and  at  the  same  time 
through  his  humble  well  learned  skill 
development  of  an  individual  who  can 
engage  his  fancy  to  lead  him  to  hap- 
piness and  an  integrated  personality. 

A  panel  discussion  of  the  theme 
of  the  convention  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  The  discussion  was 
lead  by  members  of  the  Business  Edu- 
cation Commission  with  John  G.  Kirk, 
director  of  Business  Education  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  as  chairman. 
Over  500  members  of  the  association 
attended  this  panel.  The  complete 
report  of  the  commission  will  be  sum- 
marized by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  of  New 
York  University  and  will  be  published 
in  the  yearbook. 

Dr.  Amos  O.  Squire,  Sing  Sing  Doc- 
tor, gave  an  extremely  interesting  and 
thought  provoking  talk  on  Crime  and 
the    Youth    Problem    at  the   banquet. 


The  banquet  was  one   of  the  largest 
in  recent  years. 

Luncheon  meetings  were  held  on 
Friday  by  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  Rider  College  Alumni,  and 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  honorary  graduate 
fraternity  in  business  education.  The 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  meeting  was  in  hon- 
or of  President  Agnew.  Speakers 
at  the  meeting  included  Professor  F. 
G.  Nichols  of  Harvard  University, 
Professor  Percy  of  Boston  University, 
and  Professor  Paul  S.  Lomax  of  New 
York  University. 

The  local  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments was  under  the  direction  of 
George  E.  Hess,  the  publicity  by  F. 
G.  Dietrick  and  the  adequately  stocked 
kits  were  prepared  by  William  R.  Cur- 
tis and  his  committee. 

Rev.  Dr.  Steinmetz  substituted  for 
Governor  Moore  as  a  "pinch  hitter." 
Dr.  Steinmetz  gave  one  of  the  best 
addresses  of  the  convention. 
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OHIO  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Commercial  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation was  held  Saturday,  April  6  at 
the  Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended  with  a  fine 
program. 

The  new  officers  for  the  coming 
year  are:  President,  Mr.  Paul  W. 
Cutshall,  Hughes  High  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Vice-President,  Mr.  Gale  Watts, 
Portsmouth  High  School,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  An- 
derson, Withrow  High  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium  through 
vhich  to  reach  business  college  proprietors  and 
nanagers,  commercial  teachers  and  students, 
ind  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy  must  reach 
lur  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month  for  the 
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Business   Writing 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer 


No.  7 

This  month  we  have  selected  some  copies  which  were  written  by  the  late  C.  C.  Lister,  whose  obituary  appeared  in 
last  month's  Educator.  These  copies  are  exactly  what  you  need  at  this  time.  You  need  page  work,  striving  for 
good  general  writing  which   involves — height — slant — spacing — quality  of  line  and  neatness. 

By  this  time  you  should  be  able  to  make  every  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  write  words  and  sentences  well.  You  should 
try  to  write  automatically  and  with  ease.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  think  much  about  position  or  the 
manner  of  writing.  You  should  devote  much  of  your  effort  to  the  thoughts  which  you  are  writing  and  at  the  same 
time  get  a  good,  easy  style  of  legible  writing.  When  doing  any  writing  outside  of  the  penmanship  class,  write  with 
care. 
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(iood  writing  is  the  result  of  good  writing  habits.  Carelessness  creates  poor  writing.  It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  care- 
ful habits  of  writing.  Take  time  to  write  right.  Finish  each  word  as  carefully  as  you  begin  it.  Don't  let  up  on  the 
effort  as  you  near  the  end  of  a  page. 
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If  your  pages  do  not  look  neat  see  what  is  wrong  with  them.  Are  there  any  blots  or  corrections  ?  Avoid  them.  How 
about  the  size  of  your  work  ?  Compare  your  writing  with  good  writing  and  see  if  your  writing  could  be  enlarged  or 
made  smaller  to  advantage. 

Again  see  if  your  writing  is  uniform  in  size.  Place  a  ruler  along  the  top  of  your  writing  to  see  if  your  letters  are 
all  of  correct  height.     How  tall  should  your  loops  be  ? 
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Try  not  to  crowd  your  writing.     It  should  be  even  and  spread  enough  to  be  free  in  appearance.     Do  you  close  your 
loops  ?     How  is  the  space  in  s,  o  and  a  ?     Keep  your  lette  s  clear. 
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Practice  exercises  like  the  above.  Pick  out  the  letter  or  words  with  which  you  have  trouble  and  repeat  them  over  and 
over.  To  do  any  skillful  thing  well  it  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  practice.  Repeating  letters  is  one  of  the  best 
movement  drills  you  can  practice. 


J/s/er   ij 
Systematic  drill  helps  to  develop  skill.     Try  these  and  similar  drills. 
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It  is  not  how  much  practice  you  do  but  how  intelligently  you  practice.  Discover  your  mistakes,  then  you  can  find  a 
way  of  overcoming  them.  If  you  can't  find  your  own  mistakes  have  some  one  point  them  out  to  you.  That  is  a 
teacher's  business.     It  is  your  business  to  correct  the  mistakes  even  if  it  requires  a  lot  of  hard  work. 

The  study  of  penmanship  becomes  very  interesting  especially  after  you  begin  to  see  some  progress.  Proper  study  and 
practice  will  bring  results. 
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A  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  good  handwriting  is  detrimental  to  good  results  in  handwriting.  The  value  of 
handwriting  to  students  as  a  tool  subject  is  alone  sufficient  reason  for  teaching  every  student  to  write  well.  Every 
student  will  be  required  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  writing  throughout  his  entire  life.  It  will  be  to  his  advantage 
to  be  able  to  write  legibly  and  quickly.     Penmanship  training  is  an  aid  in  developing  good  habits  and  character. 
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Perceptual  Learning  of  Letter  Formation 


By  Dorothy  Leggitt,  Wydown  School, 
Clayton,   Missouri 


In  diagnosing  the  defects  in  speci- 
mens of  handwriting  letter  formation 
is  often  found  to  be  a  cause  of  de- 
ficiency. Likewise,  letter  formation 
seems  to  involve  other  handwriting 
-characteristics  such  as  slant,  align- 
ment, and  spacing.  Many  times  in 
scoring  letter  formation  receives  dou- 
ble the  rating  as  do  other  qualities. 
Instruction  in  penmanship  and  rem- 
edial handwriting  must  both  include 
a  treatment  of  letter  formation. 

Psychologists,  as  well  as  penman- 
ship specialists,  recommend  that  vis- 
ualization be  employed  as  a  basis  for 
teaching  letter  formation.  Wheat 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view- 
presents  the  following  explanation. 

Learning  to  write  is  the  gradual 
adaptation  of  the  handwriting 
movement  to  a  gradually  devel- 
oping perception  of  form.  One 
finds,  moreover,  that  out  of  the 
development  of  perception  comes 
quality  of  product,  and  that  the 
relation  between  speed  and  qual- 
ity of  handwriting  may  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  relation  which 
exists  between  the  adaptation  of 
the  movement  and  the  develop- 
ment of  perception.  .  .  .1 

Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman  contends 
that  one  of  the  causes  for  poor  letter 
formation  is  that  the  pupil  fails  to  get 


a  clear  idea  of  the  letter.-  The  role 
visualization  plays  is  well  expressed 
by  Fred  C.  Ayer:  "Most  handwriting 
systems  make  considerable  use  of  the 
device  of  visualization,  by  virtue  of 
which  pupils  attempt  to  reproduce 
writing  from  memory. "3 

This  theory  of  visualization  of  let- 
ter formation  results  in  unique  teach- 
ing of  handwriting. 

Writing  is  no  longer  presented 
through  the  teaching  of  many 
principles  formerly  used,  but 
through  a  letter,  a  group  of  let- 
ters, or  a  word  as  a  unity,  with 
occasional  reference  to  the 
straight  line,  the  left  and  right 
curves  as  elements. 

All  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
developed  from  the  oval  and 
straight  line  drills  or  from  a 
modified  form  of  either  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.  By 
dividing  an  oval  with  the  oblique 
straight  line,  we  have  the  right 
curve  and  the  left  curve.  These 
elements  may  be  taught  to  good 
advantage.  .  .  .•• 

Similar  descriptions  of  parts  of  letters 
appear  in  other  penmanship  lesson 
units'  and  become  a  part  of  super- 
visory recommendations  and  of  rem- 
edial procedures.* 

Listed   among   hindrances   to   hand- 


writing instruction  are  (1)  lack  of 
natural  interest  by  pupils  and  (2) 
lack  of  devices  and  artificial  incen- 
tives to  progress.'  In  acceptance  of 
such  a  challenge  a  perceptual  learn- 
ing penmanship  test  has  been  devised 
and  found  successful.*  This  test  and 
its  administration  also  meet  the  re- 
quirement for  stressing  learning  of 
letter  formation  through  perception 
of  form. 


'Harry  Giove  Wheat.  The  Psychology  of 
Elementary  School  Subjects.  New  York:  Sil- 
ver.   Burdett    and    Company,    1931.    P.    261. 

-Frank  N.  Freeman.  Correlated  Handwrit- 
ing. Junior  High  School  Manual.  Columbus. 
Ohio:    Zaner-Bloser    Co..    1932. 

'Fred  C.  Ayer.  "The  Attainment  of  Ob- 
jectives in  HandwritinK."  Elementary  School 
Journal.    XXVIII    (Sept..    19271.    50-1. 

'A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  Palmer  Method 
Handwriting,  Teacher's  Manual.  New  York : 
The    A.    N.    Palmer   Co..    1932.    P.    63. 

■Ellen  C.  Nystrom,  Self-Corrective  Hand- 
writing Charts.  Minneapolis,  Minne?^ota: 
Ellen  C.  Ny.strom  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,   1927.      Lesson    X. 

^'Lucretia  Cavanah  and  Alonzo  F.  Myers. 
Diagnostic,  Individual,  Remedial  Unit.  New 
York :  American  Book  Company,  1937.  Pp. 
34-43. 

■Paul  V.  West.  Changing  Practice  in  Hand- 
writing Instruction.  Bloomington.  Illinois: 
Public     School     Publishing     Company.     1927. 

"Experiment  carried  on  in  ninth  grade  at 
Wydown  School.  Clayton,  Missouri,  by  Doro- 
thy  Leggitt. 
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Perceptual    Learning   Test 

Each  small  letter  of  the  alphabet 
was  divided  into  single  strokes  and 
each  stroke  received  a  number.  Be- 
cause some  strokes  are  repeated  in 
letters,  there  was  only  a  total  of 
thirty  strokes.  A  list  of  each  letter 
containing  each  individual  stroke  was 
also  written  out. 

A  large  cardboard  covered  with 
standard  penmanship  paper  was  di- 
vided into  thirty  divisions  five  line 
spaces  high  and  three  inches  long. 
On  the  left  half  of  each  lined  rec- 
tangular area  the  letters  containing 
one  stroke  were  listed.  On  the  right 
half  was  written  the  particular  stroke. 
Each  letter  was  written  in  black  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  stroke  mu- 
tual  to   each.     It   was   shown   in   red. 


The  lone  stroke  appeared  in  a  dupli- 
cate size  and  line  placement.  These 
thirty  areas  were  placed  in  rows  of 
six  across  and  five  down. 

The  right  half  of  the  area,  or  each 
area  containing  each  of  the  thirty 
separate  strokes,  was  duplicated  and 
cut  out.  They  were  so  made  to  be 
available  for  matching  with  those  on 
the  master  card.  In  the  test  it  was 
required  that  the  subject  select  these 
thirty  cards  and  place  them  on  the 
correct  strokes,  appearing  beside  the 
list  of  letters  containing  the  strokes 
individually.  Each  card  and  its  dupli- 
cate were  numbered. 

The  test  consists  of  ten  trials  of 
matching  separate  cards  and  placing 
them  on  the  proper  ones  on  the  large 
card.     One   subject  could   use   a   stop 


watch,  timing  his  partner.  Two 
scores  become  available  (1)  the  time 
score  in  seconds  and  (2)  the  error 
in  card  placements.  Altogether  only 
a  few  minutes  are  required  for  the 
test. 

A  second  test  was  made.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  similar  set-up  with  a  com- 
bination of  two  joined  strokes  in  the 
small  letters,  i.  e.  strokes  1  and  2, 
2  and  3,  and  3  and  4  appear  in  the 
small  letter  "b". 

Perceptual  learning  occurs  in  the 
taking  of  the  matching  tests.  Actual 
values  show  up  in  the  interest  dis- 
played by  the  pupils  and  in  the  ex- 
tremely rapid  improvement  shown  in 
handwriting  ability.  This  type  of 
gain  is  especially  noticeable  in  junior 
high  school  classes  where  handwriting 
receives   remedial   treatment. 
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By  Maude  A.  Vandiver,  teacher  at  Morgan  School,  Montrose,  Colorado. 
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Handwriting  Contributes  to  Business 


Talk    given    at    National    Association    of 
iship    Teachers    and    Supei-visors. 


Handwriting  always  has  contributed 
to  business,  does  now,  and  probably 
always  shall.  It  has  not  been  so 
many  years  ago  that  we  began  to  hear 
from  many  quarters  that  handwriting 
was  losing  its  importance  since  the 
typewriter  had  assumed  such  a  pro- 
minent position  in  both  our  business 
and  our  social  life.  Back  in  other 
days,  and  some  of  us  ai'e  old  enough 
to  remember  them,  every  pupil  grad- 
uating from  a  commercial  course  in 
either  a  public  or  a  private  school 
was  required  to  write  a  good  hand. 
Ability  to  write  a  good  muscular 
movement  hand  was  one  of  the  quali- 
fications for  every  commercial  teacher. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  other  qualifica- 
tions were  overlooked  if  the  teacher 
was  a  good  penman.  Today  the  in- 
coming commercial  teacher,  in  too 
many  cases,  can  not  write  a  legible 
hand,  and  neither  can  the  outgoing 
commercial  graduate. 

This  situation  is  probably  due  to 
several  things.  There  has  been  a 
failure  to  properly  stress  in  the  school 
the  importance  of  good  handwriting 
in  the  business  world,  and  there  has 
been  a  definite  loosening  up  on  our 
former  strict  standards.  This  is  due, 
I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
communities  have  put  in  a  program  of 
handwriting  in  the  grades.  The  com- 
mercial teachers  and  the  school  ad- 
ministrators have  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  since  the  grades  were  now 
doing  the  job  they  no  longer  needed 
to  concern  themselves  with  it.  Then, 
too,  many  believed  the  fallacy  that 
handwriting  was  becoming  a  lost  art. 
If  this  were  not  true,  why  would 
we  almost  always  see  on  business 
forms  and  papers  this  slogan:  "Please 
print  name  and  address"  ? 

In  looking  back  to  the  days  of  high 
standards,  I  wish  to  recall  the  days 
of  some  seventeen  years  ago,  when  I 
was  head  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  high  school  in  the  city  of 
your  President.  We  had  a  teacher  of 
handwriting  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment, and  she  could  teach  pen- 
manship, if  nothing  else.  Seventy-five 
to  eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  commer- 
cial pupils  secured  handwriting  cer- 
tificates, and  those  who  didn't  were 
not  bad  writers.  I  have  looked  back 
on  this  experience  with  the  belief 
that  this  was  about  as  ideal  a  situ- 
ation  as  we  could  hope  for. 

Those  of  us  in  business  education 
are  constantly  listening  to  the  busi- 
nessman's lament:  "Your  product 
can't  figure,  can't  spell,  and  can't 
write  a  legible  hand".  Judging  from 
the  happenings  of  the  past  ten  years, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  businessman  is  any 
too  good  at  figures.  A  number  of 
studies  seem  to  prove  that  pupils  spell 


By    Clyde    B.    Edgeworth,    Supervisor 

of    Commercial    Education. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Clyde  B.  Edgeworth 


better  today  than  they  ever  have,  but 
when  we  come  to  legible  handwriting, 
I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  admit 
that  our  pupils  should  be  sent  out 
into  business  life  with  much  better 
handwriting  than  they  now  have. 
While  pen  bookkeeping  is  rapidly  be- 
ing replaced  by  machine  bookkeeping 
except  in  the  smallest  offices,  and  all 
business  correspondence  is  typewrit- 
ten, there  is  still  a  tremendous 
amount  of  pen  and  pencil  work  to  be 
done.  This  must  be  legible  and  rapid- 
ly written.  Good  handwriting  is  as 
important  now  as  it  ever  was,  and 
its  importance  will  not  lessen  in  your 
day  or  mine. 

In  many  cities  and  towns,  entirely 
too  heavy  a  burden  is  placed  on  the 
handwriting  supervisor.  She  is  given 
too  many  schools  to  cover  and  not 
enough  assistance  to  do  a  thorough 
job,  so  she  does  the  best  she  can  and 
keeps  her  faith   in  miracles. 

If  handwriting  is  not  making  its 
proper  contribution  to  business,  just 
what  can  we  do  about  it?  To  begin 
with,  we  can  all  try  to  sell  our  school 
authorities  on  a  good  handwriting  for 
every  pupil.  We  can  also  try  to  sell 
them  the  idea  of  being  united  in  their 
demands  on  the  training  schools  in 
training  their  outgoing  teachers  as 
well  in  muscular  movement  writing 
as  they  do  in  other  subjects.  Then 
the  work  of  the  supervisor  would  be 
something  entirely  different  from 
what  it  is  now.  With  every  class- 
room teacher  a  good  penman  and  a 
good  teacher,  supervision  would  not 
be  as  important  as  at  present.  The 
supervisor  could  then  devote  a  part 
of  her  time  to  bringing  to  her  teach- 
ers the  latest  methods  and  thought  in 
the  field,  she  could  improve  and  set 
up  better  grade  standai'ds,  she  could 
do  the  many  things  necessary  to  im- 


prove the  entire  work  in  her  field,  and 
she  could  keep  the  school  administra- 
tors and  the  public  handwriting  con- 
scious. 

You  have  your  grade  scales  and 
you  make  a  serious  effort  to  keep 
pupils  at  grade  level.  The  whole  pic- 
ture changes,  however,  when  the  pupil 
enters  the  high  school.  Here  the 
teachers  are  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  handwriting,  as  long  as 
they  can  read  it  without  too  much  ef- 
fort. Pupils  who  are  not  too  well 
grounded  in  this  skill  often  slip  back. 
I  contend  that  a  pupil  who  v^'ites 
below  his  grade  level  is  down  in  this 
subject  just  the  same  as  he  is  down 
in  any  subject  in  which  he  is  below 
grade  level,  and  something  should  be 
done  about  it.  In  my  own  situation, 
I  have  advocated  for  years  that  a 
reservoir  class  be  established  in  every 
junior  and  senior  high  school  in  the 
city  and  that  it  be  conducted  after 
school  the  same  as  any  other  make-up 
subject.  I  have  recommended  that  a 
good  penman  be  selected  from  the 
school — one  at  least  can  usually  be 
found  in  the  commercial  department — 
that  he  be  given  the  necessary  train- 
ing in  scoring  and  in  methods,  and 
that  he  be  placed  in  charge  of  this 
class.  Fui-ther  recommendations  have 
been  made  that  every  teacher  in  a 
school  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
plan  and  purpose,  and  that  when  he 
comes  across  a  paper  which  is  not 
satisfactory,  it  be  passed  to  the  re- 
servoir class  teacher  for  scoring. 
Pupils  below  grade  level  should  be 
assigned  to  the  reservoir  class.  Upon 
attaining  grade  level  they  should  be 
excused.  If  they  again  slip,  they 
should  be  reassigned  to  this  class. 
This,  I  believe,  would  solve  the  pro- 
blem not  only  for  the  commercial 
pupils  but  for  all  pupils.  We  are  not 
interested  in  turning  out  professional 
penmen,  but  I  believe  we  would  do 
well  to  take  as  our  slogan:  "Write 
at  grade  level".  When  our  commer- 
cial pupils  enter  the  business  life  of 
the  community  with  good  handwrit- 
ing, then  they  are  at  least  making  one 
real  contribution  towards  the  im- 
provement of  that  business  life,  and 
we  can  feel  that  we  are  doing  our  job 
just  that  much  better. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  situation  never 
gets  as  serious  as  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Horace  Greeley.  We  are  told  that 
he  was  a  notoriously  poor  penman  and 
was  unable  to  read  his  own  writing 
once  it  got  cold.  Greeley  and  Mark 
Twain  were  friends  and  regular  cor- 
respondents. It  is  said  that  Mark 
Twain  carried  Greeley's  letters  around 
for  days  unopened.  When  asked  why 
he  didn't  open  and  read  them,  he  re- 
plied that  he  loved  to  think  that  he 
had  an  unread  letter  from  a  very  dear 
friend. 

I   thank   you. 
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What  Would  You  Do  With  This  Pupil? 


Here  is  a  pupil  whose  writing-  can 
be  read,  but  it  is  very  labored.  Move- 
ment is  slow  and  the  touch  is  heavy. 
It  must  have  been  a  terrible  job  to 
write  this  specimen,  and  we  would 
not  be  surprised  if  this  pupil  dislikes 
writing.  Most  people  who  can't 
write  well  do  not  like  handwriting 
and  often  minimize  its  importance. 

How  can  this  pupil  who  is  about 
to  leave  the  grades  expect  to  fit  into 
an  office  with  such  a  painful  hand- 
writing ? 

With  a  little  practice  on  general 
movement  exercises,  letters  and  words 
this  pupil  could  soon  develop  an 
easier  way  of  writing. 

We  surmise  that  the  teacher  is 
partly  at  fault  in  not  stressing  freer 
movement,  correct  penholding  and  a 
lighter  touch. 


Suggested  things  to  do: 

1.  See  that  the  pupil  has  and  uses 
a  textbook. 

2.  Give  this  pupil  handwriting  in- 
struction  every   day. 

3.  Correct  his  body  position — sit 
up. 

4.  See  that  his  hand  glides  on 
the    fingers. 

.5.  Keep  his  hand  off  the  side. 

6.  Have  him  roll  his  arm  on  the 
muscle  below  the  elbow. 

7.  Give  him  easy  exercises  and 
simple  words  to  practice,  in- 
sisting  on   freedom. 

8.  Show  this  pupil  how  to  write 
freely.  You  are  handicapped 
if  you  can't  write  freely  your- 
self. 

9.  Insist  that  he  hold  the  pen 
lightly,  and  not  press  on  down 
strokes. 


10.  Blackboard    practice    will    help. 

11.  Instill  confidence  in  the  pupil 
and  he  may  soon  really  like 
handwriting. 

12.  Accept  only  his  best  writing 
in  all   subjects. 

There  are  many  good  qualities  in 
this  writing.  Most  of  it  is  legible 
and  the  letters,  especially  the  loops 
are  full  and  clear.  The  movement  is 
free  and  easy  enough,  but  the  writ- 
ing is  not  inviting. 

By  correcting  a  few  things  like 
the  slant  mainly  of  the  lower  loops 
and  crossing  the  t's  a  big  improve- 
ment will  be  made  in  the  general 
appearance.  The  word  striving  is 
hard  to  read  because  of  the  lack  of 
a  crossing  on  the  t,  and  the  sharp 
top   on  the  v   makes  the  iv  look  like 


..5^^ 


fOin 


i.^^ 


.^1 


f-^^ 


.v^^ 


,v 


a 


j^ 


V 


4,<  -^-'cc  . 


Leort-.'.Velph 


I 


^Ij 


t^C .^v<^-<! /c  K- \i^r'<^^^c<. ttJ  tt 


These  jingles  were  composed  by  students  of  Mr.  Leon  Welsh's  classes  in  Sharon,  Kansas.  It  is  one  way  Mr. 
Welsh  secured  interest  in  his  handwriting  classes.  Mr.  Welsh  writes  a  very  good  hand  himself  as  indicated 
by  the  signature  at  the  bottom  left  side  of  the  pupils'  specimens. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 


Raise  the  pen  just  as  you  reach  the  crossing.     The  last 


The  first  line  shows  how  to  make  the  loops  by  raising  the  pen. 
part  is  the  same  as  in  the  small  letter  i. 

Make  groups  of  loops,  raising  the  pen  at  the  crossing.  Shade  every  other  loop.  The  shade,  of  course,  should  be 
placed  below  the  crossing.  Get  the  turn  at  the  base  line  and  the  turn  at  the  top  about  the  same  in  roundness.  Avoid 
making  a  big  wide  turn  at  the  base  line. 

The  h  and  k  are  made  the  same  as  the  1  by  raising  the  pen  at  the  crossing  or  you  can  come  on  down  to  the  base  line 
and  stop.  Most  penmen  prefer  to  go  clear  to  the  base  line,  then  make  the  final  section  in  another  stroke.  This  makes 
the  letter  h  divided  into  two  main  sections  or  strokes.  The  same  is  true  of  the  k.  After  practicing  the  h  and  k  in 
groups  separately,  practice  on  different  words  and  send  your  practice  work  to  us  for  criticism  and  suggestions. 


L^ 


/^    L^     l^  L^ 


L^ 


L^ 


L^ 


Jim    Jill/ 


^-z^ 


At^ 


>t^ 


>?^ 


/e-- 


M> 


/e-" 


Begin  the  P,  B,  and  R  with  a  horizontal  oval.  Do  not  raise  the  pen  at  the  top  angle.  You  should  make  the  oval  and 
swing  right  into  the  straight  stroke  snapping  the  oval  right  over  to  the  base  line.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  for 
making  the  top  of  the  P.    Watch  the  parallel  effects.     Be  sure  to  snap  the  shade  low  along  the  base  line. 

Get  the  top  and  bottom  part  of  the  B  slanting  in  the  same  direction.  Draw  a  line  down  along  the  top  of  the  B.  The 
final  oval  should  extend  out  to  the  right  beyond  the  main  part  of  the  letter.     It  should  be  a  horizontal  oval. 

You  should  master  at  least  one  style,  however,  you  will  find  several  of  these  styles  very  easy  and  useable. 

The  R  is  the  same  as  the  P  with  the  finishing  stroke  which  is  the  same  as  in  the  K.  Where  you  make  a  final  oval 
have  it  full  and  graceful.     Watch  the  quality  of  line.  Kinky  lines  indicate  slow  movement. 


'-^  (^ 


'^^, 


The  Educator 
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By  G.  C.  Green,  Banks  Business  College,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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By  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Bv  J.  A.  Wesco 
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You  have  heard  of  C.  A.  Barnett 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  have  won- 
dered what  he  looks  like.  Well,  here 
is  your  opportunity  to  get  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Barnett,  for  we  have  repro- 
duced one  of  his  recent  photographs, 
and  are  presenting  some  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Barnett  was  born  in  Hallsville, 
Illinois,  Feb.  9,  1874.  He  is  a  man 
of  towering  physique  and  is  bubbling 
over  with  enthusiasm  for  fine  pen- 
manship and  engrossing. 

He  received  his  penmanship  train- 
ing from  B.  F.  Williams,  a  former 
pupil  of  Fielding  Schofield,  who  help- 
ed to  make  the  Gem  City  Business 
College  famous  for  fine  penmanship; 
A.  A.  Williams,  a  penmanship  teacher 
in  Valparaiso  University;  and  the  late 
H.  B.  Lehman,  who  for  years  before 
his  death  was  connected  with  the 
schools  of  St.  Louis  and  whose  pen- 
work  has  frequently  graced  pages  of 
the  Educator.  To  these  three  men 
Mr.  Barnett  owes  much.  They  fired 
him   with   a  burning   desire   for   pen- 


C.  A.  BARNETT 
The   penman  and  engrossing   artist 


manship  and  fine  penwork  which  has 
not  been  dimmed  by  the  passing  of 
years. 

In  1892,  1895  and  1897,  he  attended 
Valparaiso  University  where  he  states 
board  cost  $1.50  a  week  and  a  good 
room  50c. 

Some  of  the  first  penmanship  teach- 
ing which  Mr.  Barnett  did  was  in 
DeWitt  County,  Illinois  and  Waynes- 
ville  Academy.  In  1899  he  went  to 
Oberlin,  Ohio  to  teach  penmanship. 
He  taught  in  the  Oberlin  Business 
College,  Wellington,  North  Amherst 
and  Oberlin  Public  Schools  and  Nor- 
walk,  as  a  traveling  penmanship 
teacher. 

After  twelve  years  in  Oberlin,  he 
became  connected  with  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools  where  he  has  officially 
and  unofficially  served  the  schools  for 
twenty-eight  years. 

As  a  supervisor  of  handwriting  in 
the  Cleveland  Schools,  Mr.  Barnett 
displayed  his  unusual  enthusiasm  and 


Part  of  an  exhibit  held  by  Mr.  Barnett  in  the  Plate  Glass  House  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Penmen  and 
Engrossers  will  do  well  to  hold  more  exhibits  so  that  the  general  public  may  become  familiar  with 
their  work. 


The  Educator 
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was  able  to  produce  some  of  the  finest 
collections  of  students'  work  exhibited 
in  recent  years. 

For  the  past  forty  years  he  has 
been  doing  engrossing  of  all  kinds, 
filling  in  diplomas,  making  diplomas, 
resolutions,  memorials,  etc.  He  de- 
lights in  addressing  all  of  his  en- 
velopes in  a  very  striking  style  of 
Ornamental  Penmanship.  Many  of 
the  postal  clerks  know  of  Mr.  Barnett 
because  of  his  beautifully  addressed 
envelopes.  He  has  also  used  Orna- 
mental Penmanship  to  good  advan- 
tage in  advertising  the  Spencerian 
Commercial  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
for  whom  he  wrote  advertising  ma- 
terial  at   the   Cleveland    Exhibition. 

Mr.  Barnett  has  a  very  complete 
and  valuable  library  of  useful  en- 
grossing  books. 

Mr.  Barnett  has  a  very  charming 
wife  and  five  grown  children,  of  whom 
he  is  justly  proud.  Practically  all  of 
these  children  have  helped  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barnett  in  the  studio  where  Mrs. 
Barnett  is  an  important  official.  It 
is  her  duty  to  see  that  all  the  work 
goes  out  in  first-class  shape  with  no 
mispelled  words  and  she  also  does 
some  of  the  pen  and  brush  work  her- 
self. 

One  of  the  daughter,  Harriet,  at- 
tended the  Zanerian  College  of  Pen- 
manship and  supervised  handwriting 
in  the  public  schools  of  Lakewood, 
Ohio  for  some  time. 

The  second  daughter,  Mary,  is  spe- 
cializing in  Engrossers'  Script  and  at 
the  present  time  is  taking  a  special 
correspondence  course  through  the 
Educator  office. 

Mr.  Barnett  sent  his  nephew,  Roger 
Barnett,  to  the  Zanerian  a  few  years 
ago.  Roger  is  now  working  for  the 
Rounds-Truman  Studio  in  Chicago, 
and  we  can  truthfully  say  that  Roger 
is  turning  out  some  of  the  finest  work 
in  the  Engrossing  business  today. 

You  cannot  talk  to  Mr.  Barnett  very 
long  until  you  have  caught  the  pen- 
manship enthusiasm  which  permeates 
his  entire  being. 

Mr.  Barnett  has  done  tremendous 
amount  of  engrossing.  We  congrat- 
ulate Mr.  Barnett  and  his  happy  fam- 
ily and  hope  that  he  may  continue  to 
do  engrossing  and  inspire  the  pen- 
manship profession  for  many  years 
to  come. 


C1R  Samctrg'Uibio  off  np?5inij,ri>u  franklin  l3oalcriQrt.Ctolau&,  €)tiio. 
ciiu  fwtsrttn5i5T-l«prt?ciMGic  nnii  ii'ftgim  u'>itt)i^r(mtlfiii?ainpic5. 


Specimens  of  work  from  the  Barnett  studio. 
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A  letterhead  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnett. 
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for  be0mncr6 


Keep  your  paper  diiectly   in   front  of  you  and  pull  the   strokes   down   toward   the   center   of  the   body. 
Slant  the  pen   to   the   left   slightly,  before   making  the   downward   stroke.     Dip  ink   spaiingly. 

This  shows  different  parts  of  letters  before  they  aie   retouched.     Study  the   s   and   a  which   are  com- 
pleted letters. 

study   and   practice   on   the   individual   strokes.     Be  sure  that  you  know  the  correct  shape  of  the  letter 
before  attempting  to  make  it.     Practice  on  individual  strokes  is  advised. 

The  circular  stroke   needs   careful   practice.     It   may   help  you   to   draw   a   complete   circle,   then   letter 
inside  the  circle. 

(S €€  €  G CI  tl[^  ©  (!l>  ci>a^ 

This  shows  how  the  C,  T  and  O  are  completed.     T   tse  copies  were  not  intended  as  finished  copies  but 
to  show  how   penmen   work. 


The  Educator 

A  Young  Penman 
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The  accompanying:  piece  of  work 
was  made  by  Joseph  Earl  Riether.  20 
years  old,  nephew  of  E.  H.  McGhee, 
Engrosser  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
and    with    whose    work    most    of    our 


^(TrrHrfrali'B 


readeis   are   familiar. 

Mr.  McGhee  has  a.ssisted  Joseph  by 
letting  him  study  and  work  in  his 
studio.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Trenton  High  School  and  is  an  en- 
thusiastic follower  of  The  Educator. 
We  may  look  foiward  to  seeing  much 
fine  work  fiom  this  young  man. 


Booklet  or  Sheet  Form — Artistic  Designs — 
Attractive  Covers — Leather  and  Imitation. 
Diploma  Filling  a  Specialty.  Send  for  Sam- 
ples   and    Quotations. 

Beat  Qaalitr  —  Lowest   Cost 
HOWARD   &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND  MAINE 


DON'T  PUT   IT  OFF 

I  expect  to  renew  my  subscription 
to  your  most  interesting  of  all  mag- 
azines   that   I    have   ever   taken.   The 
Educator.       It  is  needless  to  say  that 
I  am  missing'  it  a  great  deal. 
Carlos  C.  Steed, 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Business   Education, 
University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,   Tennessee. 
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SEVEN  SWELL  WAYS  TO  LOSE 
A  JOB 

by 

Wm.  Robert  Wood 

Wood-Purinton    Secretarial    School 

I  In    Business    Education   Asso.   of  the   State  of 
New    York   bulletin) 

1.  Forget  instructions  so  that  the 
boss  may  repeat  them  many  times. 

2.  Go  to  work  most  of  the  time 
dressed  in  evening  clothes,  looking 
like  a  French  doll,  and  made  up  like 
a  Hollywood  star  about  to  be  "shot". 

3.  Always  be  on  time  about  leav- 
ing the  office  but  don't  bother  ever  to 
arrive  on  time — under  no  considera- 
tion  get   there   ahead   of  time. 

4.  Be  sure  to  include  a  few  mis- 
spelled words,  at  least  one  gram- 
matical error  and  type  the  letter  in 
a  generally  slipshod  manner. 

5.  Lose  enough  sleep  each  night  to 
guarantee  that  you  will  not  be  much 
more  than  half  conscious  while  at 
work. 

6.  Talk  as  often  as  you  can  to 
other  employees  about  your  private 
affairs  but  be  sure  that  none  of  your 
discourse  concerns  business  or  any 
topic  that  might  improve  your  com- 
mercial ability. 

7.  Be  sure  that  under  no  condition 
you  ever  do  more  work  than  that  for 
which  you  are  absolutely,  specifically, 
and  completely  paid. 

A  close  and  careful  pursuance  of 
the  above  pointers  will  guarantee 
absolute  success  in  losing  the  small- 
est job  you  may  some  day  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  possess.  To  you,  who 
seek  idleness  and  deep  seclusion  far 
from  the  world  of  commerce,  we 
humbly  recommend  the  above  points 
with  complete  confidence  that  they 
contain  the  answer  for  which  you 
have  been  looking. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script    Specialist*    for    Ensravinff    Purposes 
P.    O.    Drawer    »82  Rochester,    N.    Y. 

The  finest  Ecript  obtainable  for  model 
illustrations  for  bookkeepios  texts,  busi- 
ness forms ;  works  on  correspondence, 
arithmetic,  and  for  readers,  spellers,  etc. 
By    appointment    only. 


STEEL  PENS 

—  help   pupils   write   better! 


Better  penmanship 
Pens.  They  flow  e 
That's    why    Gillott's 


^sured  with  Gillott's 
—require  less  inking, 
standard   in   so  many 


Specify    Gillott's    Pens    for   your    classes.      Send 
10c  for  a  sample  set  of  8  pens.     Try  them  and 

tiote    the    improvement. 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,   Inc. 

»3   Chambers   St.  New    York.    N.    Y. 


One  of  Americans  Finest 


One  of  the  outstanding  penmen  of  today  is  E.  M.  Coulter,  Pi'esident  of  the  Roanoke  National  Busi- 
ness College,  Roanoke,  Virginia.  While  Mr.  Coulter  is  a  very  busy  Business  College  Executive,  he 
finds  time  to  address  his  catalog  and  other  envelopes  in  his  inimitable  skill  of  ornamental  penman- 
ship. We  question  whether  any  Business  College  executive  today  can  excell  the  work  which  Mr. 
Coulter  is   doing  in   ornamental   penmanship. 


'  iv-"aZ'<^-2<2.--^ 
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Jean  Evans  is  a  sixth   grade  pupil  in  the  Lincoln   School,  Champaign, 
Illinois,  where   Miss  Ethel   Kesterson  is  the  supervisor  of  handwriting. 


SAILFISH 

A  post  card  has  been  received  from 
John  R.  Eye  of  the  Dunsmore  Busi 
ness  College,  Staunton,  Virginia,  who 
is  vacationing  in  Florida.  Mr.  Eye 
reports  having  caught  a  sailfish  6 
feet  11  inches  long.  When  the  office 
boy  laid  the  post  card  on  our  desk  he 
complained  that  he  didn't  have  a 
chance,  since  we  don't  have  any  fish 
of  that  variety  in  the  Scioto.  Any- 
way, he  says  the  crawfish  ought  to 
begin  biting  soon. 


DIPLOMAS    ENGROSSED 

For    Schools    and    Colleges 

Oards   Caned-  $1.00 

Cards    (witli    Ii.sitii 

tion   shwt)   

J.    D.   CARTER 


CARDS!  CARDS!  CARDS! 

1    Doz.    Embellished     35c 

1    Doi.    Opnamental - 30c 

Greeting    Cards,    Embellished,    each 25o 

Large   Greeting    Cards,    6x7    in.   embellislied, 
wjlh    liini,   scroll,   lettering,   and  ornamen- 
inl    writing,    elaborate,   very   beautiful..  -$1 .00 
Also    I    give  courses   in   penmanship    by   mail. 
Write   for   my   free   book.    "How   to   Become   an 
E.xpert    Penman,"     wbich     shows     what     others 
have   accomplished   by   taking   my   courses.    Your 
name    elegantly    written    on   a    card    if    you    en- 
close   stamp.       Writ©    Today.       T.    M.    TEVIS, 
Box    25-C.   Chilllcothe,    Mo. 
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Suggestions  for  Teaching  Handwriting 

By  C.  E.  Doner 
Director    of    Handwriting,    State    Teachers    Colleges, 
Bridgewater,    Framingham,    Salem,    Massachusetts. 


Primary  Grades.  The  best  authori- 
ties on  child  training  tell  us  that  the 
first  aim  is  to  keep  the  children  busy 
doing  interesting  things.  Interest  and 
attention  are  derived  from  doing 
many  things,  each  requiring  from 
five  to  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  far 
better  for  young  children  to  be  doing 
things  with  their  hands  than  to  be 
learning  things  with  their  heads. 
Send  the  children  to  the  blackboard 
to  practice  ihythmic  drills,  trace 
large  letters  and  words.  Introduce 
some  music  or  sing  for  the  children 
as  they  write  for  rhythm  and  gen- 
eral good  form.  Beware  of  exacting 
too  accurate  writing  from  primary 
children,  especially  in  grades  one  and 
two.  It  is  better  to  train  easily  and 
slowly  for  just  plain  writing  than  it 


An  ideal  plan  would  be  to  have 
every  school  provide  handwrit- 
ing instruction  for  each  pupil 
from  the  first  through  the 
twelfth  grade.  The  teachers  in 
every  department  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  written 
work  handed   in  to  them. 


each  group  for  stimulating  effort  and 
to  get  most  names  on  the  Honor  Roll, 
is  a  good  procedure.  Also  have  one 
grade  compete  with  another  or  sim- 
ilar grade.  Outstanding  progress  by 
individual  pupils  should  be  put  up  on 


tively  say  that  at  the  dawn  of  ado- 
lescence the  pupil's  individuality  ap- 
pears. The  teacher  must  take  into 
account  capacities,  tastes,  aptitudes, 
preferences,  etc.,  and  cai'eer.  This 
being  true,  the  teacher  of  handwrit- 
ing would  do  well  to  help  her  pupils 
in  an  individual  capacity;  and  also, 
help  them  to  develop  some  individu- 
ality in  their  handwriting  through 
individual  and  remedial  channels. 
Give  pupils  some  freedom  in  choos- 
ing what  to  practice  for  the  greatest 
individual  gains.  Let  the  pupils  work 
out  projects  of  their  own  in  the 
various  subjects  correlating  good 
handwriting  with  all  written  work  in 
the  schools.  The  wise  teacher  will 
help  to  reveal  to  her  pupils  an  ap- 
pealing   and    compelling    purpose    in 


^.'^7-tyCA^^y-'1>J7^^t:ZyL'i:?^^^ 


is  to  strain  for  accui'ate  letter  forms. 
The  teacher  must  guide  the  eager  in- 
terests of  children  in  a  variety  of 
things  done  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Get  the  children  to  talk  about  their 
own  eff'orts  in  writing,  comparing 
one  letter  or  word  with  another,  and 
deciding  who  writes  the  best  size, 
the  best  foi-m,  the  best  slant,  and  the 
lightest  yet  clearest  line.  Make  the 
blackboard  the  playground,  especi- 
ally in  grades  one  and  two.  Praise 
the  children  often.  Give  simple 
awards  for  trying.  Help  strengthen 
the  child's  sensory-motor  control  and 
his  will  to  learn. 

Junior  High  Grades.  Here  the 
teacher  and  pupils  begin  to  weigh 
different  interests,  one  as  compared 
with  another.  Give  the  pupils  a 
sense  of  freedom  in  choosing  for 
their  own  achievement  through  com- 
petitive interests.  The  teacher  must 
tiy  to  stimulate  a  certain  joy  and 
satisfaction  in  achievement.  Encour- 
age efl'ort  through  artificial  awards, 
advantages,  attractions,  etc.  Make 
up  many  kinds  of  charts  to  show  in- 
dividual progress,  also  achievements 
between  groups.  To  divide  the  class 
into  two  groups.  Blue  and  Red,  ap- 
pointing a  captain  or  leader  to  head 


the  bulletin  board.  As  each  pupil 
produces  a  better  paper  in  any  writ- 
ten subject,  have  him  put  it  on  the 
bulletin  board  or  in  his  portfolio  in 
place  of  his  last  effort,  thus  encour- 
aging him  to  improve  his  own  rec- 
ord. A  splendid  incentive  is  to  award 
different  colored  penholders  in  grades 
five,  six,  seven  and  eight.  For  ex- 
ample, use  green  for  grade  five;  yel- 
low for  grade  six;  blue  for  grade 
seven;  and  red  for  grade  eight.  Spe- 
cial variegated  penholders  could  be 
awarded  to  pupils  who  do  especially 
good  work  in  all  written  subjects. 
Letter  writing  between  pupils  and 
between  gi-ades  stimulates  effort,  and 
for  such  work  offer  appropriate 
awards  for  correct  spelling,  compo- 
sition and  the  best  written  letters. 
In  this  way  place  responsibility  for 
improvement  and  progress  on  the 
pupil  himself.  It  develops  eagerness 
instead  of  listlessness;  ambition  and 
responsibility  instead  of  irresponsi- 
bility. The  resourceful  teacher  will 
hold*  up  ideals  and  inducements  which 
glow  with  ardor  of  delight  in  things 
accomplished  in  all  written   papers. 

High  School  Grades.  Those  of  us 
in  the  teaching  profession  who  wish 
to  serve  more  intelligently  and  effec- 


developing  a  business-like  handwrit- 
ing. In  formal  practice  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  developing  higher  motor  skill, 
it  is  well  to  have  various  plans  of 
charting  the  practice  so  that  each 
pupil  may  see  individual  progress. 
Progress  sheets  and  honor  rolls  for 
improvement  in  quality  and  speed 
always  appeal  to  the  pupils.  When 
teacher  and  pupils  share  together  a 
progressive  purpose,  practical  results 
in  handwriting  are  sure  to  follow. 
Skill  in  using  one's  muscles  is  a  sus- 
tained effort  in  thinking  things 
through  and  establishing  their  con- 
nections with  related  subjects.  What 
counts  most  is  to  undei'stand  the  sub- 
ject and  know  how  to  use  what  one 
understands.  In  the  larger  sense, 
education  means  ability  to  compre- 
hend, together  with  power  and  skill 
to  apply. 

I  suggest  that  teachers  use  Corre- 
late-^ Handwriting  Manuals  and  Com- 
pendiums  ag  the  best  and  most  stim- 
ulating guides  for  teaching  hand- 
writing in  all  the  grades. 
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Penmanship  in  South  Bend  Business  College 


These  signatures  were  written  by  F.  A.  Stilson,  penman  in  the  South  Bend  Business  College.  South  Bend, 
Indiana.  Mr.  Stilson's  penmanship  is  quite  an  inspiration  to  the  students  in  the  South  Bend  Business  College 
and  he  has  found  penmanship  quite  an  asset. 


F.  A.  Stilson,  whose  photograph  ap- 
pears herewith,  is  teaching  penman- 
ship in  the  South  Bend  College  of 
Commerce,  South  Bend,  Indiana.  Mr. 
Stilson  has  taught  hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls  to  write  from  beginners 
through  college.  He  has  taught  in 
three  different  High  Schools — ten 
years  of  which  were  in  Central  of 
South  Bend,  and  two  years  in  Ply- 
mouth, Indiana. 

During  his  recent  High  School  work 
he  taught  penmanship  in  the  upper 
grades  and  supervised  in  all  of  the 
grades   in   both   city   schools. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  present 
herewith  some  of  Mr.  Stilson's  efforts 
with  the  oblique  pen. 


F.  A.  Stilson 

It  was  also  a  great  pleasure  for  us 
to  receive  a  large  list  of  subscriptions 
for  the  Educator  from  Mr.  Stilson. 


GIVES    TALKS    ON    PENMANSHIP 

From  the  Forest  Park  Press  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  we  received  a 
clipping  in  regard  to  a  talk  given  by 
Michael  C.  Leipholz  before  the  Boy 
Scouts.  Mr.  Leipholtz  gives  talks  on 
penmanship  using  many  of  the  fine 
pieces  of  work  which  he  has  pre- 
pared to  show  the  possibilities  and 
to  create  interest.  He  is  doing  a 
great  piece  of  work  in  spreading  the 
idea  that  boys  and  gills  need  to  give 
more  attention  to  handwriting,  espe- 
cially at  the  high  school  level.  He 
shows  how  penmanship  leads  to  other 
lines  of  pen  work  and  art. 


A   signature   by   S.   F.   Skolfield,   Portland,    Maine. 


SECURES    PENMANSHIP 
POSITION 

D.  M.  Zeller,  323  S.  Monroe  Street, 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  has  been  taking  Corre- 
spondence instruction  in  business  pen- 
manship iiiid  is  doing  some  very  fine 
work. 

We  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Zeller  stating  that  he  is  now 
teaching  penmanship  in  the  Tiffin 
Business  University.  Congratula- 
tions! 


The  Educator 
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This  unique  bird  was  flourished  and  sent  to  us  by  Francis  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  MichiKan.  Notice 
the  even  spacing  and  the  right  angle  crossings.  To  execute  a  specimen  of  this  kind  requires  consider- 
able  more   skill   than   you  might  suppose. 

Try  it  and  let  us  see  your  eflforts. 
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BROOKMIRE 

ECONOMIC 

SERVICE 


INVESTMENT 

AND 

ECONOMIC 
COUNSELORS 


Descriptive,  booklet 
of  Brookmire  Services  and 
sample  Bulletins  on  invest- 
ment, business  and  economic 
subjects  mailed  upon  request. 

Kindly  address  Depl.  37 

BROOKMIRE 

Corporation-JnufjtTn^nl  Counselors  and 
AdminislTalivt  Economists-Founded  1<J04 

551  Fiflli  Avenue.  New  York 


The   McGhee   Studio 

Makers  and  Designers  of 

FINE     DIPLOMAS 

Estimates   furnished 

143   East  State  Street 
Trenton,   N.  J. 


Beacom  College  Penman 


od  and  is  the  holder  of  nine  differen 
Penmanship  Certificates. 

During  the  sixteen  months,  Mi 
Warren  has  been  teaching  at  Beacon 
College,  the  students  have  won  ove 
1300  Zanerian  Certificates.  As 
other  indication  of  his  good  penman 
ship  he  is  a  holder  of  the  Gregg  Meda 
which  is  awarded  to  teachers  wh 
write  a  good  shorthand  style. 

Mr.  Warren  is  a  likeable  chap  am 
the  training  which  he  has  receivei 
in  penmanship  has  been  one  of  thi 
factors  which  have  caused  him  to  h 
very  painstaking  and  careful  in  al 
of  his  work. 


Enclosed  money  order  of  $1.50  fo 
one  year  subscription  to  the  Educatoi 
I   certainly   enjoy    every    issue    of   it 
Send  the  February  issue  early,  please 
ROSARIO  BABIN, 
Box  667, 
Berlin,  N.  H. 


HAROLD  W.  WARREN 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Warren  is  the  pen- 
manship instructor  at  Beacom  Col- 
lege, Wilmington,  Delaware.  Mr. 
Warren  is  a  young  man  of  especially 
high  penmanship  ability.  Mr.  Warren 
is  not  only  able  to  execute  a  very 
skillful  hand  but  is  also  one  of  the 
most  capable  penmanship  teachers  in 
the  United  States  judging  from  re- 
sults. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Beacom 
College  Commercial  Normal  Course 
and  has  had  several  summer  school 
courses.  He  began  his  penmanship 
career  under  the  direction  of  H.  W. 
Beacom,  one  of  America's  outstanding 
penmen.     He  studied  the  Zaner  Meth- 


W.  R.  Dellinger.  231  S.  Hartley  St« 
York,  Pennsylvania,  sent  a  roll  o'' 
specimens  containing  e  n  g  r  o  s  s  i  n  gil 
flourishing  and  cards,  all  of  a  ver;>' 
high  nature.  We  congratulate  him  oi  i 
his  skill.  i 


A  beautifully  addressed  envelop<| 
has  been  received  from  T.  M.  Tevis' 
the  penman  of  Chillicothe,  Missouri,    i 


OFFICE  MACHINES 

PRUITT 


SAVE   UP  TO  50%   ON  ' 

Addressing    Machines.    Dictating    Machines,   < 
Adding       Machines,      Typewriters,      Check-  i 
writers. 
Write   Pruitt.    134    Pruitt   Building,   Chicago    | 


This  poem  was  composed  by  O.  G.  Martz,  Supervisor  of  Handwriting, 
Norwood,  Ohio,  and  was  written  by  his  eleven  year  old  granddaughter. 
Mr.  Martz  reports  that  the  penmanship  work  in  the  Norwood  Schools 
is  moving  along  in  fine  shape  and  that  his  entire  family  is  in  good 
health,  including  four  grandchildren.  Mr.  Martz  has  a  fine  family  of 
four  grown  boys. 
Shirley   is   following   in   the   penmanship   footsteps   of  her  grandfather. 


The  Educator 
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A  PLEA   FOR   MORE   HANDWRIT- 
ING INSTRUCTION 

THE    NEXT    STEP— WHAT? 

After  analyzing  the  piesent  hand- 
writing- situation  in  our  elementary 
schools,  we  venture   to  ask  ourselves 

I  ■ — what  is   our  next  step  ? 

Here  is  the  picture  as  we  view  it  in 

'  moderately  modern  school  systems  of 
today.     Manuscript  or  print  is  being 

'  generally  accepted  in  many  first  and 

'  second  grades.  Some  are  using  it  as 
far  as  the  third  and  fourth  grades. 
An  occasional  system  is  using  it 
throughout   the    grades.      Not    a    few 

'  systems  are  discontinuing  instruction 

I  in  handwriting  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
grade.  This  presents  a  sad  picture 
which  indicates  that  many  girls  and 
boys  in  our  public  schools  are  re- 
ceiving only  two  or  three  years  in- 
struction in  cursive  writing — a  style 
for  which  they  will  find  urgent  need 

I  in  adult  life. 

I  Is  it  fair  to  the  child  to  deprive 
him  of  training  which  he  so  much 
needs  and  wants  ?  Can  we  censor  the 
teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  for 
lamenting  over  the  scrawly  product 
they  are  forced  to  read  when  ade- 
quate time  has  not  been  provided  for 
its  training  in  the  grades. 

There  is  only  one  solution  to  this 
chaotic  situation.  If  manuscript  is  to 
continue  in  the  primary  school — and 
from  present  indications  it  is  meeting 


the  need  satisfactorily,  then  the  time 
for  instruction  in  the  cursive  style 
must  extend  to  the  higher  levels.  It 
is  folly  to  assume  that  children  of 
this  age  do  not  require  training.  It 
is  here  where  accelerated  growth 
takes  place  both  with  nerves  and 
muscles  causing  uneven  movements 
in  performance  even  to  the  point  of 
illegibility.  It  is  an  accepted  fact 
that  habits  and  skills  decline  with 
disuse.  This  being  true  the  solution 
then  is  to  give  concentrated  training 
through  this  critical  period  until  the 
child  has  reached  a  satisfactory  level 
of  achievement.  The    Pen. 


Some  beautiful  specimens  have  been 
received    from    Charles    Romont,    83 

Montgomery   Street,  Boston,   Mass. 
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Write    for   information 

All  work  guaranteed. 

Diploma      Designing,      Engrossing      of 

Resolutions,    Memorials,   and 

Testimonials. 

Diploma    Filling    a    Specialty. 

Prices  from  3c  to  50c  each,  depending 

upon    style   and    quantity. 

"Best  in  the  West" 


HUFF 


TEACHERS  AGENCY 
Missoula,  Mont. 
Member  N.A.T.A. 

booklet    l'n?f    to   nuniht-i-s 


ALASKA    AND    THE    WEST 

Oood  teachers  needed.  Excellent  opportunities  all  departments. 
particularlj-  music.  For  best  placement  register  with  Huff's 
now — superior    placement    service    for    a    quarter    of    a    century. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  IN  DEMAND 
Our  Field  Middle  West  and  West 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

410  U   S.  NATL.  BANK  BLDG         willp«m  ruffes  p»  c    Ms.         DENVER.  COLO 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Plymouth  Bldg.,  A.  Gloor,  A.  M.,  Mgr.        | 
Largest,  Most  Successful  Agency  in  the  West 

SPECIAL  SERVICE — If  your  application  letter  and  personal  interview  do  not  bring  re- 
sults send  me  your  letter  with  $2.00  and  I  will  re-write  it  and  give  you  suggestions  for 
personal    interview. 


INK   THAT    LIVES 

Higgins  Eternal  Black  Writ- 
ing Ink  is  a  pure  carbon  ink. 
It  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper 
on  which  you  write  with  it.  It 
is  the  ink  for  all  public  docu- 
ments and  other  permanent 
records  .  .  .  for  signatures, 
forms  and  photographic  re- 
productions .  .  .  for  formal 
social  usage  .  .  .  for  instruc- 
tion in  penmanship,  where  its 
clarity  and  jet-black  writing 
commend  it  for  training  young 
fingers  to  develop  hand- 
writing of  character.  In  2  oz. 
and  3  oz.  cubes;  also  pints, 
quarts  and  gallons.  Ask  your 
stationer  for  Higgins  Eternal 
Black  Writing  Ink,  and  write 
with   an   ink  that  will   live. 

CHAS.H.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

271  NINTH  ST..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


HIGGINS 


A   SUCCESSFUL  PENMAN 

This  was  written  by  W.  S.  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Eaton  Burnett  Business 
College  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  He 
is  one  of  the  business  school  men  who 
takes  time  to  keep  his  arm  in  shape. 
He  has  found  this  interesting  and 
profitable.  He  has  used  penmanship 
to  good  advantage  in  the  schoolroom 
and  in  advertising. 
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DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,   Maine 


We  have  been  rather  handicapped 
in  various  ways  in  the  preparation  of 
our  lessons  for  the  Educator.  How- 
ever, hope  we  may  get  back  on  our 
usual  schedule  soon. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  kind 
words  of  the  Editors,  students  and 
professionals  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  regarding  our  efforts  in  the 
cause   of  penmanship  and   art. 

The  little  design  shown  herewith  is 
not  a  pretentious  one,  but  shows  a 
few  off-hand  strokes  and  some  free- 
hand lettering  which  may  prove  in- 
teresting. The  sentiment  expressed 
has  greater  meaning  today  than  ever 
before. 

The  flourish  is  given  as  an  exercise 
for  pen  command.  Grace  and  sym- 
metry are  its  features.  Use  a  flex- 
ible pen  and  free  flowing  ink.  A  Gil- 
lott  170  pen  for  the  lettering.  Good 
spacing  wust  be  observed. 
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An  alphabet  by  W.  B.  Buzby,  78  York  Street.  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  who  is  studying  lettering  by  correspondence  and 
from   the   Educator. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers  includingr  books  of  special 
educational  value  and  books  on  business  sub- 
jects. All  such  books  will  be  briefly  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  the  object  being:  to  givt  suffi- 
cient description  of  each  to  enable  our  readers 
to  determine  its  value. 


Economic  Geography,  Third  Edi- 
tion, by  Z.  Carleton  Staples,  Master, 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  G.  Morell 
York,  Professor  of  Commerce,  New- 
York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Al- 
bany, New  York.  Published  by  the 
South-Western  Publishing  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cloth  cover,  702 
pages. 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  Third  Edition. 
is  a  complete  revision  of  a  previous  edition 
now  widely  used.  In  revising-  the  textbook 
the  authors  have  retained  those  features  of 
the  previous  edition  which  were  popular  with 
students  and  teachers.  New  subject  matter 
has  been  added.  All  discussions  and  data 
have  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  all  topics 
have  been  carefully  checked  for  accuracy  and 
teachability. 

APPROACH.  You  may  approach  the  sub- 
ject from  three  distinct  points  of  view,  be- 
cause the  book  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
Part  I.  Man  and  His  Environment:  Part  11. 
Products  of  Commerce  and  Industry ;  and 
Part  III.  Regions  of  Commerce.  You  may 
teach  the  parts  in  the  sequence  in  which  they 
are  prt-sented  or  in  any  other  sequence  or 
combination   that  you   prefer. 

ORGANIZATION.  The  textbook  is  not  only 
divided  into  three  parts,  but  most  chapters 
are  also  divided  into  sections.  For  example. 
Chapter  I  is  divided  into  two  sections,  each 
of   which   is   suitable   for   an    assignment. 

PERMANENT  VALUE.  Wars  cause  po- 
litical boundaries  to  change  and  therefore 
textbooks  based  entirely  on  political  boun- 
daries are  likely  to  go  out  of  date  rapidly. 
However,  economic  and  racial  areas  do  not 
change  very  rapidly.  In  order  to  give  ECO- 
NOMIC GEOGRAPHY  a  degree  of  sUbility 
and  permanence,  the  authors  have  been  very 
careful  in  the  treatment  of  political  boun- 
daries. In  those  parts  of  the  world  where 
boundaries  are  likely  to  shift,  the  regions  are 
presented  by  natural  economic  and  racial 
areas,  such  as  "Central  Europe,"  "Mediter- 
ranean   Countries.*'    and    "Scandinavian    Coun- 


NEW  TOPICS.  Many  new  discussions  have 
been  added  in  order  to  give  the  student  in- 
formation about  the  latest  developments  and 
influences.  Those  topics  include  radio,  avia- 
tion, power  dams,  weather  bureaus,  and  soil 
erosion.  An  important  new  section  on  con- 
servation   has    been    introduced. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  The  book  contains  al- 
most 300  illustrations,  including  pictures, 
charts  and  maps.  Many  of  the  pictures  are 
shown  in  colors.  The  pictures  are  large 
enough  so  that  they  are  understandable.  Every 
illustration  serves  a  definite  purpose  in  en- 
riching  the    di; 


MAPS.  Many  new  maps  have  been  added. 
The  maps  are  clearer  and  larger  than  in  the 
older  edition.  Several  of  the  maps  are 
printed   in   colors. 

PICTORIAL  CHARTS.  Many  pictorial 
charts  have  been  introduced  to  make  the 
presentation  more  interesting  and  fascinat- 
ing. 

DATA  TABLES.  All  the  data  in  the  book 
and  in  the  appendix  have  been  brought  up  to 
date   according    to   the    latest    figures. 

VOCABULARY  AND  STYLE.  The  book 
has  been  very  carefully  written  so  that  it  has 
a  semifiction  style  that  grasps  the  attention 
of  the  student.  The  terminology  has  been 
kept  within  the  reading  ability  of  high  school 
students.  The  student's  interest  ia  maintained 
because  of  the  emphasis  on  reasons  and  prin- 
ciplee  rather  than  on  statistics  and  abstract 
facts. 


Success  Through   Salesmanship,  by 

J,  Murray  Hill,  First  Vice  President, 
Bowling  Green  Business  University, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  and  R.  G. 
Walters,  Personnel  Officer,  Grove  City 
College,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania. 
Published  by  the  South-Western  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cloth  cover,  436  pages. 

SUCCESS       THROUGH       SALESMANSHIP 

has  been  prepared  especially  for  private 
schools  and  colleges.  It  may  be  used  either 
with  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
training  in  salesmanship  or  with  students 
who  have  had  courses  in  salesmanship  in 
high   school. 

STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  PREPARING  FOR 
SALES  WORK  NEED  SALESMANSHIP. 
Some  students  who  use  this  textbook  may 
enter  sales  work  immediately  after  gradua- 
tion from  college.  Others  may  spend  a  pre- 
liminary period  in  an  office,  and  enter  sales 
work  later.  The  material  is  so  practical  that 
it  will   be  helpful    in    either   case. 

STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  PREPARING  FOR 
OFFICE  WORK  NEED  SALESMANSHIP. 
The  subject  of  salesmanship  has  great  value 
not  only  to  those  who  may  become  sales- 
people, but  also  to  prospective  office  workers. 
All  office  workers  must  use  the  principles  of 
salesmanship  in  applying  for  positions  and 
in  winning  promotion  after  they  are  em- 
ployed. They  likewise  use  the  principles  of 
salesmanship  in  their  contacts  with  outsiders 
who  may  visit  their  offices  or  with  whom 
thev   come   in   contact  by   teleohone  or  letter. 

SALESMANSHIP  APPLIED  TO  OFFICE 
WORK.  Since  the  book  is  intended  for  pros- 
pective office  workers  as  well  as  for  prospec- 
tive salespeople,  all  the  principles  discussed 
have  been  made  to  apply  to  the  work  of  book- 
keepers, stenographers,  and  other  office  em- 
ployees. 

DEVELOPING  A  GOOD  PERSONALITY. 
Success  in  any  work  depends  largely  upon 
the  possession  of  a  good  personality.  Two 
full  units  are  devoted  to  the  development  of 
personality. 

SALESMANSHIP  APPLIED  TO  LETTER 
WRITING.  A  full  unit  is  devoted  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  sales  letters. 
This   is   a   uniaue   feature  of   the  book. 

SALESMANSHIP  APPLIED  TO  ADVER- 
TISING. A  full  unit  is  also  devoted  to  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  salesmanship 
to  advertising,  which  is  merely  salesmanship 
in  printed  form.  This  likewise  is  a  unique 
feature  of   the   textbook. 

SAT-FSMANSHIP  APPLIED  TO  GETTING 
A  POSITION.  Regardless  of  how  skilled  they 
may  be  in  their  own  occupations,  bookkeepers 
and  stenographers  frenuently  have  difficulty 
in  getting  positions.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  sell  themselves.  Unit  24  shows  the  stu- 
den  how  to  apply  the  principles  of  selling  to 
getting  a  job.  This  unit  is  especially  valuable 
to   voung   graduates. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  TEXTBOOK.  Text- 
book questions  are  used  to  determine  whether 
the   students   undersUnd   what  they   have   read. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  DISCUSSION.  The  dis- 
cussion  problems  force  the  student  to  apnly 
the     principles     of     salesmanship      to     specific 

PROJECTS.  Projects  accompany  every 
unit.  They  renuire  orieinal  work  on  the  part 
of  students  and  are  intended  to  develop  skill 
in   the  various   ohases  of   selling. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  Numerous  pictures  il- 
lustrate the  principles  applied  to  sales  situa- 
tions. In  addition,  many  illustrations  show 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  salesman- 
ship to  the  work  of  bookkeepers,  stenogra- 
ph-^rs.   and   other  emnlnvees. 

TEACHERS'  MANUAL.  The  teachers' 
manual  provides  helpful  teaching  suggestions 
and  solutions  to  the  three  types  of  problems 
and  projects.  It  is  furnished  free  to  each 
teacher  who  uses  the  textbook  for  classroom 
instruction. 

Applied     Business     Arithmetic,     by 

Preston  E.  Curry  and  Ralph  R.  Rice, 
University  High  School.  Oakland, 
Calif.  Published  by  the  South-West- 
ern  Publishing  Comnany,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.     Cloth  cover,  576  pages. 

APPLIED  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC  is  a 
striking  new  revision  of  a  previous  edition 
that  was  published  under  the  title  of  BUSI- 
NESS  ARITHMETIC.  Part  I  is  devoted  to 
those  business  calculations  that  are  of  par- 
ticular    interest     to    the    individual     but    that 


are  also  necessary  in  a  business  occupation. 
Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  calculations  that  are 
especially    required    of    employees    in    business. 

ORGANIZATION.  This  textbook  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts:  Part  I.  BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC  FOR  PERSONAL  USE;  and 
Part  II,  ARITHMETIC  FOR  BUSINESS 
USE.  Each  part  is  divided  into  units,  and 
the  units  are  subdivided  into  sections.  Each 
unit  is  devoted  to  a  group  of  related  types 
of    calculations. 

FUNCTIONAL  PRESENTATION  OF  FUN- 
DAMENTALS. The  authors  have  carefully 
avoided  the  abstract  presentation  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  other  processes.  Addition  is  in- 
troduced in  the  first  lesson.  It  is  made  prac- 
tical but  simple  by  basing  it  on  deposit 
tickets.  The  next  lesson  involves  addition 
and  subtraction  based  on  check  stubs.  The 
functional  presentation  in  Units  1.  2,  and  3 
covers    all    the    fundamental    operations. 

TEACHING  PLAN.  Careful  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  organization  of  definite 
steps    in    the    teaching    procedure.      This    teach- 


ng   pro 


edur 


interesting   discussion 

(2)  Practical    problems 

(3)  Drills   for  accuracy   and  speed 

(4)  Optional   problems 

The   following   types    of   problems   occur   at  the 
end    of    each    unit: 

(5)  Questions    for   class    discussion,   covering 
the  entire  unit 

(6)  Oral   review   problems,   covering  the  en- 
tire unit 

(7)  Review    problems,     covering    the    entire 
unit 

(S)  Projects,  covering  the  entire  unit 
VARIETY  AND  SUPPLY  OF  PROBLEMS. 
A  study  of  the  teaching  plan  will  disclose  the 
procedure  for  developing  a  thorough  mastery. 
Adequate  provision  has  been  made  to  take 
care  of  students  with  varying  abilities  and  to 
provide  materials  for  various  classroom  ad- 
ministrative plans.  There  are  plenty  of  prob- 
lems   with    each    unit. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  APPLIED  BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
several    types    of    illustrations    as    follows: 

(1)  Business    forms  as   a   basis   of    discussion 

(2)  Pictorial   diagrams 

(3)  Pictures 

(4)  Graphs,   charts,  and  maps 

(5)  Tables 

CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 
APPLIED  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC  corre- 
lates closely  with  other  commercial  subjects. 
The  following  are  a  few  specific  ways  in 
which  this  correlation  is  obtained: 

(1)  Bookkeeping 

(2)  Selling 

(3  \    Office    practice 
(4)    General   business 

(6)  Commercial   law 

Introductory  Economics  (Second 
Edition) ,  by  James  Harvey  Dodd, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Mary  Washington  College, 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  Published 
by  the  South-Western  Publishing 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cloth 
cover,  596  pages. 

INTRODUCTORY  ECONOMICS.  Second 
Edition,  is  a  thorough  and  an  up-to-date  re- 
vision of  a  textbook  that  has  been  exception- 
ally popular  because  of  its  clear,  simple,  and 
lucid  manner  in  presenting  economic  prin- 
ciples in  terms  of  the  everyday  life  of  the 
individual.  Many  new  improvements  and 
many    new     topics     have    been     added     in     this 

APPROACH.  A  carefully  selected  approach 
has  been  used  in  this  revision  in  order  that 
the  subject  matter  content  will  have  an  im- 
mediate appeal  to  the  imagination  and  the 
interest  of  the  student  without  confusing 
him  wih  technical  theories.  For  instance. 
Part  I,  which  includes  the  first  three  chap- 
ters, provides  a  natural  background  or  set- 
ting for  the  presentation  of  the  various  eco- 
nomic  problems   that  are  to  follow. 

ORGANIZATION.  The  subject  matter  is 
organized  in  such  a  manner  that  new  knowl- 
edge is  built  upon  old  knowledge.  In  other 
words,  the  student  proceeds  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  This  plan  is  not  only  de- 
veloped throughout  the  entire  book,  but  it  ia 
also  followed  as  a  definite  plant  within  each 
chapter.  Appropriate  subject  matter  is  care- 
fully grouped  in  each  part  and  each  part 
logically  follows  the  preceding  topics. 
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A  very  fine  piece  of  lettering  by  Angelo  M.  Rassu,  Greenwich, 
Connecticut.  Study  the  simplicity  of  the  lettering.  In  work  of 
this  kind,  legibility  is  of  first  importance.  The  beginner  is  likely 
to  under  estimate  the  importance  of  having  every  letter  and  word 
easily  read.  If  you  will  please  your  customers,  make  the  work 
easily  read.  This  especially  applies  to  initial  letters.  By  using 
different  colors,  one  can  make  the  letters  stand  out  very  prom- 
inent. Frequently  the  letter  is  of  one  color  and  the  background 
is  of  gold  or  the  letter  may  be  in  gold  and  the  background  in  color. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  see  your  efforts  on  this  piece  of  work. 
We  are  always  glad  to  receive  specimens  and  photographs  of  work 
from  penmen  and  engrossers.  It  is  only  because  of  the  generosity 
of  our  good  friends  that  we  are  able  to  publish  the  fine  work 
which  we  do  in  the  Educator  each  month. 


WORTH  REMEMBERING 

The  great  merchant,  Marshall  Field, 
once  made  a  list  of  "Twelve  Things 
to  Remember."     Here  it  is: 

The  value  of  time 

The  success  of  perseverance 

The  pleasure   of  working 

The  dignity  of  simplicity 

The  worth  of  character 

The  power   of  kindness 

The  influence  of  example 

The  obligation  of  duty 

The  wisdom  of  economy 

The  virtue  of  patience 

The  improvement  of  talent 

The  joy  of  originating 


SETTING    THE  EXAMPLE 

Mr.  F.  A.  Stilson,  Instructor  of 
penmanship  in  South  Bend  College 
of  Commerce,  South  Bend,  Indiana 
has  a  class  of  well  trained  business 
writers.  Forty  of  his  pupils  were 
recently  awarded  Business  School 
Certificates.  Mr.  Stilson  himself, 
writes  a  beautiful  hand. 


PENMANSHIP   IN   HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Several  well  written  specimens 
have  been  received  showing  the  work 
being  done  in  the  Yuma,  Arizona, 
Union  High  School  where  penman- 
ship is  being  taught  by  Miss  Jessie 
Bryce. 


A   HOBBY 

A  very  fine  ornamental  specimen 
and  cards  have  been  received  from 
Jno.  Bollinger,  Manager  of  the  La- 
Crosse  Lumber  Company,  Pearl,  Il- 
linois. 

While  Mr.  Bollinger  devotes  most 
of  his  time  to  other  things  he  turns 
out  work  which  many  professional 
penmen  would  be  proud  to  be  able  to 
equal. 


THE    COVER 

The  cover  this  month  was  made  by 
E.  D.  Griffith,  the  sign  painter,  let- 
terer  and  engrosser  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Griffith  visited  the  Educator  of- 
fice recently  and  showed  us  a  stack  of 
very  fine  work.  Mr.  Griffith  has  a 
wide  experience  in  lettering  and  has 
a  splendid  business  in  Dayton. 


Do  You  Want  a  Position? 

If  you  want  to  improve  yourself  in  pen- 
manship and  engrossing  and  secure  a  good 
position    come    to 

The    Zanerian   College   of    Penmanship, 

Columbus,    Ohio 

612    N.   Park   St.  Write    for   Circular 
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Supplementary  copies   for   practice,  by   F.   B.  Courtney,   Detroit,   Mich. 
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This  specimen  by  Fielding:  Schofield  was  loaned  to 
us  by  D.  L.  Stoddard,  publisher  of  Gems,  R.  R.  4, 
Box    141,  Indianapolis,   Indiana. 
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PROGRESS 


Single   Copy,   postpaid.   $1.00 

A  large  design  known  as  C.  P.  Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flourishing. 
It  represents  an  eagle,  forceful  and  lifelike,  winging  himself  through 
intricate  curves  and  branches  with  much  energy.  It  is  on  a  fine  plate 
paper  22x28  inches,  and  the  original  of  this  design  hangs  on  the  walls 
of   the   Zanerian    College   of    Penmanship.   Columbus,    Ohio. 

If  you  admire  beauty  and  cur\*e.  contrast  and  skill,  get  "Progress" 
and  hang  it  on  your  wall.  It  also  makes  an  appropriate  prize  to 
present  to  the  student  who  makes  the  most  improvement  in  penman- 
ship. Securely  mailed  in  a  tube,  postpaid,  for  but  $1.00.  Special 
prices   in    quantities. 

Your  school  name  or  the  name  of  any  individual  artistically  let- 
tered  on    "Progress'*    m   Old    English    for    50c   extra. 


ZANER-BLOSER 
612  N.  Park  St. 


COMPANY 

Columbus,  Ohio 


THE  "HOME"  OF 

um&6a  and  uml&tt 

'hotel  ' 

FORT  HAYES 

#  A  batter  ploc*  to  <lay  in  Ohio's  Capital  -  bctttr 
accommodatient,  food  and  service.  .  .Coffee  Shop  and 
popular  Mikado  Cocktail  Bar.  Both  Air-Conditioned. 
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350R00MS 

WITH  BATH  From 


From   the   Harris   Studio,   Chicago,   111. 


AIR  CONDITIONED 

•  GUEST    ROOMS   •   LOBBY 

•  PRIVATE    DINING    ROOMS 

R.I.GRIFFITH,  Mqr. 
ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 


COLUMBUS 

OHIO  ^ 
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Hotel  Philadelphian 

Highly  Recommended  by  Experienced  Travelers  the  World  Over  for  its  Warm  Hospi- 
tality ;  its  Excellent  Cuisine  Served  in  Comfortably  Air-Conditioned  Restaurants ;  its 
Convenient  Location  to  the  Business  Section:  and  its  Unlimited  Parking  Facilities. 
600  ROOMS  with  Bath  From  $2.50  Up 

DANIEL  CRAWFORD,  JR.,  President  &  General  Manager 
39th  and  Chestnut  Streets  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BACK  NUMBERS  OF  THE  EDUCATOR 

Here  may  be  the  opportunity  to  secure  missing  volumes  for  your  library.  We  have  the  following  back 
issues  of  The  Educator  which  we  shall  sell  at  15c  per  copy,  postpaid,  as  long  as  they  la.=t.  First  come 
— first  served.     Send  your  order — we  may   have  issues  you  specially  want. 


NUMBER 
March  1931 
November   1931 


l)e 


1931 


Febr 


uary    1932 
ary    1932 
March   1932 
April    1932 
May   1932 
June   1932 
September   1932 
November   1932 
March    1933 
February   1934 
March   1934 
April    1934 
May    1934 
June   1934 
September   1934 


NUMBER 

September  1935 
January   1936 
February   193C 
April   1936 
November   1936 
December   1936 
January    1937 
February    1937 
March   1937 
April    1937 
May    1937 
June   1937 
September   1938 
December   1938 
February    1939 
April    1939 
May    1939 
June   1939 


We   also   have  the  following  complete  volumes   which   we    will   sell    at    $1.50   per   volume, 
will  be  broken. 

QUANTITY  VOLUME 

1 September  1927    to    June  1928 

1 September  1929    to    June  1930 

1 September  1930    to    June  1931 

1 September  1931    to   June  1932 

8 September  1932    to    June  1933 

5 September  1933    to   June  1934 

14 September  1934    to    June  1935 

16 September  1935    to    June  1936 

1 September  1936    to    Jane  1937 

8 September  1937    to    June  193f 

It September  1938    to    June  1939 


No   volume 
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THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Rest  up  before  you  hit  the  Fair!  Sleep  in  one  of 
Maryland's  most  comfortable  beds  and  start  out  next 
morning  completely  refreshed.  700  rooms,  bars 
serving  drinks  as  you  like  'em  and  restaurants  that 
demonstrate  why  Maryland  is  famous  for  fine  food! 

RATES      FROM      $3. 

THE  LORD  BALTIMORE  HOTEL 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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HOTEL 


agteatHoteC 


I        FROM  S3.00  A  DAY,  SINGLE   •    FROM  $4.50  DOLBLE 

I        LARGE,      BRIGHT      ROOMS,      NEWLY      FURNISHED 
1        NEWLY  DECORATED!  EACH  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH! 

HOTEL 

M'ALPIN 

!       BROADWAY  AT  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Undat  KNOTT  Management       JOHN  J.  WOELFLE.  Manager 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL  FOR 
COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 
AND  OTHERS 


The  Bowling  Green  College  of  Commerce  will  offer 
this  summer  special  service  through  two  terms,  one 
beginning  June  10  and  ending  July  13,  the  other  be- 
ginning  July    15    and    ending    August    17. 

Twelve  semester  hours  of  credit.  The  usual  high 
type  of  professional  training  that  this  institution  has 
given  will  be  given  the  coming  summer,  with  added 
features  and  improvements.  A  student  may  begin  a 
course,  or  take  solid  classroom  work  for  which  he  will 
get  college  credit,  or  take  professional  training,  or 
review,  or  improve  his  certification  standing,  or  im- 
prove his  chances  for  getting  a  position,  or  a  better 
one  than  he  has. 

Commercial  Teacher  Training,  Accounting,  Business 
Administration,  and  Methods  of  teaching  these  and  a 
number   of   the    social   subjects. 

Ask   for   Summer   School   Bulletin 
COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 

of     the 

Bowling  Green   Business  University 

Inc. 

bowling  green,  kentucky 

Only  one  hour's  ride  from  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 


Traveler!  acclaim  the  line  food  in 
the  two  modern  restaurants  -  the 
Steamboat  Cabin  Coffee  Shop  and 
the  Old  English  Tap  Room  -they 
praise  the  friendly  atmosphere  and 
fine  service  -  and  they  never  forget 
the  modern  rooms  and  the  IDEAL 
LOCATION  of  the  MarkTwoin. 


300  ROOMS 

pow. 


'2 


O.  E.TRONNES,  MGR. 

ST.  LOUIS 


ONE  OF  THE  ALBERT  PICK  HOTELS 
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/i  me  A 
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Hotel  Philadelphian 

Highly  Recommended  by  Experienced  Travelers  the  World  Over  for  its  Warm  Hospi- 
tality ;  its  Excellent  Cuisine  Served  in  Comfortably  Air-Conditioned  Restaurants ;  its 
Convenient  Location  to  the  Business  Section;  and  its  Unlimited  Parking  Facilities. 

600  ROOMS  with  Bath  From  $2.50  Up 
DANIEL  CRAWFORD,  JR.,  President  &  General  Manager 


39th  and  Chestnut  Streets 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE     1939 

COLLEGE    BLUE    BOOK 

SINCE    1923 

The  Standard  Reference  Work  of  Higher  Education 

700  PAGES—  INCREASE  OF  OVER  100 


It-  brings  to  you  for  instant  reference  the    basic    facts,    ratings,   entrance, 

fees,  resources. 


Used  constantly  by  College  and  School  officials,  by  Guidance  Committees  and  by  Lead- 
ing Libraries. 

Covers  652  Colleges  and  Universities.  563  Junior  and  119  Negro  Colleges. 
Also  2613  Professional  Schools  of  Aeronautics,  Agriculture,  Architecture,  Commerce. 
Dentistry,  Education,  Engineering,  Forestry,  Journalism,  Law,  Library  Science,  Medi- 
cine, Nursing,  Osteopathy,  Optometry,  Pharmacy,  Social  Work,  Theology,  and  Schools 
of  Technology.  

567  Universities  around  the  World.    Full  page  color  State  Maps  in  Educational  Atlas. 

^      _  Address  the  Editor— Dr.  H.  W.  Hurt 

Price    SA    ff  ^  '^0^  Riverside  Drive 

"^"  ■  "  New  York  City 
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THE  "HOME"  OF 

Gmteiu  a^  G^loit 

liOTEL    ^ 

FORT  HAYES 

#  A  batter  plat*  t*  ilay  in  Ohio's  Capital  -  b*tt«r 
occommodotiaiu,  load  and  tarvi**. .  .C*H«*  Shop  and 
popular  Mikado  Coditail  lor.  toth  Air-Conditionod. 

350RQ0MS 

WITH  BATH  Fi«m 


Ut(Ct 

'"rtir  r  (  . 

toll!' « 5 


AIR  CONDITIONED 

•  GUEST   lOOMS   •  LOtBY 

•  PRIVATE   DINING   ROOMS 

LLCIIFFITK  Mfc 
ONI  OF  THE  AltERT  PICK  HOTELS 


COLUMBUS 

OHIO  ^ 


Extraordinary  Methods 

Qourses  For 
Commercial  Teachers 

The  Gregg  Summer  Session  has  been  the  pathway 
to  better  teaching  for  thousands  of  men  and  women 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Going  to  the 
Gregg  Summer  Session  is  more  than  merely  attending 
a  "Summer  School."  It  is  a  way  that  will  enlarge 
your  vision,  broaden  your  experience,  refresh  the 
tired  imagination,  give  you  "new  ways  to  do  old 
things  better,"  and  enable  you  to  recapture  the  am- 
bition to   be  a   leader   in   your   profession. 

Courses  are  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  experienced  teachers,  as  well  as  those  about  to 
enter  this  profession.  Graduates  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  enthusiastically  recommend 
the  practical  courses  of  study. 

The   1940   Session  begins   July   8    and   closes 
August  16.    Write  today  for  special  bulletin. 

THE  GREGG   COLLEGE 


6  North  Michigon  Avenue 


Chicago,  lllinoii 


Provides  for  Variation 
in  Students^  Abilities 


New  Standard  Typewriting 


Abundant   Material 

Correct  Forms  Only 

Best  Current  Usage 

Clear,   Concise   Direc- 
tions 

Interesting  Topical 
Arrangement 

Distinct  Type 
Durable  Binding 
Good   Illustrations 


Nathaniel  Altholz 

Director   of   Commercial  Education, 
Board  of  Education, 
City  of  Neia  York 


Charles  E.  Smith 

and      Specialist  in    Typeviriting   Instruction, 
Trainer  of  Every  World's  Professional 
Typewriting   Champion 


We  might  elaborate  one  feature  after  another — the  topical  arrangement  of  applied 
problem  material;  the  interesting,  instructive,  carefully  selected  exercise  and  project 
material;  the  constant  attention  to  the  interest  and  convenience  of  pupil  and  teacher; 
the  method  by  vrhich  the  entire  class,  with  no  slighting  of  individual  aptitude,  mas- 
ters the  keyboard  together. 

But  it  all  comes  dovrn  to  just  this:  Here  is  the  typeviriting  text  which  tinll  serve 
you  best.  New  Standard  Typewriting  is  now  in  wide  use,  in  every  case  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Embodying  ideas  gathered  from  exceptional  experience 
and  thorough  understanding  of  actual  classroom  problems,  it  stands  approved  by 
every   test   of  expert   opinion    and    practical    demonstration. 


The  Most   USABLE   Text  Ever  Devised 


PITMAN  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 
New  York  Chicane 
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ZANERIAN 


July  5  to  Aug.  16 


A  training  school  for  teachers  of  practical  penmanship,    supervisors    of    handwriting, 
professional  penmen,  engrossing  artists  and  all  interested  in  good  handwriting. 


If  you  desire  to  increase  your  eflS- 

\    ciency  as  a  teacher,  increase  your  in- 

\  come,   prepare  for   a   position,   or   to 

acquire  an  art  which  will   serve  you 

well  as  a  business,  as  a  sideline  or  as  a 

hobby,  attend  The  Zanerian. 

You  can  prepare  in  The  Zanerian 
to  teach  handwriting  in  public  or  pri- 
vate schools,  supervise  handwriting, 
execute,  plain  or  fancy  penmanship, 
engrossers  script,  text  lettering,  en- 
grossing, illuminating,  designing,  flour- 
ishing, blackboard  writing,  manuscript 
writing  for  primary  grades  and  pen 
work  of  all  kinds. 


Thousands  of  persons  have  received 
inspiration  and  training  from  The 
Zanerian.  If  you  are  seeking  in- 
struction enriched  by  experience  and 
are  ambitious  to  achieve  success  along 
penmanship  lines.  The  Zanerian  offers 
you  service  you  need  and  cannot  se- 
cure elsewhere. 

Facing  the  future  with  optimism 
and  confidence,  anticipating  enlarged 
opportunities  for  the  institution  and 
its  students,  we  invite  all  who  desire 
to  succeed  in  penmanship  to  join  us 
this  summer.  All  former  students  and 
others  who  have  only  a  short  vaca- 
tion are  urged  to  spend  it  in  The 
Zanerian. 


Write  for  summer  school  circular   and    information. 


Co/umbus.  Oh/o 


<CHE 


America's  Only  Handwriting  Magazine 
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TRI-STATE     COMMERCIAL     EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Tri- 
State  Commercial  Educational  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  April  26,  27  at 
the  Hotel  William  Penn,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  A  delightful  semi- 
formal  reception,  dance  and  bridge 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  April 
26.  Miss  Jean  Ludebuehl  and  com- 
mittee were  in  charge  of  arrange- 
ments. 

A  business  meeting  and  election  of 
officers  opened  the  Saturday  program 
at  9:45  a.m.  Two  interesting  and 
forceful  addresses  followed  the  busi- 
ness meeting.  The  speakers  and 
their  subjects  were: 


Olive   A.   Mellon, 

Secretary  The  National  Handwriting 
Council;  1st  Vice-Pres.,  National 
Ass'n.  Penmanship  Teachers  and 
Supervisors;  Pres.,  Dep't.  of  Hand- 
writing, New  Jersey  State  Teachers' 
Ass'n;  Supervisor  of  Handwriting, 
Atlantic   City,  N.  J. 
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Published   monthly    (except  July   and    August) 
By  THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO.. 
612   N.    Park   St.,    Columbus.    O. 

E.  A.   LUPFER Editor 

PARKER   ZANER  BLOSER Business  Mgr. 


IMPROVE  YOURSELF 

A  few  years  ago  we  met  a  young  $30.00  a  month  country  teacher 
with  a  limited  education  and  little   prospects  for  advancement. 

Being  ambitious  he  took  extension  work  and  attended  summer 
schools  until  today  he  holds  a  fine  position  in  a  large  school  and  has 
a  degree. 

How  are  you  planning  to  spend  your  summer  vacation? 


"Consumer  Education"  by  G.  B. 
Ussery  assistant  to  George  H.  Den- 
nison.  General  Manager  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Ussery  spoke  for  Mr. 
Dennison  who  was  ill. 

"Democracy"  by  Dr.  Ralph  C. 
Hutchinson,  President,  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 

At  the  luncheon  meeting  which  was 
held  in  the  ballroom,  the  speaker 
was  Senator  Wayland  Brooks,  of  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  Senator  Brooks'  ad- 
dress was  "Keeping  the  United 
States  Out  of  War."  About  250 
members  were  present  at  the  lunch- 
eon. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Elliott  of  the  Elliott 
School  of  Commerce,  Wheeling  West 
Virginia,  was  elected  president  of  the 
organization  for  1941.  The  other 
officers   elected   are : 

First  Vice  President,  Alan  C. 
Lloyd,  Munhall  High  School,  Mun- 
hall,  Pennsylvania. 

Second  Vice  President,  Elizabeth 
Seberry,  Langley  High  School,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer,  Robert  L.  Fawcett,  Pea- 
body  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Secretary,  Zelma  Bundy,  John  Mar- 
shall High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Members  of  the  Board,  F.  H.  Sum- 
rail,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City, 
Pennsylvania;  Dr.  R.  J.  Worley,  Du- 
quesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

GALIA   M.   NULL. 
Secretary  1939-40. 


Alma    Dorst, 
President  of  The  National  Handwrit- 
ing   Council,   is    Supervisor    of   Hand- 
writing in  Oak  Park,  111. 


If  you  think  your  handwrit- 
ing is  unimportant,  consider 
this:  Why  write  if  people  can- 
not read  what  you  have  writ- 
ten.— By  C.  W.  Foulk,  Ohio 
State  University. 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE.    S1.50    A    YEAR 

(To  Canada.   10c  more;  foreign  30c  more) 

Single  copy,  25c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
romptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the  old 
s  well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  upon  request 


THE  EDUCATOR  is  the  best  medium  through 
which  to  reach  business  college  proprietors  and 
managers,  commercial  teachers  and  students, 
and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy  must  reach 
our  ofBce  by  the  10th  of  the  month  for  the 
issue  of  the  following  month. 


Business  Writing 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer 


Check  up.  Now  is  the  time  to  check  up  and  see  where  you  need  more  drill.  Write  the  alphabet  a  number  of 
times  in  your  best  style.  Select  the  best  one  and  compare  it  with  the  copy.  In  what  way  does  your  alphabet 
need  improving  ? 


?i 


/ 


/  2  3  a^  (^  7  s-f  o 


^^uy 


^t^     c^     d^   -^ 


We  are  giving  you  many  exercises  for  you  to  study  and   review.     Use  the  ones  which  will  help  you  most. 


a. 


^:^^  .^5?> 


Most   down    strokes   should    be    straight   and    on    main    slant.     Are  yours? 


Check   the   width   and   height   of  your   letters.      Swing   along  freely. 


^  f<d  /■'^  (3  (3  (3 


Are  your  ovals  graceful  and  two-thirds  as  wide  as  high  ? 


(/^       ,iS^--C3^'-Z3^''Z3t-'^3^--^ 


Your  writing  should  not  be  crowded.     Words  should  be  plain. 


C^\ 
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Repeat  each  letter  many  times.     Does   your   page   look   spotted  or  careless?     Is   your  spacing  uniform? 


>^^^f.j^mm. 


^>S^    .,jS^    -,>S^  ^>&^Z7'C7'C^   ^  ^  ^-^-^^-^^^^ 
Are  capitals  three  times  as  large  as  small   letters  ? 


Are  your  low  letters  all  the  same  in  height? 


^r^  r/f 


Do  you  know  that  good  writing  will   help  you   to   get  a    job? 


Do  you  like  to  write  ?     Do  you  write  easily  ? 


^ 


^uiiim/£^  ..iiiii^ 


yruTV  91. 


Does  each  letter   rest  on  the  line  ? 


^<Ky2y 


-t^':>^z.^€^' 


Do  you  get  your  letters  too  large  or  too  small  ? 


O — 27^ 


To  do  any  skillful  thing  well   it  requires  considerable   amount    of    practice.      Repeating   letters    is    one    of    the    best 
movement  drills  you  can   practice. 


10 
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// 


Do  you  use  a  free  movement  in  all  your  writing? 


-^^-/^'^    ^-^-^ 


Are  your  small  loops  open  and   plain  ? 


Backs  of  some  letters  should   be  straight  and  firm. 


Check  the  top  and  bottom  loops.     They  should  be  equal. 


''irlrT'y 


Do  your  letters   slant  the   same?     Pull   down  towards   center  of  body. 


Are  your  turns  and  angles  clear  ? 


o^a? 


"7^  -T^r  T^T  ^^  77^7" 


Watch  arrangement  of  the  entire  page. 


Kinks  in  the  line   show   slow   movement. 


V  1 


Study  and  practice  on  the  individual  letters.     Be  sure  that  you  know  the  correct  shape  of  the  letter  before  attempt- 
ing to  maki;  it.     Practice  on  individual  strokes  is  advised. 
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/  //    I  a  /   7.  .y  A  JTD 


Can  you  read  each  figure  ?     Do   you  put  your  figures   in   straight  rows  ? 

Practice  them  in  columns  and  be   sure  that  each  figure  is  unmistakably  legible.     Are  your  figures  small  and  neat? 
Office    workers    should   be    good    on    figuring    and    in    making   them. 

Try  not  to  crowd  your  writing.     It  should  be  even   and   spread  enough   to   be   free    in    appearance.     Do   your   close 
your  loops?     How  is  the  space  in  s,  o  and   a?      Keep  your  letters  clear. 


i     Again   write  the   alphabet  using  words.    Compare   it  with    former    alphabets.     Have    you    improved?     If    improve- 
ment comes  slow,  don't  give  up.     You  will  succeed  if  you    persevere   intelligently. 


..--7  _/■■;? 

r'  "^A^'i-P 

^h    -V- 

i/l 

y  C--'t-' 

/y/r%^-p 

^-&. 

A>/^'^ 

5^'"1> 

<:^ 

'/y 

fJl^Zj^ 

<;•  ,/-<;...'- 

'■<:.,   ^.j_.,    ^/ 

-<'-•'  <?.. 

^, 

(f^:       y)           ^■"■'■^■- 

-#,# 

a&cr 

a^ 

/^ 

1'  -, 

£_^:^5:^:: 

/"^ 

'/  .JsA- 

-A-:^..- 

vf?- 

:Pj 

.--^y  /^iy'i  ^'■/../' 

Study  final  strokes.     They  should  curve  the  same  and  be  the  same  in  length.     Are  yours   uniform? 
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"Handwriting--Its  Relation  to  Physical 
and  Mental  Health'' 


IDA  S.  KOONS 
Handwriting  Supervisor,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


From  the  days  of  oui-  early  fathers 
down  to  the  present  time  education 
has  been  acknowledged  as  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

The  three  R's— Reading,  Writing 
and  Arithmetic  —  are  the  funda- 
mentals of  education  and  without 
these  a  child  can  make  no  progress 
in  school  or  in  community  life. 

Professor  Robert  Woellner,  head  of 
vocational  guidance  at  Chicago  Uni- 
versity says:  "The  primary  purpose 
of  the  schools  still  is  and  always 
should  remain  to  teach  the  three 
R's.  What  is  left  over  in  funds  and 
energy  may  be  used  for  character 
building."  We  would  add  to  this  ci- 
tizenship   and    competence. 

We've  expanded  the  early  three 
R's  and  enlarged  the  activities  to  en- 
rich  the   child's   opportunity. 

Handwriting  has  a  very  important 
relation  to  physical  and  mental 
health. 

Good  physical  health  is  of  utmost 
importance  and  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  keep  it  and  protect  it.  School 
superintendents  and  school  boards 
are  building  finer  and  better  equip- 
ped buildings  as  time  moves  on. 
Heating,  ventilating,  and  lighting  are 
of  the  best  type.  Even  in  the  older 
buildings  new  heating,  ventilating 
and  lighting  systems  are  installed. 
The  thermostats  keep  the  room  at 
even  temperafures.  Ventilation  of 
school  rooms  is  a  problem.  In  our 
new  buildings  we  have  air  circulating 
units  installed  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant flow  of  fresh  air.  School 
rooms  are  equipped  with  indirect 
lighting-  systems  and  we  have  no 
shadows  to  guard  against.  We  must 
have  good  heating,  ventilation,  and 
lighting  to  have  a  successful  hand- 
writing lesson.  Good  light  relieves 
eyestrain;  on  dark  days  teachers 
write  larger  on  the  board  and  often 
use  light  yellow  chalk  which  pro- 
tects the  eyesight  and  lessens  eye  fa- 
tigue. 

In  a  new  school  in  Marion  County, 
Indiana,  they  have  "white  black- 
boards". In  place  of  the  black  slate 
or  black  composition  board  there  are 
sections  of  plate  glass  ground  to  pre- 
sent a  proper  surface.  Writing  is 
best  done  with  charcoal.  When  using 
white  chalk  on  blackboards  there  is 
often  a  glare  and  blurring  of  ma- 
terial placed  upon  the  board.  By 
using  the  "white  blackboards"  per- 
fect visibility  may  be  had  from  all 
parts  of  the  room.  Colored  crayon 
may  be  used  to  good  advantage,  too. 


The  desks  must  be  adjusted  to  fit 
the  child  so  that  an  easy  healthful 
position  of  the  body  may  be  had. 
Good  posture  is  necessary  to  good 
health  for  it  aids  respiration,  cir- 
culation, digestion,  and  glands  of  in- 
ternal secretion.  It  also  relieves 
muscular  and  nervous  strain.  One  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  hand- 
writing is  good  posture  and  good 
position. 

Good  mental  health  may  depend  on 
good  physical  health.  Dr.  Laurance 
Shaffer  of  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  in  "The  Psychology  of 
Adjustment"  gives  the  following: 
"The  aims  of  education  and  mental 
hygiene  should  be  the  same,  namely 
the  development  and  training  of  the 
individual  for  effective  living  in  his 
social  environment.  Popular  opinion 
and  the  judgments  of  educational 
philosophers  unite  in  recognizing  that 
the  most  important  outcomes  of  edu- 
cation are  the  general  habits  and  at- 
titudes that  make  the  individual  bet- 
ter able  to  attack  his  life  problems 
rather  than  the  specific  skills  and  bits 
of  information  that  he  acquires." 

Dr.  Henry  Link,  internationally 
known  psychologist,  in  his  book  "The 
Rediscovery  of  Man"  demonstrates 
that  by  right  habits  and  attitudes 
inspired  by  right  standards  and 
training  the  individual  will  grow  into 
strength.  He  says  "Personality  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  individual 
has  learned  to  convert  his  energies 
into  habits  or  activities  which  suc- 
cessfully influence  other  people."  In 
a  recent  address  in  our  city  he 
pointed  out  the  universal  habits  of 
thinking  which  are  recommended  for 
all  children  and  which  he  called  "sea 
level  habits"  of  thinking  —  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  purpose  of  handwriting  is  to 
develop  the  skill  of  each  child  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  a  convenient  tool 
of  expression  for  use  in  everyday 
life.  If  writing  is  to  be  taught  as  a 
usable  tool  the  child  must  feel  a  real 


need  for  it  and  then  must  have  suf- 
ficient practice  to  gain  satisfaction 
from  his  effort.  It  is  only  by  patient 
and  attentive  repetition  that  correct 
writing  habits  are  established  and 
skill  acquired.  Professor  William 
James  says  that  without  the  faculty 
of  forming  habits  we  simply  could 
not  live. 

Most  strong  habits  are  acquired  as 
a  result  of  strong  motives,  two  of 
which  are  the  mastei-y  motive  and  the 
social  approval  motive.  In  the  mas- 
tery motive  there  is  the  urge  to  ex- 
cel and  in  the  social  approval  motive 
there  is  the  urge  to  seek  approval 
of   other   people. 

Handvirriting  lends  itself  here  for 
it  is  a  tool  of  expression.  Repeated 
failure  in  school  subjects  blocks  or 
thwarts  the  pupil's  strong  motives 
for  mastery  and  approval.  Denied 
satisfaction  in  achievement  the  pupil 
may   become   a   behavior  problem. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  is  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  a  suitable  task 
and  the  conditions  which  make  suc- 
cess for  the  individual  possible. 
Praise  and  encouragement  should  re- 
place destructive  criticism  and  fail- 
ure. This  creates  a  desire  for  the 
pupil  to  do  better  work.  In  the  event 
the  child  has  ability  he  will  attempt 
to  live  up  to  it.  In  handwi-iting  a 
child  competes  with  his  own  past 
record  and  strives  to  improve,  there- 
foi'e  we  feel  in  giving  awards  for 
good  work  one  does  no  mental  harm 
to  any  pupil  in  the  class.  If  each 
child  can  be  made  to  feel  some  meas- 
ure of  success  he  will  have  a  better 
attitude  toward  the  subject  and 
school. 

Just  so  was  education  formerly 
considered —  a  pouring  in  process  and 
what  was  the  result  ? 

May  it  not  be  better  for  us  and  the 
children  in  working  with  the  tools  of 
writing  and  the  language  arts  that 
we  "study  to  show  ourselves  ap- 
proved— workmen  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed." 


Bv   Parker  Zaner   Bloser 
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History  of  Handwriting 


The  earliest  known  records  in  the 
form  of  writing  are  the  inscriptions 
on  tablets  of  baked  clay,  which  were 
excavated  from  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Chaldean  city  of  Nippur.  Such 
tablets  were  probably  in  use  about 
6000  B.  C.  This  form  of  writmg  is 
known  as  Cuneiform  writing.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  in- 
scribed upon  a  vegetable  substance 
called  "likhuse,"  but  the  abundant 
clay  of  the  country  afforded  material 
whose  convenience  and  permanence 
brought  it  into  general  use.  Upon 
this  the  characters  were  impressed 
by  a  reed  or  square-shaped  stylus; 
the  clay-books  being  afterwards 
baked  or  sun  dried.  For  inscriptions 
on  metal  or  stone  a  chisel  was  used. 
This  system  of  writing  originated 
in  Babylonia  at  a  remote  and  un- 
known date.  It  was  invented  by  a 
primitive  race  of  people  called  Su- 
merians  who  developed  it  from  a 
crude  form  of  picture  writing.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  Semetic  Baby- 
lonians about  4500  B.  C.  Cuneiform 
writing  was  taken  over  by  the  As- 
syrians and  Egyptians  and  was  in 
use  until  the  first  century  before  the 
Christian  Era. 

Each  sign  employed  consists  of  a 
wedge  or  a  combination  of  wedges 
wi-itten  from  left  to  right.  The 
wedge  points  to  the  right,  downward 
or  aslant,  and  sometimes  two  wedges 
are  joined  to  form  an  angle.  Cunei- 
form writing  is  difficult  to  translate, 
because  a  character  may  represent 
a  whole  syllable  or  a  word.  This 
system,  therefore,  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

Picture  writing  is  one  of  the  earl- 
iest form  of  writing.  In  a  study  of 
the  cave  man  we  find  him  as  a  sign- 
maker.  His  prehistoric  remains  sup- 
ply evidence  of  artistic  capacity  in  a 
remote  past  and  set  before  us  in 
vigorous,  rapid  outline,  what  his  life 
must  have  been,  on  fragments  of 
bone,  horn,  schist,  and  other  ma- 
terials. 

Very  simple  pictures  are  drawn 
upon  birch  bark  indicating  by  their 
order  the  subjects  in  a  series  of  song- 
chants  with  sufficient  precision  to 
enable  the  singer  to  recall  the  theme 
of  each  in  his  recitation.  An  account 
can  be  kept  of  sales  or  purchases  by 
representing  in  a  perpendicular  stroke 
the  number  of  each  series  by  a  pic- 
ture of  the  animals  or  objects  to 
which  the  series  refers.  Thus,  three 
strokes  followed  by  the  picture  of  a 
deer  indicates  that  the  hunter  has 
brought  three   deer   for   sale. 

Indication  of  man's  presence  re- 
mains rare,  since  only  pictographs 
on  some  durable  material,  or  speci- 
mens of  the  fictile  art,  would  sur- 
vive the  action  of  time.  To  those 
yielded   by   the   bare   carvers   already 
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referred  to  are  to  be  added  rock 
carvings  in  Denmark,  and  figures  on 
limestone  cliffs  of  the  Maritime  Alps. 

Picture  writing  was  one  important 
way  of  communicating  among  the 
Indians.  The  heroic  deeds  of  the 
warriors  were  inscribed  upon  the 
walls  of  his  tepee.  Everyone  would 
then  know  how  much  recognition  to 
give  him.  The  pigments  were  min- 
erals in  argon,  mixed  with  water,  and 
applied  with  a  stick. 

The  Calendar  of  the  Indians  re- 
lates to  us  narratives  extending  over 
many  years.  A  particular  calendar 
of  the  Dakotas  represents  the  period 
from  1799  to  1870.  The  narrative 
is  written  in  a  spiral  form,  begin- 
ning in  the  center  and  reading  out- 
ward. The  first  entry  in  this  calen- 
der consists  of  three  rows  of  lines 
indicating  that  in  1799  thirty  Dako- 
tas were  killed  by  the  Crows.  The 
story  of  this  tribe  unfolds  in  order. 
The  Dakotas  stole  horses  with  shoes; 
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they  stole  horses  with  curly  tufted 
hair;  they  had  a  medicine  dance  and 
went  to  war,  as  shown  by  the  pipe 
stem  ornamented  by  feathers;  Crow 
Indians  killed  eight  Dakotas;  a  Da- 
kota killed  another  Indian,  as  he  was 
about  to  shoot  an  eagle;  and  so  on 
through  the  years.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  Indians  could  do  quite  a  bit  of 
writing  in  pictures  only. 

The  Indians  had  no  way  to  send 
written  messages.  This  disadvan- 
tage was  greatly  overcome  by  the 
use  of  signals.  The  great  distance 
of  the  open  country  required  signals 
of  several  kinds.  Perhaps  there  was 
an  enemy  in  the  offing;  perhaps  there 
were  wild  horses  and  the  distant 
tribe  must  be  given  information.  The 
signals  were  given  by  the  watcher, 
who  stood  erect  on  a  hill,  with  his 
face  toward  the  camp,  holding  his 
blanket  with  an  end  in  each  hand, 
his  arms  being  stretched  out,  right 
and  left,  on  a  line  with  his  shoulders. 

Most  American  Indian  tongues  may 


be  called  "holophrastic,"  from  the 
practice  of  compressing  a  whole  sen- 
tence into  a  word.  The  length  of 
the  sentence  is  sometimes  very  re- 
markable. As  an  example  may  be 
given  the  Micmac  "Yaleoolemakta- 
wepokwase"  meaning,  "I  am  walking 
about  carrying  a  beautiful  black  um- 
brella over  my  head." 

In  comparatively  recent  times  the 
Dakota  Indians  invented  a  chronolog- 
ical table  or  winter  court,  wherein 
each  year  is  recorded  by  a  picture  of 
some  important  event  which  befell 
during  that  year.  In  these  pictures  a 
considerable  amount  of  symbolism 
was  necessary.  A  black  upright  stroke 
indicated  that  a  Dakota  Indian  was 
killed.  A  rough  outline  of  the  head 
and  body  spotted  with  blotches  in- 
dicated that  in  that  year  the  tribe 
suffered  from  smallpox.  Sometimes 
in  referring  to  persons,  the  symbol 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  rebus.  Thus 
Red  Jacket,  an  Indian  chief,  was 
killed  in  the  year  of  1807-8.  This 
fact  was  recorded  by  a  red  coat  with 
two  arrows  in  it,  and  blood  dripping. 
The  Rosetta  Stone  gave  to  the 
world  the  key  to  the  translation  of 
the  long  lost  ancient  Egyptian  lan- 
guage and  made  possible  the  exten- 
sive modern  study  of  the  history  of 
the  Nile  Valley  and  its  people, 
through  ancient  literature.  The  stone 
is  inscribed  with  a  decree  of  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  which  had  as- 
sembled at  Memphis  in  195  B.  C.  This 
decree,  issued  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanes  (205-181  B.  C),  was  writ- 
ten in  hieroglyphics,  or  picture  writ- 
ing, and  in  Greek;  also  in  demotic,  a 
simplified  form  of  Egyptian  writing. 
Scholars  were  able  to  decipher  the 
Egyptian  texts  by  comparing  them 
with  the  Greek.  In  this  way,  they 
found  the  clue  to  the  hidden  charac- 
ters of  the  language  of  the  ancients. 
Chief  honor  for  the  discovery  of  the 
clue  is  due  Francois  Champollion,  a 
French    Egyptologist. 

The  Rosetta  Stone,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  composed  of  black 
basalt.  It  was  found  near  Rosetta, 
Egypt,  in  1799  by  a  French  officer 
of  Napoleon's  engineering  corps. 
Parts  have  been  broken  away,  and 
at  present  it  is  three  feet  nine  inches 
in  height,  eleven  inches  in  thickness, 
and  two  feet  four  and  one-half  inches 
in  breadth. 

Hieroglyphics  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  symbols  carved  by  the 
Egyptians  on  their  monuments.  Pre- 
sumably the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
were  originally  pure  picture-writing, 
but  the  gap  between  that  and  the 
combination  of  ideograms  with  pho- 
netic symbols  must  be  bridged  by 
imagination,  for  the  earliest  inscrip- 
tions extant,  which  date  perhaps 
from  5000  B.C.,  contain  both  forms. 
Some     of    the     symbols     yield     their 
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meaning  at  first  glance;  a  man  a 
woman  are  easily  distinguished;  so 
is  a  child  when  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  figure  is  engaged  in  sucking 
its  thumb. 

Gradually  from  the  hieroglyphics 
there  was  evolved  the  hieratic,  the 
abbreviated  form  of  the  former.  It 
was  employed  by  the  priest  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  dynasty.  This 
writing  is  found  in  the  earliest  Egyp- 
tian books  preserved.  This  hieratic 
writing  shows  but  faint  traces  of  its 
original  pictorial  character  and  even 
these  were  lost  in  the  demotic  form 
which  began  by  conventional  signs. 
This  demotic  form  developed  between 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries  B.  C. 
into  Egypt,  the  use  of  the  old  writ- 
ing forms  declined.  No  inscriptions 
are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  three 
styles  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  C. 

An  interesting  fact  about  hiero- 
glyphics concerns  the  direction  of 
the  writing.  This  was  not,  as  in 
most  writing,  fixed,  but  depended  on 
the  whim  of  the  writer  or  the  shape 
of  the  material  to  be  inscribed.  Some- 
times they  were  to  be  read  from 
right  to  left,  less  commonly  from 
left  to  right;  while  frequently  they 
were  to  be  read  vertically  down- 
wards. 

Through  the  Middle  Ages  and  well 
into  modern  times,  no  interest  was 
felt  in  these  old  hieroglyphics,  but 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  schol- 
ars made  occasional  efforts  to  de- 
cipher the  inscriptions.  The  problem 
seemed  insoluble,  however,  until  the 
discovery  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  threw 
light  upon  it. 

The  cuneiform  inscriptions  and 
also  the  writing  of  the  Chinese  de- 
veloped from  an  original  pictorial 
form.  In  some  of  the  letters,  which 
make  up  the  alphabets  of  European 
peoples,  the  primitive  ideograms  may 
be  traced. 

Writing  in  which  symbols  repre- 
sent sounds  is  called  phonetic.  The 
Phoenicians  invented  the  first  pho- 
netic alphabet.  All  the  alphabets  of 
the  modern  times  are  derived  from 
this  first  alphabet. 

The  name  alphabet  is  derived  from 
the  names  of  the  letters,  alpha  and 
beta,  and  denotes  a  set  of  characters, 
or,  as  we  call  them  letters,  each  of 
which  represents  a  given  sound. 
Syllabraries  and  alphabets  are  the 
conventionalized  stages  of  writing. 
All  the  alphabets  of  modern  Europe 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  was  in  its  turn  de- 
rived from  the  Phoenician.  Just 
when  it  was  introduced  is  not  known, 
but  there  are  inscriptions  which  date 
from  the  seventh  century  B.  C.  Or- 
iginally the  Greek  wi-iting,  like  the 
Phoenician,  was  from  left  to  right, 
later  the  direction  was  alternated, 
but  from  500  B.  C.  a  uniform  direc- 
tion from  left  to  right  was  followed. 

The  original  Latin  alphabet,  as  it 
is  found  in  the  oldest  inscriptions, 
consisted       of      twenty-one      letters; 


namely,  the  vowels  a.  e,  i,  o,  u,  and 
the  consonants  b,  c,  d,  f,  z,  h,  k,  1, 
m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  x.  Z  slipped  out 
at  an  early  period  and  g  took  its 
place.  No  genuine  Latin  word  con- 
tains either  y  or  z,  these  being  used 
in  foreign  (chiefly  Greek)  words 
adopted  into  the  language;  and  k  is 
found  in  classical  Latin  only  in  Ka- 
lendae.  Our  modern  lower-case  let- 
ters and  script  represent  adaptations 
of  the  Garolingian  minuscule  of  the 
ninth  century,  which  itself  descended 
from  the  uncials  or  bookhands  of 
still  earlier  periods.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  were  the  Roman 
uncials,  which  are  essentially  made 
up  of  rounded  capital  form. 

About  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  char- 
acters y,  u.  and  z  were  introduced  at 
the  end  of  the  alphabet.  This  Latin 
alphabet,  as  spread  by  the  Roman 
conquests  became  the  alphabet  of 
most  of  the  modern  European  lan- 
guages. 

The  Latin  or  Roman  alphabet 
which  came  into  use  in  Italy  about 
the  sixth  or  fifth  century  B.  C.  be- 
came the  medium  for  the  classical 
literature  of  Rome.  The  oldest  Ro- 
man inscriptions  show  the  original 
Greek  letters  in  simplified  form. 
Some  of  the  Greek  letters  are  en- 
tirely omitted.  The  five  additional 
letters  of  our  English  alphabet  arose 
from  the  introduction  of  z,  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  i  and  j,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  w  into  u,  w,  and  y.  The 
German  alphabet  also  comes  from 
the  Latin,  but  the  letters  contain  the 
queer  Gothic  shapes  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  oldest  extant  records  of  the 
Latin  alphabet  are  first,  the  inscrip- 
tion known  as  the  "Duenos  Inscrip- 
tion" (it  read  DVENOS  MED 
FECED)  found  in  1880  in  Rome 
upon  an  earthenware  vessel  with 
three  separate  branches,  dating  from 
the  former  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.  C;  second  is  the  Praeneste 
fibula,  dating  from  the  sixth  or  fifth 
century  B.  C,  the  inscription  of 
which  runs  from  right  to  left.  It 
reads  MANIOS  MED  FHEFHAKED 
NUMASIOI,  and  is  remarkable  as  il- 
lustrating the  device  of  combining 
the  letters  F  and  H  to  represent  the 
sound  of  F  which  was  common  in 
Latin.  The  third  instance  of  early 
Latin  is  an  inscription  upon  a  col- 
umn found  in  the  Roman  forum  and 
dating  probably  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.  C. 

When  after  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
Greek  words  began  to  be  borrowed  by 
the  Latin  Language,  the  symbols  Y 
and  Z  were  adopted  from  the  Greek 
language  and  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  alphabet. 

The  Latin  alphabet  of  twenty-three 
letters  (including  y  and  z)  became 
extended  during  the  Middle  Ages  to 
our  own  of  twenty-six  by  the  division 
of  i  and  j  and  the  tripartite  division 
of  V  into  u,  v,  and  w.  J  developed 
in  the  fifteenth  century  as  an  initial 
(more  ornate)  form  of  i,  and  as  the 
consonantal      sound      occurred     more 


usually  at  the  beginning  of  words 
and  the  vocalic  in  the  middle,  j  be- 
came specialized  to  represent  the 
consonant,  i  the  vowel.  The  history 
of  us  and  v  is  precisely  similar  ex- 
cept that  it  took  place  five  centuries 
earlier.  W  arose,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, out  of  a  combination  of  uu  or 
vv.  In  about  the  eleventh  century  it 
came  to  represent  in  old  English  the 
w  sound  which  had  previously  been 
represented  by  a  rune. 

The  Latin  characters  are  now  em- 
ployed by  many  nations,  such  as  the 
Italian,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  the 
Portuguese,  the  English,  the  Dutch, 
the  German,  the  Hungarian,  the 
Polish,  etc.,  each  having  introduced 
such  modifications  or  additions  as  are 
necessary  to  express  the  sound  of  the 
language  peculiar  to  it. 

As  trade  and  travel  brings  the  na- 
tions into  closer  relations,  there  is  a 
general  tendency  to  adopt  the  Roman 
alphabet. 

The  Japanese  have  began  to  use  it 
for  commercial  purposes,  although 
their  literature  is  still  written  in 
Chinese  characters.  Even  the  Chinese 
have  taken  some  steps  to  discard 
their  old  ideographic  system  and  to 
develop   alphabetic   writing. 


DR.   A.   L.   HOWARD   RETIRES 

In  February  Dr.  Howard,  the  su- 
pervisor of  business  practice  classes 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools,  retired.  Dr.  Howard  has 
served  the  schools  of  Washington  for 
almost  half  a  century  and  has  won 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  stu- 
dents,   teachers,    and    administrators. 

After  graduating  from  the  old 
Central  High  School,  Dr.  Howard  at- 
tended the  Washington  Normal 
School.  His  early  teaching  was  done 
at  the  Abbot  School,  now  one  of 
Washington's  vocational  schools. 
While  he  was  teaching,  he  was 
awarded  a  doctor's  degree  by  the 
Georgetown  University  Medical 
School.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  old  Business  High 
School  and  taught  there  until  he  was 
appointed  supervisor  over  twenty 
years  ago. 

It  was  with  regret  that  the  teach- 
ers and  administrators  learned  of 
Dr.  Howard's  retirement,  for  through 
his  retirement  Washington  lost  one 
of  her  finest  educators. 
— Submitted  by  Mary  Ellen  Meiring, 
Teacher,  Langley  Junior  High 
School,   Washington,   D.   C. 
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A  Course  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 


Practice  the  loop  letters   in  groups.     Study   the  individual    parts   as   well   as   each   entire   letter.     Be   careful   to   get 
good  arrangement  and  freedom. 


Study  and  practice  the  compound  curve  until  you  can  make  it  well.     Keep  the  shade  low  resting  on  the  base  line. 

The    oval    should    be    nearly   horizontal.      Study   the    position  of  the  cap,  also  a  compound  curve  stroke. 

The  G  starts  with  a  horizontal  oval.  The  loops  in  G,  P,  and  L  should  be  the  same  size.  Get  a  sharp  retrace  be- 
fore coming  down  straight  into  the  shade.  Snap  the  shade  off  on  the  base  line.  Study  parallel  strokes.  The  final 
oval  fits  into  the  first  oval.     Notice  crossings  and  equal   spaces. 

The  S  has  a  beautiful  compound   stroke.     Notice   crossing   in  center  of  letter. 


The  Educator 
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IMPROVING    THE    HANDWRITING 
CONDITIONS 

A  similar  intelligent,  interesting 
group  of  boys  and  girls  can  be  found 
in  almost  any  locality  in  America. 
Students  today  are  equipped  with 
better  working  conditions  and  are 
more  advanced  for  their  ages  than 
their  parents  were  at  the  same  age. 
Conditions  are  changing  and  edu- 
cators are  trying  to  meet  those 
changes  in  the  best  possible  way  by 
furnishing  fine  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. 

Educators  are  endeavoring  to  put 
more  interest  in  school  work  and 
surely  this  gi-oup  of  boys  and  girls 
shows  interest  in  what  they  are  do- 
ing. Sometimes,  however,  things 
which  we  think  are  important  are 
slighted.  While  this  may  seem  like 
an  ideal  schoolroom,  we  are  won- 
dering if  these  pupils  always  write 
in  this  same  manner  or  if  the  pho- 
tographer caught  them  at  a  disad- 
vantage as  far  as  handwriting  con- 
ditions are  concerned  ?  We  do  not 
know  the  kind  of  work  this  class  is 
capable  of  doing,  but  we  do  want  to 


call  your  attention  to  one  condition 
which  some  teachers  overlook.  That 
is  having  ideal  writing  conditions  at 
all  times  and  demanding  careful 
handwriting  in  every  class. 

We  think  this  fine  group  of  boys 
and  girls  could  do  better  handwriting 
if  they  would  get  a  solid,  smooth 
place  upon  which  to  write.  On  each 
desk  there  are  three  or  four  books 
and  some  pupils  are  writing  on  single 
sheets  of  paper  on  top  of  the  book, 
at  the  same  time  trying  to  hold  open 
some  of  the  books  with  the  writing 
arm.  The  desk  space  is  small  for  so 
many  reference  books  and  for  writ- 
ing. The  teacher  might  suggest  a 
way  to  arrange  the  books  to  improve 
the  writing  conditions.  Surely  we 
could  not  expect  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  first  row  to  do  the  best  kind 
of  writing.  You  may  say  that  they 
are  interested  in  other  things,  but 
we  believe  that  they  can  maintain 
that  interest  and  help  the  handwrit- 
ing by  rearranging  the  books  on  top 
of  the  desks. 

By  allowing  the  pupils  to  twist 
around  in  an  awkward  position  not 
only   poor   writing   results,   but  from 


a  health  standpoint,  it  is  not  good. 
There  is  a  reason  for  these  pupils 
twisting  their  elbows  off  the  desk. 
Probably  the  lighting  conditions  were 
not  right. 

There  is  considerable  information 
today  on  proper  lighting  conditions 
so  that  teachers  should  be  able  to 
place  the  students  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. When  writing,  the  hand  should 
not  throw  a  shadow  on  the  writing. 
If  it  does,  the  pupils  will  twist 
around  to  avoid  this  condition.  As 
a  result  poor  handwriting  and  poor 
health  will  result. 

Notice  the  interest  shown  by  the 
boys  in  front  of  the  room.  Some  of 
the  students  are  writing  while  stand- 
ing. This  is  necessary  and  the  pu- 
pils should  be  taught  to  write  in  a 
standing  position.  Later  in  life  they 
will  wi-ite  many  checks,  etc.,  standing 
at  a  counter. 

We  hope  that  the  publishing  of  this 
photograph  will  get  some  teachers  to 
improve  the  writing  conditions  of  the 
schoolroom  outside  of  the  regular 
handwriting  class. 

This  photograph  cut  was  loaned  to 
us  by  the   Chicago  School  Journal. 
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Our  Lesson  in  Manuscript  Writing 


By   Jane   Elaine   Wilson 
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This  month  we  have  reproduced  a  part  of  a  lesson  prepared  by  Blooma  Stewart,  a  teacher  who  has  been  preparing 
herself  to  teach  Manuscript  Writing,  along  with  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  other  teachers  of  the  Harrison 
County,  West  Virginia,  Public  Schools.  Miss  Alma  Shackleford  of  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  is  the  Supervisor 
who  is  setting  a  good  example  by  taking  the  work  along   with  her  teachers. 

In  practicing  sentences  be  sure  that  your  words  are  so  spaced  that  they  stand  out  as  a  unit,  as  in  type,  and  that 
there  is  sufficient  space  between  words  for  easy  reading.  Too  much  space  is  almost  as  bad  as  too  little  space. 
Where  there  is  not  enough  space  between  words,  they  run  together  and  it  is  difficult  to  quickly  pick  out  the  words. 
Get  the  spaces  in  letters  the  same  as  the  space  between  letters.  Watch  the  circle  letters.  The  e,  a,  d  and  g 
should  contain  a  perfect  circle.  This  circle  should  be  in  appearance  as  wide  as  the  one  section  of  the  m  or  the 
h  and  n.  Measure  your  letters  to  see  if  some  letters  are  wider  than  others.  How  about  the  small  letter  s  ?  Is  it 
too  narrow  or  too  slanting? 

See  that  your  circles  do  not  have  any  flat  places,  otherwise  they  will  look  lopsided.  Turn  the  page  upside  down 
and  look  at  your  circular  letters.  You  can  often  see  many  things  with  the  paper  upside  down  that  you  could  not 
see  otherwise.     Are  your  u's  and  n's  so  made  that  they  look  well  when  the  paper  is  reversed? 

By  holding  the  paper  straight  in  front  of  you,  you  are  more  likely  to  make  the  down  strokes  vertical.  Manuscript 
writing   should  be   vertical   the   same  as  type.     This   gives   the  child  only  one  slant  to  learn  in  the  beginning. 

In   practicing  this  and  similar  copies,   watch   size,   space,    slant  and  circular  letters. 

Notice  the  nice  spacing  in  the  copy.  The  words  stand  out  clear  and  distinct,  which  makes  reading  easy.  The 
spaces   in  letters   are  the  same  as  the   spaces  between  letters. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  circles.  Join  the  circles  and  straight  lines  in  a,  d  and  g.  Be  sure  to  hit  the  head  and 
base  lines  with  both  the  circles  and  straight  lines.  Do  all  of  your  letters  stand  up  as  in  the  copy,  or  do  some  of 
them  lean  forward  or  backward? 

The   s  usually  requires   more   practice   than   some   of   the    simpler  letters.     Avoid   getting   it  top-heavy   or   off   slant. 

Draw  slant  lines  along  the  outer  edges  of  the  letter  to  see  if  it  stands  up. 

What  are  you  doing  to  improve  your  teaching  ability? 


II 


Supplementary  copies  for  practice,  by  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,   Mich. 
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HANDWRITING 


In  the  Fostoria,  Ohio  Public  Schools 


Up  in  Fostoria,  Ohio,  Superin- 
tendent H.  L.  Ford  believes  in  teach- 
ing every  boy  and  girl  under  his 
supervision  to  write  a  good  legible 
hand.  He  believes  that  teachers 
should  be  able  to  write  well  and 
therefore  signs  his  own  signature,  as 
you  can  see,  in  a  very  fluent,  legible 
manner. 

First  grade  students  are  taught 
Manuscript  as  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying specimen.  The  change 
from  the  Print  to  Script  is  made  in 
the  second  grade.  In  both  of  these 
grades  the  writing  is  kept  large  and 
free.  Large  lead  pencils  are  used  in 
the  first  and  second  grades.  It  is 
surprising  what  students  of  these  two 
grades  can  do  in  the  way  of  expres- 
sing their  thoughts   in  writing. 


In  the  third  grade  the  students 
change  to  ink  and  also  greatly  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  writing.  The 
accompanying  specimens  were  all 
written  with  lead  pencil.  Notice  in 
all  of  these  specimens  the  fine  forma- 
tion of  letters  and  the  freedom  with 
which  the  writing  has  been  done. 

We  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Ford 
upon  his  interest  in  handwriting  and 
the  fine  results  he  is  securing,  not 
only  in  handwriting  but  in  other  sub- 
jects as  well. 

A  very  interesting  bulletin  con- 
taining an  annual  report  of  the  Fos- 
toria Schools  has  been  received.  It 
is  handsomely  gotten  up  and  it 
shows  what  is  being  done  in  the 
Fostoria  Schools. 


IS  IS  a  specimen 
or  first  grade 
,;      v^/ritinq. 


These  specimens  were  prepared  by  students  in  the  first,  second  and  third 
grades  of  Fostoria,  Ohio  Public  Schools. 


BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  H.  L.  FORD, 

Superintendent   of   Schools 

Fostoria,   Ohio 

AB  and  MA  degrees  from  Ohio 
State  University.  Former  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Mt.  Gilead  and 
Port  Clinton,  Ohio.  Vitally  inter- 
ested in  elementary  grade  woi'k.  De- 
finitely believes  that  a  good  public 
relations  program  promotes  a  smooth 
running  school  system.  He  believes 
in  a  middle  course  whereby  the  three 
R's  are  emphasized  along  with  the 
policies  of  democracy  in  education. 
Progressive. 


STEPPING    STONES 

Training  can  definitely  be  called 
stepping  stones  to  responsible  posi- 
tions in  business.  Your  first  position 
will  usually  be  a  minor  one  where 
exacting  skills  and  training  are  es- 
sential. In  this  first  position  you 
will  have  a  chance  to  learn  the  re- 
quirements necessary  to  obtain  pro- 
motions as  you  become  acquainted 
with  the  business.  Your  advance- 
ment will  depend  somewhat  upon 
how  rapidly  you  learn  the  duties  of 
the  job  ahead  and  upon  your  willing- 
ness  to  assume  responsibilities. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
heads  of  business,  or  the  general 
managers,  come  up  through  the 
ranks,  and  those  who  reach  these 
coveted  places  usually  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  get  things 
done. 

To   the    students   now   in    school,    I 

would  suggest  they  study  the  careers 

of     successful     business      men      and 

women  to  determine  success  qualities. 

A.  B.  BACKENSTO, 

Troy  Business  College, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


"Stepping  Stone"  is  the  title  of  a 
mimeographed  school  paper  published 
by  the  Troy  Business  College,  Troy, 
New  York.  W.  H.  Aderhold  and  A. 
B.  Backensto  are  the  Principals.  It 
gives  an  interesting  description  of 
the  school  activities. 

It  states  that  "a  student  applying 
for  a  position  should  have  ability  to 
meet  and  get  along  with  people, 
technical  ability,  willingness,  accu- 
racy, neatness,  honesty  and  interest." 
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Causes  of  Good  and  Poor  Left-handed  Writing 


1.     General  Teaching  of  Handwriting. 

Some  schools  get  good  handwriting 
from  their  left-handed  students, 
while  others  experience  some  diffi- 
culties. If  the  conditions  are  right 
you  should  not  have  any  serious  left- 
handed  problems. 

A  teacher  should  be  trained  to 
teach  handwriting  equally  well  as 
she  is  trained  to  teach  other  subjects. 
Many  schools  require  their  new 
teachers  to  meet  certain  requirements 
or  to  take  special  training  in  hand- 
writing. 

It  is  a  splendid  plan  for  the 
teacher  to  prepare  her  daily  hand- 
writing lessons  as  carefully  as  she 
prepares  other  subjects.  This  means 
trying  to  improve  her  own  writing  so 
that  she  can  demonstrate  it  in  a  clear 
and  inspiring  way  both  at  the  black- 
board  and   on   paper. 

It  requires  much  perseverance  to 
successfully  teach  handwriting,  es- 
pecially left-handed  writers.  Most 
teachers  appreciate  the  value  of  good 
handwriting  both  as  a  tool  for  stu- 
dents while  in  school  and  later  in 
life.  Penmanship  training  has  some 
value  as  a  good  habit  builder. 

2.  Understanding    the    Left-handers' 
Requirements. 

Where  teachers  take  pride  in  their 
handwriting  classes  and  give  the 
necessary  attention  to  method  of 
teaching  both  right  and  left-handers, 
good  results  can  be  expected.  Some 
teachers  even  practice  with  their  left 
hands  to  get  the  viewpoint  of  the 
left-handed  students  and  see  their 
difficulties. 

Where  left-handed  students  are 
permitted  to  write  in  any  manner  re- 
gardless of  how  awkward  or  imprac- 
tical they  become  very  grave  prob- 
lems. As  a  result  bad  habits  are  es- 
tablished which  may  never  be 
changed,  causing  the  child  to  go 
through  life  handicapped  with  a 
handwriting  which  he  despises  and 
can  do  only  with  real  effort  and 
which  other  people  cannot  read  and 
business  dislikes  or  penalizes. 

3.  Encouragement   Is    Necessary. 

Where  left-handed  students  have 
not  received  individual  or  special  in- 
struction you  will  usually  find  poor 
writing.  Teachers  who  have  suc- 
ceeded with  left-handed  students  do 
not  give  up  but  give  much  time, 
effort,  and  encouragement  to  the  left- 
handers. They  know  from  the  thous- 
ands who  have  succeeded  that  there 
is  hope  and  that   it  is  false  to  think 


By  E.  A.  Lupfer 
Zanerian  College, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

that  because   one   is   left-handed  that 
he   can't   learn   to   write   well. 

4.     Teach  Correct  Position 

In  teaching  left-handed  students, 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  be- 
ginning is  to  teach  a  sensible  posi- 
tion. Think  of  your  left-handed  stu- 
dents when  teaching  position  and 
show  them  that  their  paper  should 
be  held  to  suit  them,  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  right-handed 
students.  Lay  the  paper  in  front  of 
the  students  with  tiie  top  pointing  to 
the  upper  left  side  of  the  desk.  This 
is  just  the  opposite  of  that  of  right- 
handed  students.  See  that  the  angle 
of  the  paper  is  not  too  great  or  too 
nearly  vertical.  If  left-handed  stu- 
dents attempt  to  hold  the  paper  in 
the  same  position  as  right-handed 
students,  they  find  it  impossible  and 
will  naturally  twist  their  hands 
around  and  write  from  the  top  down, 
which  is  a  very  awkward  way  of 
writing. 

The  penholder  should  point  to  the 
left  elbow,  rather  than  towards  the 
shoulder  as  with  right-handed  stu- 
dents. The  weight  of  the  hand 
should  be  supported  on  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers  to  get  free  movement. 

Sit  well  back  in  the  seat,  leaning 
slightly  forward,  bending  at  the  hips 
and  not  at  the  waist.  The  body 
should  not  rest  on  the  desk.  The  feet 
should  be  flat  on  the  floor  to  balance 
the    body.     Face    the    desks    squarely. 

The  elbows  should  be  near  the  cor- 
ner of  the  desk.  The  shoulders 
should  be  kept  straight.  Avoid  twist- 
ing the  body  by  throwing  one  elbow 
away  off  the  desk. 

Avoid  freakish  and  cramped  posi- 
tions. The  position  of  the  paper 
should  be  so  that  the  writer  can  at 
all  times  see  his  writing.  His  hand 
should  never  shadow  his  writing  or 
obstruct  his  view.  Too  much  em- 
phasis on  correct  position  for  left- 
handed  students  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated. 

5.     Correct   Attitude   Helps   the 
Left-Hander 

Get  a  good  start  by  believing  that 
you  are  going  to  succeed  and  get  the 
students  to  feel  the  same  way. 
Avoid  an  indifferent  attitude. 

Some  school  officials  are  interested 
in  handwriting  and  are  exerting  their 
influence  to  encourage  good  general 
writing  throughout  the  schools.    They 


find  that  good  general  handwriting 
produces  better  left-handed  writers 
and  parents  praise  the  school  for  their 
good  work.  Good  penmanship  is  a 
good  advertisement  for  schools  and 
school  officials,  but  poor  penmanship 
will  bring  deserved  criticism. 

Some  schools  employ  special 
teachers  or  supervisors  and  require 
teachers  to  secure  special  certificates 
or  credits.  Where  there  is  coopera- 
tion from  all,  good  results  are  cer- 
tain. 

Newspapers  publish  many  articles 
which  help  handwriting.  Occasion- 
ally some  articles  are  published 
which  create  false  impressions.  Not 
having  given  the  subject  much  at- 
tention, they  exaggerate  the  possi- 
bility of  speech  and  other  defects 
caused  to  left-handed  students  who 
have  been  changed  to  wi-ite  with 
their  right  hands,  or  where  much 
drill   is   required    of   them. 

Left-handers  are  not  generally 
changed  as  was  the  custom  years 
ago.  Then  everyone  was  supposed  to 
be  taught  to  write  with  the  right 
hand.  Today  educators  believe  it  is 
better  to  teach  the  left-handers  the 
proper  way  to  use  their  left  hands. 
Some  who  are  not  decidedly  left- 
handed  can  no  doubt  be  successfully 
changed  but  each  case  should  be 
given  very  careful  thought. 

Parents  should  help  the  teacher  in 
determining  the  handedness  of  the 
children.  Some  parents  will  not  co- 
operate with  teachers  or  permit  them 
to  use  their  own  judgment.  As  an 
example,  one  boy  was  successfully 
changed  from  left  to  right  hand  in 
the  first  grade.  When  the  boy  reached 
the  second  grade,  the  mother  reading 
an  editorial  in  a  newspaper  about 
stammering  went  to  the  principal  and 
insisted  that  her  boy  be  taught  to 
write  with  his  left  hand.  He  did  not 
have  any  speech  trouble  and  was  do- 
ing excellent,  large  plain  first  gi'ade 
writing.  Today  this  boy  is  a  very 
poor  right-handed  writer.  Because 
of  the  confusion  among  school  offi- 
cials, teachers  and  parents,  and  be- 
cause it  looks  like  quite  a  task  to 
learn  to  write,  some  left-handers  are 
licked  before  they  start. 

6.     Lighting  Conditions. 

Proper    lighting    and    arrangement 
of   desks    may   help    or   hinder   hand- 
writing.    Wrong    lighting    conditions     j 
often    cause    the    left-handed    student    , 
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to  assume  an  awkward  position  in 
oi'der  to  see  his  writing.  In  planning 
schools,  the  right-handed  student  is 
often  considered  only.  The  left- 
hander is  often  forgotten. 

Where  chairs  are  provided  with 
arm  rests  for  writing,  there  should 
be  some  rests  on  the  left  side  for 
the  left-handers.  Desks  should  be 
arranged  so  the  light  is  good  for 
both  left  and  right-handed  students. 
Where  the  light  is  not  right  for  the 
left-handers,  they  may  find  that 
their  hands  throw  shadows  on  their 
work.  They,  therefore  twist  their 
hands  around  so  that  they  will  not 
shade  their  writing.  Poor  position 
and  poor  writing  is  the  result. 

7.  Check  Eyesight. 

The  eyesight  of  every  student,  es- 
pecially the  left-hander,  should  be 
checked.  If  it  is  discovered  that  eye 
trouble  exists,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  correct  the  trouble  and 
surely  the  left-handed  student  should 
be  given  a  desk  with  the  best  pos- 
sible lighting  conditions  or  he  may 
develop  eye  trouble.  Some  schools 
have  clinics  and  give  much  attention 
to  the  eyesight  of  students. 

8.  Much  Study  and  Practice  Needed. 

Penmanship  is  a  skillful  art  and  re- 


quires much  study  and  practice. 
"Repetition  is  the  secret  of  improve- 
ment." Surely  the  left-handed  stu- 
dent should  be  encouraged  to  do  much 
studying  and  practicing.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  one  who  is  handi- 
capped and  for  some  reason  is  slower 
than  the  average  may  overcome  this 
by  doing  a  little  extra  work. 

If  you  are  not  getting  satisfactory 
results,  possibly  you  are  not  devoting 
enough  time  to  practice  the  drill. 

9.  Lack    of    Ability. 

The  percentage  of  students  who 
lack  ability  physically  or  mentally  to 
develop  into  good  writers  is  very 
small.  This  applies  to  both  right  and 
left-handed  students.  Their  inability 
to  learn  may  not  be  because  of 
handedness,  but  because  of  other  rea- 
sons. 

10.  Injurious  Influence. 

Students  are  influenced  by  likes 
and  dislikes  of  the  teacher.  If  she 
assumes  an  encouraging  attitude,  it 
will  be  reflected  in  the  student.  If 
she  writes  well,  the  student  will 
make  an  effort  to  imitate  her.  One 
right-handed  student  wrote  with  his 
left  hand  because  his  first  grade 
teacher  wrote  left-handed — a  clear 
case   of  imitation. 


FROM  THE  SATURDAY  EVE- 
NING POST 

There  recently  appeared  in  the 
Post,  a  story  telling  how  Woolworth, 
the  executive  of  5  and  10  cent  stores 
in  America  and  England,  was  at- 
tracted by  the  fine  penmanship  of 
Samuel  H.  Belfour,  a  bookkeeper  in 
Ogdensburg,  New  York.  Finally,  Mr. 
Woolworth  employed  Mr.  Belfour, 
A  LEFT-HANDED  WRITER. 

Belfour  was  sent  to  England  as  an 
executive,  but  his  health  failed  and 
after  returning  to  America,  he  died, 
otherwise,  he  would  have  shared  in 
the    wealth    of    the    Woolworth    mil- 


GOOD   WRITING 

(Right  or  Left-handed) 

1.  Is  easily  read. 

2.  Is  wi-itten  freely  and  without 
much  effort. 

3.  Should  be  of  convenient  and 
even    size. 

4.  Is  regular  in  slope — preferably 
forward. 

5.  Is  neat  in  arrangement  and  ap- 
pearance. 

6.  Is  uniform  in  thickness  of  line 
— not  heavy  and  clumsy  or  light  and 
skippy. 

7.  Is  spaced  evenly  in  words  with 
enough  space  between  them  to  make 
reading  easy — not  crowded  or  scat- 
tered. 


The  above  is   a   miscellaneous   collection   of   left-handed    specimens   which   have   been   received   in   the  past  month.     A 

large  number   of  left-handed   specimens   come   over   our   desk  and  these  specimens  are   a  fair  average   of  the  quality 

done  by  left-handed  students.     Of  course  we  get  some  which  are  not  as  good  and  some  which  are  very  much  better. 

The   first   specimen   was   \viitten   by    Mary   Lee    Hogue,   fifth  grade  pupil  in  the  Pennsboro  Public  Schools,  Pennsboro, 

West  Virginia. 

Number  2  and  Number  4  were  written  by  W.  L.  Jarvis,  a  young  man  here  in  Columbus  who  was  in  the  ofliice  the 

other  day  and  gave  us  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  left-handed  writing  we   have   ever   seen.     He   writes   business 

and  ornamental  penmanship  equally  well. 

Number  3  was  written  by  Annie  Pruitt,  a   student  in  the  Oswego  Public  Schools,   Oswego,  Kansas. 

Number  5  was  written  by  Eleanor  Dodson,  first  grade  pupil. 

Number   6  by  Helen  Hurst,  a   sixth   grade   pupil  in   Pennsboro  Public  Schools,  Pennsboro,  West  Virginia. 

Number  7  is  by  a  left-handed   Garbutt  Business   College  student,   Doris  Jackson. 

Number  8  was  written  by  Floyd   E.  J.  Powell,  a   student  in  the  Beacom   College,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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Successful  Penman  and  Educator 


This  is  a  brief  story  of  E.  M.  Coul- 
ter, President  of  the  National  Busi- 
ness College  of  Roanoke,  Virginia. 
He  was  born  near  Pittsfield,  Pike 
County,  Illinois,  on  July  30,  1871. 
At  the  age  of  ten  his  parents  moved 
to  Bates  County,  Missouri,  where  he 
attended  public  schools.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Kansas  Normal 
College,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas;  the  Gem 
City  Business  College,  Quincy,  Hli- 
nois;  and  the  Zanerian  College  of 
Penmanship,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Coulter  taught  commercial 
branches  and  penmanship  in  the  St. 
Joseph  Business  University,  St.  Jos- 
eph, Missouri,  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  After  which  he  accepted  a 
position  as  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Roanoke  National 
Business  College.  After  spending  six 
years  in  that  position  he  bought  a 
half  interest  in  the  school  and  in 
1901  he  purchased  the  other  half. 
For  nearly  forty-four  years  Mr. 
Coulter  has  been  with  the  school 
continuously. 

When  he  first  went  to  the  school 
it  had  an  attendance  of  approxi- 
mately 150  students,  and  it  offered 
the  usual  short-term  commercial  and 
stenographic  courses  of  that  day. 
Since   then   the   school   has   grovni   in 


size  until  it  now  has  an  annual  en- 
rollment of  approximately  700  day 
students.  Courses  have  been  expand- 
ed to  include  courses  of  128  semester 
hours  each.  These  courses  are  Ac- 
countancy and  Business  Administra- 
tion and  Secretarial  Science,  with 
some  shorter  courses  in  each  of  these 
schools. 

The  school  now  owns  and  occupies 
its  own  building.  In  1909  the  school 
erected  a  building  for  its  use.  When 
this  building  was  outgrown,  it  moved 
to  its  present  location  in  1919  and 
has  since  enlarged  it  on  two  different 
occasions  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands of  the  school. 

In  1902  Mr.  Coulter  married  Mary 
Elva  Keedick,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 
A  son,  Murray,  is  an  instructor  in 
the  National  Business  College  and  his 
daughter,  Dorothy,  is  a  reporter  and 
feature  writer  for  the  "Roanoke 
World   News." 

Mr.  Coulter  is  a  Presbyterian  and 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  Orders. 

As  a  penman,  Mr.  Coulter  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  country.  His 
work  is  delicate,  accurate  and  ex- 
ceedingly graceful.  He  has  used  his 
penmanship  to  excellent  advantage  in 
building  up  his  school.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  present  a  little  of  Mr.  Coul- 
ter's work.  Let  us  all  compliment 
this  fine  man  on  his  extraordinary 
accomplishment. 


E.  M.  Coulter. 

President   of   National   Business    Col- 
lege,   Roanoke,    Virginia. 


This   attractive   envelope   was   one   of   thousands   sent   out,   addressed   in    Mr.    Coulter's   business-getting   style   of 
ornamental  penmanship. 
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TO  THE  PARENTS  OF  STUDENTS 

If  your  son  were  taking  a  course 
in  law  or  medicine,  you  would  ex- 
pect him  to  FINISH  and  secure  his 
diploma,  wouldn't  you  ?  Or  if  your 
daughter  were  taking  a  course  in 
Nursing  or  Teaching,  you  would  ex- 
pect her  to  FINISH  and  secure  her 
diploma,  wouldn't  you? 

You  should  feel  the  same  way 
about  your  son  or  daughter  who  is 
taking  a  Business  Course.  He  or  she 
should  strive  to  secure  a  DIPLOMA 
as  soon  as  possible.  As  much,  in  the 
way  of  efficiency,  is  demanded  of  a 
young  man  or  woman  taking  a  course 
in  Business  Training  as  it  demanded 
of  one  taking  a  Professional  Course. 
One  taking  a  Business  Course  must 
acquire  not  only  a  KNOWLEDGE  of 
the  various  subjects  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  different  office  machines, 
but  he  or  she  must  also  acquire 
SKILL,  just  as  a  surgeon  must  ac- 
quire   SKILL. 

There  is  one  difference  between 
business  schools  and  high  schools  or 
colleges,  and  that  is,  we  do  not  re- 
quire one  to  finish  a  certain  subject 
or  course  in  a  definite  or  specified 
time.  In  business  schools  the  woik 
is  intensive;  however,  we  let  each 
student  advance  according  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  or  she  can 
acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
skill.  The  more  any  student  studies 
or  applies  himself  or  herself,  the 
quicker   he  or   she   will   complete   his 


or  her  Commercial  Course  and  be 
ready  for  a  position.  Some  students 
finish  Commercial  Courses  much 
more  quickly  than  others,  because 
they  have  a  much  better  litei-ary 
foundation  and  are  much  better 
adapted  to  the  work. 

A  great  many  students  never  re- 
alize just  how  efficient  they  MUST 
BE  to  HOLD  a  job  these  days.  Be- 
fore a  student  can  be  promoted  to 
the  Advanced  Class  even,  he  or  she 
must  pass  an  Official  Test  of  100 
words  or  more  per  minute  in  Short- 
hand and  50  words  or  more  per  min- 
ute on  the  typewriter.  No  student 
can  be  considered  for  a  position,  or 
recommended  for  one,  until  he  or  she 
has,  at  least  been  promoted  to  the 
Advanced  Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing Classes. 

In  order  to  finish  and  secure  a 
DIPLOMA,  which  is  a  recommenda- 
tion within  itself  for  the  student,  he 
or  she  must  pass  an  Official  Test  in 
Dictation  of  not  less  than  120  words 
and  must  pass  a  Typing  Test  of  at 
least   60    words    a    minute. 

The  only  way  we  can  determine 
whether  or  not  a  student  is  quali- 
fied to  hold  a  job  is  by  the  work  that 
he  or  she  does  in  the  Advanced  Class, 
or  in  the  Office  under  our  supervision. 
Any  student  who  cannot  turn  out 
satisfactory  letters,  or  do  satisfactory 
detail  work  in  our  office,  cannot  do 
first-class  work  in  any  otiier  business 
office,  among  experienced  people — 
and,  certainly,  no  student  should  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  secure  a  first-class 
office  position  without  our  recom- 
mendation. 


We,  of  course,  never  receive  any 
calls  for  incompetent,  untidy,  or  in- 
different office  help.  Above  all,  the 
student  MUST  have  a  good  reputa- 
tion, make  a  good  personal  appear- 
ance, and  be  energetic,  courteous,  and 
dependable. 

Parents  are  urged  to  study  the 
-student's  reports  very  carefully,  and, 
if  not  thoroughly  satisfied,  to  check 
up  on  their  sons  and  daughters  per- 
sonally, or  write  us,  inquiring  about 
the  students  ability,  conduct,  and 
general  progress.  They  are  also 
urged  to  insist  that  their  sons  or 
daughters  cooperate  fully  with  us. 


Home  of  the  National  Business  CoUffie.  Roanoke,  Virginia,  which  has  an 
enrollment  of  approximately  seven  hundred  day  students. 


CASH  PRIZES  IN  HAND- 
WRITING 

Offered  by  the  Salem   National   Bank 

and   Trust   Company,    Salem. 

New  Jersey 

Feeling  the  need  of  encouraging 
better  handwriting  among  clerks,  the 
Salem  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  is  offering  a  prize  of  $10.00 
to  a  pupil  in  each  class  in  the  Salem 
High  School,  who  in  the  opinion  of 
the  faculty,  has  made  the  greatest 
improvement  in  handwriting  during 
the  school  year. 

In  addition  to  these  four  prizes, 
there  will  be  given  to  the  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  whose  penwork 
is  superior  to  all  others,  a  prize  of 
$20.00. 

In  selecting  the  winners  of  these 
prizes,  the  teachers  will  be  guided 
entirely  by  the  work  that  the  pupil 
does  each  day  of  the  school  year. 
Every  paper  submitted  in  the  course 
of  the  school  work  will  be  scrutinized 
carefully  as  to  its  legibility  and  neat- 
ness.    No  special  test  will  be  given. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  all  of 
these  prizes,  the  following  pledge 
must  be  signed: 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  has 
the  right  to  write  illegibly.  To  do  so 
shows  bad  taste  and  lack  of  respect 
for  my  correspondent.  I  believe  that 
the  ability  to  write  in  a  clear  and 
legible  manner  is  an  achievement 
which  anyone  may  acquire  by  dili- 
gence and  care.  I  pledge  myself  to 
make  every  effort  to  improve  my 
penmanship  to  the  extent  that  I  shall 
always  be  proud  of  how  I  write  and 
confident  that  my  correspondent  can 
read  it. 

Mr.  Morris  Keen,  the  Cashier  who 
prepared  this  contest  realizes  the 
importance  of  students  doing  good 
work  in  all  written  classes  and  there- 
fore made  the  contest  to  include 
hand\vTiting  in  all  subjects. 

We  believe  that  this  contest  will 
stimulate  interest  in  handwriting  in 
Salem,  and  we  would  be  delighted  to 
see  similar  contests  held  in  other 
communities. 
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A  Remarkable  Penman  and 
Commercial  Educator 


For  many  years  we  have  been  re- 
ceiving letters  from  O.  U.  Robinson 
of  the  Robinson  Business  College, 
Waterford,  Ontario.  Some  of  the 
nicest  penmanship  vs^hich  we  received 
from  Canada  is  from  the  pen  of  O. 
U.  Robinson.  Many  of  our  readers 
have  heard  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  have 
seen  some  of  his  fine  work. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  at  one  time 
(1899-1901)  associated  with  W.  J. 
Elliott  of  Stratford,  and  for  two 
years  he  was  head  commercial  mas- 
ter for  E.  L.  Click  of  Concord,  N. 
Hampshire,  in  his  National  School  of 
Business.  Mr.  Click  is  now  in  Spo- 
kane, Washington,  and  is  one  of 
America's  most  skilled  penmen. 

For  the  following  three  years  he 
was  Principal  of  the  Banking  De- 
partment of  the  Albany  Business 
College,  Albany,  New  York,  and  was 
closely  associated  with  that  master 
penman   S.   E.   Bartow. 

He  later  accepted  an  excellent  po- 
sition with  the  Euclid  School  of 
Brooklyn  and  while  there  was  unfor- 
tunately stricken  with  arthritis,  and 
the  next  four  years  was  spent  in 
bed  at  his  old  home  in  Ontario.  For 
the  next  three  or  four  years  he  wrote 
articles  and  stories  for  a  number  of 
periodicals  and  then  resumed  his 
teaching  out  on  the  farm  with  sixteen 
pupils. 

In  August,  1914  with  his  parents 
he  moved  to  Waterford  where  he 
founded  the  Robinson  Schools.  These 
schools  have  now  grown  to  four  in 
number.  The  Waterford  School 
though  in  a  little  center  with  1300 
people     has     an     enrollment     of     80 


students  since  September  and  a  staff 
of  five  teachers.  He  has  young  peo- 
ple from  eight  counties  in  attend- 
ance. Twenty-five  of  his  graduates 
have  accepted  positions  during  the 
last  six  months. 

The  other  schools  are  located  in 
Tillsonburg,   Simcoe,   and   Welland. 

This  year  Mi-.  Robinson  is  Setting 
Examiner  in  Auditing  for  the  Busi- 
ness Educators  Association  of  Can- 
ada for  which  his  school  has  been  an 
accredited  member  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Robinson  does  engrossing  for 
thirty  different  colleges  and  for 
Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons.  Mr.  Robin- 
son is  well  known  in  the  Dominion 
Schools  and  conducts  the  Canadian 
Commercial  Teachers  Agency. 

The  surprising  thing  about  Mr. 
Robinson  is  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
walked  for  thirty-two  years  and  does 
all  of  his  work  in  a  wheel  chair. 

Hats  off  to  O.  U.  Robinson,  the 
man  who  has  had  his  share  of  mis- 
fortune and  has  been  able  so  far  to 
successfully  overcome  it.  Let  us 
extend  our  good  wishes  for  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's continued  success. 


EDWARD  C. 

MILLS 

Script   Specialists   for   Er 

Braving   Pt 

rposes 

P.    0.    Drawer   982 

Rochester, 

N.    Y. 

The    finest    script    obtainable    for 

model 

illustrations    for    bookkeeping    texts. 

busi- 

nesB     forms ;     works     or 

correspondence,    1 

arithmetic,    and    for    rea 

iers.    speller 

s.    etc. 

By    appointment    only. 

PENMANSHIP   A    REAL  ASSET 

In  a  recent  letter,  A.  M.  Reichard, 

an  official  in  the  Tiffin  University, 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  writes:  "Since  I  left  the 
Zanerian,  I  have  engrossed  thousands 
of  certificates,  diplomas,  charters, 
testimonials,  resolutions,  etc.,  and 
addressed  tens  of  thousands  of  en- 
velopes for  advertising  purposes.  My 
penmanship  training  has  been  a  real 
asset  to  me." 

Mr.  Reichard  at  the  present  time 
has  charge  of  the  advanced  account- 
ing. The  penmanship  work  of  the 
Tiffin  University  is  now  handled  by 
B.  M.  Zeller,  an  assistant  in  the  ac- 
counting department. 


CENTER  McMECHEN  SCHOOL 

An  interesting  lot  of  specimens 
were  received  from  the  students  of 
Miss  Beatrice  Gatewood,  Center  Mc- 
Mechen  School,  McMechen,  West  Vir- 
ginia. These  pupils  are  following 
the  work  given  in  the  Educator  and 
Miss  Gatewood  states  that  her  copies 
of  the  Educator  are  practically  worn 
out  from  use  by  the  penmanship 
classes.  These  students  not  only 
practice  Plain  Business  Writing,  but 
also  try  their  hand  at  Ornamental 
writing,  Lettering  and   Engrossing. 


J.  Gordon  Smith  who  teaches  pen- 
manship in  the  Virginia  Commercial 
College,  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  recently 
sent  in  some  of  his  own  work.  He 
is  endeavoring  to  improve  his  writing 
which  is  already  very  fine. 


Practice  on  Unruled  Paper 


Mr.  H.  F.  Reed,  head  of  the  De- 
Veaux  Lower"^chool,  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York  and  Director  of  Penman- 
ship, sets  aside  one  period  a  week 
for  instruction  in  writing  on  unruled 
paper.  Mr.  Reed  holds  that  much 
of  the  writing  a  boy  will  do  when 
he  leaves  school  will  be  on  unruled 
paper.  Either  for  business  or  so- 
cial reasons  every  boy  and  girl  will, 
at  sometime  or  other,  find  it  necces- 
sary  to  address  envelopes.  In  our 
business  life  one  frequently  finds  it 
necessary  to  write  on  unlined  paper. 
Brief  and  important  telephone  mes- 
sages as  well  as  instructions  and 
orders  are  ordinarily  written  on 
small  sheets  of  unruled  paper.  News 
reporters  invariably  take  their  notes 
on  blank  paper,  and  a  physician  gen- 
erally writes  his  prescription  on  a 
small    unruled    blank. 

Mr.  Reed  begins  his  special  in- 
structions in  the  sixth  grade  and 
carries  them  through  the  eighth. 
Blank  sheets  of  paper  are  cut  to  the 
size  of  envelopes.  The  sizes  are  var- 
ied so  that  the  pupils  receive  exten- 


sive practice  in  spacing,  size  and 
arrangement.  Early  in  the  term 
copies  of  the  handwi-iting  text  are 
written  on  lined  paper  and  then  later 
on  blank  paper.  Most  of  a  class  need 
instruction  in  this  type  of  work.  Of 
course,  there  will  always  be  a  few 
who  will  find  such  a  change  difficult. 
If  our  students  must  use  blank  paper 
when  they  leave  school,  isn't  it  our 
duty  as  Penmanship  teachers  to 
afford  them  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  do  so  while  they  are  under  our 
instruction. 

Occasionally,  one  period  is  given 
over  to  a  time  when  a  pupil  is  per- 
mitted to  write  on  blank  paper  any 
type  of  letter  and  then  actually  mail 
it.  Such  a  period  is  frequently  tied 
in  with  the  various  seasons.  During 
the  wintei",  cheery  letters  were  writ- 
ten to  "shutins"  and  after  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  many  "thank  you  let- 
ters" were  mailed  to  friends  and 
relatives  thanking  them  for  gifts  re- 
ceived. When  a  pupil  returns  from 
an  out-of-town  visit,  he  is  encour- 
aged   to    write    a    Bread    and    Butter 
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letter.  If  Johnny  wants  to  order 
stamps  for  his  collection,  or,  if  he 
desires  information  booklets  for  his 
Geography  class,  he  takes  this  period 
and  writes  his  letters  on  blank  paper. 
This  month,  June,  with  Father's  Day, 
and  there  will  be  close  to  a  score  of 
happy  fathers  who  will  receive  warm 
letters  from  their  sons.  When  a  boy 
or  girl  is  actually  writing  a  letter 
which  is  to  be  mailed,  there  is  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  child 
to  do  the  task  thoi-oughly  and  well. 

Mr.  Reed  has  carried  out  the  above 
suggestions  over  a  period  of  years. 
It  is  his  opinion,  that  regular  in- 
struction and  ample  practice  in  writ- 
ing on  unruled  paper  will  make  any 
Penmanship  class  a  better,  more 
practical   and   valuable   course. 


OFFICE  MACHINES 

PRUITT 

SAVE  UP  TO  50%  ON 

Addressing    MacMnes.    Dictating    Machines, 
Adding       Machines,      Typewriters,      Check- 
writers. 
Write   Pruitt,    134   Pruitt   Building.   Chicago 


>::^^d<«'t=-yC^-<^.- 


(Jiz^iA.'C.L^  L^-l-.'-C-v^-Z^ 


A  sample  of  writing  by  one  of  the  teachers  taking  penmanship  in  the  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  State  University  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Paul  F.  Muse  who  believes  that  every  teacher  going  out  in  the  public  schools  should  be  able  to 
write  and  teach  good  handwriting. 
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These  signatures  were  received  a  few  days  ago  from  H.  P.  Behr- 
ensmeyer  of  Quincy,  Illinois.  The  line  on  these  signatures  is  the  best 
we  have  seen  from  any  penman  for  many  a  day.  Mr.  Behrensmeyer 
probably  never  wrote  finer  signatures  than   the   above. 


20,000   SCHOLARSHIPS   TO   BE 

GIVEN  TO  YOUNG  MEN 

ON    FARMS 

Henry  Ford  announces  his  active 
cooperation  in  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Youth  Foundation  which 
will  provide  scholarships  for  20,000 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  25  from  the  nation's  farms. 

Henry  Ford  for  years  has  been 
able  to  lead  in  his  business  by  em- 
ploying men  who  had  special  train- 
ing. He  has  constantly  trained  men 
for  his  factory  and  to  go  out  over 
the  country  to  service  his  products. 
He  is  a  firm  believer  in  special  train- 
ing for  the  occupation  you  are  going 
to  follow. 

To  improve  farm  conditions  he 
realizes  that  people  must  study  sci- 
entific farming  and  receive  practical 
training  in  farming,  therefore,  his 
efforts  to  create  scholarships  through 
the  Ferguson-Sherman  Manufactur- 
ing Corporation  of  Dearborn. 

"Better  farming  methods  today 
will  mean  better  farms  tomorrow 
and  rural  youth  will  be  more  inclined 
to  stay  close  to  the  soil." 

In  addition  to  the  study  courses 
and  training  in  the  field,  students 
under  these  scholarships  will  com- 
pete for  58  jobs,  half  of  which  carry 
contracts  for  one  year  of  work  at 
the  factory  or  the  sponsoring  com- 
pany at  the  salary  of  $150  a  month; 
the  remainder  are  jobs  with  the  com- 
pany's distributors,  at  a  salary  of 
$125  a  month. 

An  additional  725  students  will  be 
placed  on  an  honor  roll  and  places 
will  be  found  for  them  as  quickly  as 
possible,  with  special  attention  paid 
to  opportunities  in  their  own  home 
communities,  where  they  will  best  be 
able  to  advance  the  community  as 
well  as  their  own  position  in  it. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  more 
training  one  has  in  his  particular 
occupation  the  greater  are  his 
chances  of  success  and  feel  confident 
that  the  thousands  of  youths  who 
will  benefit  by  the  scholarships  will 
be  a  big  asset  to  the  country. 


This  beautiful  free,  primary  writing  was  made  by  Raymond  Bobcock,  a  student  at  St.  Mary  Wenceslaus  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Sister  Simonetta,  S.S.N.D.,  is  principal  and  Sister  M.  Fiedelis  is  community  supervisor. 
We  want  to  compliment  this  school  upon  its  fine  handwriting.  We  examined  a  large  package  of  specimens  all 
of  which  were  similar  to  this  specimen. 
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Chllir. 


cix 


JToolisKncss  is  boun6  in 
rile  hccrri-  cfa  chil6:  buX  tha 
ro6  of  corrochon  shall  6nu«j 
'&  far  from  hnn. 


This  combination  of  lettering  and  cartooning  comes  from 
Mr.   W.  Anthony,  P.  O.   Box   3146,   Washington,   D.    C. 


This  specimen  appears  in  Gems,  published  by  D.  L.  Stoddard,  R.  R.  4. 
Box  174,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  It  was  made  by  that  fine  penman, 
Harry  L.  Blanchard  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 


F.  B.  Courtney,  handwriting  expert  of  Detroit,  Michigan 
at  work.  Too  bad  for  the  forger  whose  misdeed  comes 
under   the   observation  of   this   man's   critical    eye. 


OSCAR  E.  WYATT 

From  the  "Arbiter"  published  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  we  learn 
that  Oscar  E.  Wyatt  has  been  ap- 
pointed educational  director  of  the 
home  study  courses  sponsored  by  the 
state  university.  Mr.  Wyatt  is  well 
fitted  for  work  along  that  line. 

In  1910  to  1912  he  was  principal 
of  Melbourne  High  School  and  from 
1912  until  1917  he  was  cashier  of 
Peoples  Bank  in  Calico  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas. From  1919  to  1920  he  was 
principal  of  the  Stroud,  Oklahoma 
High  School.  Later  he  was  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Lu- 
ther, Oklahoma. 

From  1924  until  1929  he  was  su- 
perintendent of  Wyatt  High  School 
near  Bristow  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  accepted  and  served  for  two 
years  as  superintendent  of  Union 
Graded  School  also  near  Bristow,  fol- 
lowing which,  he  was  in  the  insurance 
business  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Wyatt  at  one  time  attended  the 
Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 
where  he  specialized  in  handwriting. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Wyatt  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
handwriting. 
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hat*  tauCfUt  no 
that  all  our  ^^ 
Ooinqfi  luithoiit  cliaritu 
arc  nothinc)  luorth:  ^hmiO 
thv  Holv  \!>ho£it,  and 
pour  into  our  hearts  that 
moet  excellent  qitt  ot^cha 
ritv.thc  ucru  bouD  oC^^.- 
peace  aiiD  ot'all  uh*tuet>, 
unthout  luliicli  uihoeocucr 
Uucth  k»  coinitcD  Deai^  be 
tore  thee,  il^rant  this?  tor 
tliinc  onlii  ti'^on  ;let>Ui> 
(Thrk-tV*   t^aUe. 


r////"// 


,?3:ss»fa5R^^:sv:3ir:.*^:^M:;:^^^^ 


A  very  fine  piece  of  lettering  by  Angelo  M.  Rassu,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
The  original  was  no  doubt  considerably  larger.  Usually  pieces  of  work  of 
this  kind  are  reduced  about  half.  We  would  suggest  that  you  make  a  copy 
of  this  specimen,  making  the  entire  piece  twice  as  large.  That  is,  twice  as 
wide  and  twice  as  high  as  the  copy.  Color  the  initial  letter  and  the  back- 
ground. Study  the  technique  of  this  lettering  carefully.  This  is  a  very 
practical  style  of  lettering. 

This  piece  shows  how  one  can  make  various  pieces  of  work,  especially  Biblical 
material  by  using  one  rather  simple  initial  letter  with  plain  lettering.  You 
are  sure  of  getting  a  piece  of  work  which  is  appropriate  in  design  and  will 
be  appreciated  by  many  people.  We  will  be  glad  to  see  similar  specimens 
from  other  penmen. 


O.  M.  StiSFney  of  Kendallville,  In- 
diana, visited  the  Educator  office  and 
the  Zanerian,  viewing  the  various 
specimens  for  the  first  time.  Mr. 
Stiffney  formerly  supervised  hand- 
writing in  Hammond,  Indiana,  and 
taught  commercial  work  in  Business 
College  in  South  Bend,  and  in  High 
School  in  Milwaukee. 


Mimeographs  published  by  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania  Business  College 
has  been  received.  It  is  a  twenty- 
six  page  school  paper  filled  with  in- 
formation regarding  the  school  ac- 
tivities. This  school  was  established 
in  1897.  Since  that  time  a  large 
number  of  young  men  and  women 
have  received  commercial  training 
and  positions  through  the  efforts  of 
this   school. 


SPECIMENS   FROM   MR.  HAUKOM 

An  envelope  containing  specimens 
of  Ornamental  penmanship  and  flour- 
ishing has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Karl  S.  Haukom  of  Crawford,  B.  C, 
Canada.  Mr.  Haukom  has  been  a 
close  student  of  L.  Madarasz  and  also 
completed  a  course  under  Francis  B. 
Courtney  and  holds  a  Certificate  in 
business  writing  signed  by  C.  P. 
Zaner. 

Some  of  the  specimens  which  Mr. 
Haukom  enclosed  are  exceptionally 
fine.  In  fact,  very  few  penmen  have 
excelled  some  of  the  work  which  Mr. 
Haukom  submitted.  It  is  with  re- 
gret that  the  lines  were  in  pale  ink 
and  therefore  would  not  successfully 
reproduce. 
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Some  of  the  finest  work  we  have 
received  for  many  a  day  in  Orna- 
mental penmanship,  has  been  re- 
ceived from  J.  O.  Allen,  the  man 
who  from  a  boy  in  the  grades  has 
been  interested  in  penmanship,  but 
who  has  not  followed  penmanship 
professionally.  He  is  now  retired 
from  the  furniture  business  and  is 
devoting  much  of  his  time  to  pen- 
manship. Some  of  the  signatures 
which  he  enclosed  with  his  letter  are 
little  gems  of  delicacy  and  grace. 
Unfortunately  the  work  is  in  pale 
ink  and  the  lines  will  not  success- 
fully reproduce,  otherwise  we  would 
have  passed  them  on  to  you.  Mr. 
Allen  studied  business  writing  under 
W.  S.  Hiser  of  Richmond,  Indiana, 
whom  some  of  our  older  readers  may 
lemember. 


J.  Arlington  Baker,  The  Tome 
School,  Port  Deposit,  Maryland,  re- 
cently sent  in  some  specimens  by  his 
pupils. 


J.  L.  Hupman,  General  Delivery, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  frequently  sends  us 
specimens  of  his  skill.  Mr.  Hupman 
has  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  letter 
forms. 


STEEL  PENS 

—  help   pupils   write   better! 

Bftter    penmanship     is 

Pens.      They    flow    easier — require    less    inKi 

That's   why    Gillotfs   are  standard  in  so  ms 

schools. 

Specify   Gillotfs    Pens   for  your   classes.     Si 

10c  for  a  sample  set  of  8  pens.     Try  them  i 

note    the    improvement. 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,   Inc. 

93   Chambers  St.  New    York.    N. 
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Specimens   from   L.   H.   Hausam 


This  dainty  little  bird  was  made 
recently  and  sent  to  The  Educator  by 
L.  H.  Hausam  who  is  now  in  his 
70th  year.  Mr.  Hausam,  as  many  of 
our  readers  know,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  and  outstanding 
penmen  of  the  United  States.  He 
published  various  books  on  hand- 
writing' and  conduced  correspondence 
courses. 

Mr.  Hausam  was  born  in  St. 
Charles,  Missouri.  His  parents  moved 


to  Ft.  Scott,  Kansas,  where  he  resid- 
ed for  many  years  and  where  he  be- 
came famous  as  a  penman.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  began  to  organize 
classes  in  penmanship.  One  of  his 
outstanding  woiks  on  penmanship 
was  his  book,  "The  New  Education 
in  Penmanship."  He  also  published 
texts  on  Ornamental  Penmanship  and 
Lettering,  in  addition  to  his  public 
school  books.  His  work  has  appeared 
in  the  Educator  in  past  years. 


Mr.  Hausam  is  now  retired,  living 
on  a  farm  at  Emporia,  Kansas.  His 
children  have  all  long  been  married. 

We  have  known  Mr.  Hausam  for 
many  years  and  in  all  of  our  deal- 
ings, we  have  never  heard  anyone 
have  anything  but  praise  for  his 
business  dealings  and  for  his  skill  as 
a  penman.  He  has  served  the  pen- 
manship profession  faithfully  and 
well,  and  has  thousands  of  admirers 
and  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


CARDS!  CARDS!  CARDS! 

1    Doi.    Embellished - 35c 

1    Doz.    Ornamental      - -..30c 

Greeting    Cards,    Embellished,    each 25c 

Large   Greeting   Cards,    0x7   in.    embellislied. 
with   bird,   scroll,   lettering,   and  ornamen- 
tal  writing,   elaborate,   very  beautiful. .$1 .00 
Also  I   give  courses   in  penmanship   by   mail. 
Write   for   my   free   book.    "How   to   Become   an 
Expert    Penman.'*     which     shows     what     others 
have   accomplished   by   taking   my   courses.    Your 
name    elegantly    written    on   a    card    if    you    en- 
close   stamp.       Write    Today.       T.    M.    TEVIS. 
Box   25-C.  Chillicothe.   Mo. 


SEA 


__  ROOM 
»3  ONLY 
'  &BATH 


in 


^  o 


rot 

/<ecteation ' 
O't  /<e/axation 


Hero  you  will  find  everything  to  hir- 
ther  your  comfort  and  enjoyment — 
outside  ocean-view  rooms  .  .  .  sun 
deck  .  .  .  beautiful  dining  room  at  the 
ocean's  edge  .  .  .  superb  cuisine  .  .  . 
varied  sports  .  .  .  and  entertainment. 
You'll  hke  your  fellow  guests  .  .  .  and 
the  delightfully  friendly  atmosphere 
of  The  Chelsea. 


Special    Weekly  Rales. 


ATLANTIC   CITY 

JOn  HIllMAN  •  J.  CHilSTUN  MYEIl  •  JUIIAH  A.  HIUMAN 


SUCCESS     DRILLS     IN 
TOUCH   TYPEWRITING 

By  CHARLES  E.  BATEN,  Principal 

The   Lewis  and   Clark   Public   Night  School 
Spokane,  Washington 

A  complete  course  especially  designed 

for  business  schools  and 

evening  classes. 

Important  Features  .... 

Bold  type,  well  spaced,  easy  to  read  and 
follow  even  in  poorly  lighted  classrooms. 

Exercises  carefully  developed  to  produce 
high  speed  and  superior  skill  in  the  mini- 
mum time. 

Each  exercise  has  a  specific  purpose,  and 
instructions  are  reduced  to  simplest  and 
briefest  form. 

Price  50  cents 

Discount  on  quantity 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

370  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


Supplies  for 

Ornamental  Penmanship 


THE   ZANERIAN   FINE   WRITER 


Three  gross  or  more — $1.60  net,  post- 
paid. 

One  gross  $1.90 

One-fourth  gross  50 

One  dozen  20 

The  best  fine  writing  pen  made — 
the  pen  that  makes  the  finest  light 
line  and  the  boldest  shade.  For  card 
writing,  roundhand  or  engrossing 
script,  for  flourishing,  for  artistic 
page  writing,  or  for  executing  any  of 
the  shaded  ornamental  styles  of  writ- 
ing, this  pen  has  never  yet  been 
equaled.  No  other  pen  has  ever  been 
so  generally  praised  by  professional 
penmen.  While  this  pen  is  made  by 
the  leading  pen  makers  of  the  world, 
it  is  better  than  any  of  their  own 
pens,  because  in  manufacturing  they 
bestovr  upon  it  more  care  than  they 
give  to  any  of  their  own.  Here  are 
the  words  which  were  written  and 
signed  by  the  manufacturers: 

"Usually  we  give  neither  more  nor 
less  attention  to  special  imprint  pens 
than  we  do  to  our  own,  but  we  are 
quite  willing  to  make  an  exception  in 
favor  of  the  Zanerian  Fine  Writer. 
We  will  give  extra  special  care  to 
them — more  than  we  bestow  upon  our 
own." 

This  is  why  the  Zanerian  Fine 
Writer  is  without  an  equal. 


LESSONS  IN 
ORNAMENTAL   PENMANSHIP 


A  book   of  94  pages,  5x8  ^/^   inches, 
bound    in    stiff,    durable    cloth    cover. 
Price,   postpaid,   $1.00   net. 

The  work  contains  a  complete 
course  of  lessons  in  ornamental  pen- 
manship. It  takes  up  the  work  at  the 
very  beginning  and  gives  a  thorough 
drill  on  the  principles  before  taking 
the  student  to  the  more  difficult  parts. 
The  work  is  systematically  graded, 
the  instructions  are  clear  and  as  a 
whole  the  book  should  inspire  anyone 
to  master  this  fascinating  art, 
whether  in  school  or  at  home. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  many 
teachers  that  a  short  course  in  orna- 
mental penmanship  shows  very  satis- 
factory results  in  business  writing.  It 
seems  to  give  a  finish  to  business 
writing  that  is  not  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained otherwise.  In  fact,  many 
teachers  believe  that  the  quickest  way 
to  secure  first-class  business  writing 
is  to  include  at  least  a  short  course 
in  ornamental  wi-iting.  Not  that  or- 
namental writing  is  desirable  in  busi- 
ness, or  that  pupils  should  take  it 
merely  as  a  pastime,  but  as  a  means 
to  an  end  in  business  writing. 


ARNOLD'S  JAPAN  INK 

We  are  headquarters  for  Arnold's  Japan 
Ink.  carrying  a  larger  stock  than  any  other 
dealer  in  this  country.  When  used  according 
to  the  instructions  which  we  send  with  every 
bottle,  telling  how  to  get  the  best  effects,  the 
ink  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  very  finest  to 
be  had  for  executing  fine  penmanship,  such 
as  letter  writing,  card  writing,  flourishing, 
etc.  Practically  all  professional  penmen  use 
this    ink. 

1  bottle,   4   oz.,   postpaid  $.50 

1  pint $  .75  plus  postage 

1  quart     1.15  plus  postage 

ARNOLD'S  WRITING 
FLUID 

1   Pine    (Pints   only),    plus   postage $  .75 

Zanerian  5  Lb.  Paper 

Weighs  5  lbs.  to  the  ream  of  480 
sheets  and  is  suited  for  fine  penman- 
ship, correspondence,  etc.  Sheets  are 
8x10  y2  inches.  Furnished  in  %  inch 
ruling.  Shipping  weight,  per  pack- 
age, 4  lbs.,  240  sheets. 

1    package  of   240   sheets  by    express 
$1.50 

Quality  Cards 

No.   1.     Special   Size   1%    in.   x   3   in. 
No.  2.     Gents'  Smooth,  2  in.  x  3%  in. 
No.  3.     Ladies'  Smooth,  2  3/16  in.  x 
3%  in. 

100  by  mail,  postpaid $  .30 

500  by  mail $1.10  plus  postage 

1000  by  mail 2.00  plus  postage 
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No.  44— ZANERIAN  ROSEWOOD  PLAIN  OBLIQUE  PENHOLDER 

The  Zanerian  Plain  Oblique  Holder  is  a  sensible,  beautiful  and  perfect  holder.  It  is  made  of  rosewood,  is  11  Vi  inches  long, 
and  IS  correctly  adjusted.  He  who  uses  the  holder  can  depend  upon  it  as  being  a  perfect  instrument.  It  is  a  delight  to 
•ne  of  these  holders:  in  fact,  it  is  a  great  encourager  of  good  penmanship.  It  has  been  observed  that  many  persons  who 
■e  nothmg  for  good  writing  soon  feel  a  desire  to  practice  when  one  of  these  instruments  comes  into  their  possession.  The  Zanerian 
Penholder  is  the  same  in  size,  length,  etc.,  as  the  Zanerian  Fine  Art  Holder,  but  not  so  fancy.  Price  75  cents.  Sent  in  wooden 
We  can  also  furnish  the  No.  45  Zanerian  Plain  Oblique  Holder  but  8  inches  in  lengtli.  although  otherwise  the  same  in 
Price   of   the   S-inch    Holder   is  65  cents.     Sent  in  a  wooden  box  for  15c  extra.  Quantity  prices  on  request. 

Write   for   Catalog. 


seemingly  cai 

Plain    Oblique 

box  for  15  cents  extra 

every   particular   as    the   longer  holder. 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Co.,  Columbus,  Oh 
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